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A D V E R T i S E M E N f . 

THE Author has beftowed 
fo much pains on the Firfl 
of the following Dijfertations^ 
that he }iopes it will be found 
Worthy of careful attention. His^ 
view in the Second and TTjird Difi 
fertations is in a great meafure 
PraSiical ; and he begs this may 
be remembered, and that fuitable 
allowances may be made wheii 
they are read. He wifhes ear- 
heftly to be able to contribute 
towards advancing the intereft 
of virtue and rational religion in 
the world ; and he will think 
that his life has been fpent to a 
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valuable purpofe, fliould lie ever 
flicxreed in this in the fmaliefl 
degree. 

The Fourth Diflertation is 
defigned chiefly in anfwer ta an 
obje^on againft Chriftianity, on 
which confiderable ftrefs has been 
lidd. It is, perhaps, too foreign 
to the main end of this work. 
There cannot, however, be any 
great impropriety in giving it a 
place here. 
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ADVERT ISE MENT 

Td THE 

SECOND EDITION. 

TH E principal corredliorts arid addi- 
tions in this Edition are the follow- 
ing. In Page 136 a Note is added tp 
explain an aflertion which has been miC- 
underftood. — ^The latter part of the Second 
Section of the Fourth Diflertation, the 
long Note from Page 442 to 453, and 
the three laft Pages are alfo additions.— r 
Every exprefllon likewife in that Difler- 
tation which had any appearance of an 
undue feverity with refpedt to Unbelievers 
has been altered. — The Author is fenfible 
that there are few or no controverfies in 
which it is right to charge an adverfary 
with want of candour and difingenuity. 
, Such charges give no ftrength to an argu- 
xnent. They always irritate inftead of 
doing good, and it feldom happens that 
they are not capable of being retorted. 
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ITcanaaot but he a ;iiatter of i^n«fous 

. foil, how far he has reafoii to .thi»Jc 

Wi^ <rf that world m^wbich he.exift$» janii ^ 

• ' . . # 

jof it6 Jaws and adtziiniAration* If -about 
this no iatisfa^^on <:aa be ohtaiaedt: \kPtp 
will be an end of all -the chief CQnxforU afld 
hopea ef reafoniiWe b^mgs, Tbe-cowrfe of 
-ouFcnts mv^ be ^iiewfd with fu^cipQ^ aiad 

the iKodd wmewfUted mth di%uft aod 
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4 0« ProVI D E N CB. 

pain. Tlje doftrine of Providence, there^ 
iFore, ia plainly pf the higheft importainpe ; 
and the writer of the following Diflertatioa 
can want no apology for attempting to af- 
|ift in explaining and defending it, though 
he fhould fall fhort of his aim, and be able 
to do no more than fliew a good intention, 
a|;id perhaps engage 2f few to join with him 
in carefully reviewing a fubje^ thwcannot 
too often employ our thought^. 

What I fhall begin with will be aii ac- 
^ount of fome of the principal arguments 
that prov-a an unerring Providence. 

• ' m 

If it can be proved that the Deity adn^i- 
nifters all the affairs pf the world, and e:sr 
tends his care to every created being* in fuch 
9. manner that nothing hard or oppreffive, 
nothing inconfiftent with reftitude and wifv 
dom in the government of events ever cdme$^ 
to pafsj or, in other words, if it can be 
proved ** that all the occurrences in nature 
*» are under perfcftly wife and good direc^ 
«* tion :'-' thea the dodrine pf P^b-sadeAce, 
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in tHe higheft and flriditeft fenfe of it9 will 
be efiablifhed; 

There are twd wkyS df proving this. 
One, .from the cOnfideration of the Divine 
•perfeftions. The other, from what falls 
under our notice of the frame and conftitu-^ 
tion of the world* liet us firft confider the 
evidence arifmg from the former of theie 
heads. 

We have the bfeft reafons fbf kfcribing to 
the Deity all pojflible excellence ; or for con- 
ceiving of the firft caufe as a Being abfolutely 
perfect. In the idea of abfolute perfedtipn 
is implied infinite power, wifdom, and 
goodnefs ; and in thefe, fuch a providence 
over all things as has been mentiooed*^ 
The Deity cannot t)e an indifFerent Ipeda- 
tor of the fcrie^of events in that world to 
which he has given being. His goodnefs 
will as certainly engage him to direct them 
agreeably to thie ends of goodnefs, as his^ 
wifdom and power enable him to do it in 
the moft effeftual manner. Thus we muft 

B 3 , «on- 



$ On pROTIDiNCE^ 

idaclide according to all our ideas of tfieftf 
attributes. Goukl we call that Being good 
who would refufe to do any good which he 
ia a!)le to da withoi^t the kaft hibour or dif- 
ficulty ? — God is preifent every where. Htf 

. iiees aii that happens ; fOid it is in hit 
powe^f with perfeCI eafe, to order all for the 
Wft.* Caa he then poflefs goodaefs> and zS 
ih^ {^ta& time liot do this ?-^I am, fuppofe^ 
m aiHid^ion* The author of my exiO:encefc 
who is almighty and righteous^ knows my 
WpditioB, ami fees- what I fcek Woulil' 
he> if he faw that my afflidt^ion is improper^ 
or that I labour under any rea( grievance^ 
fofFer k for ome moment ? HTis utterly im- 
poflible* — ^A God without a Providence is^ 
undoubtedly a' contradiction Nothing it' 
flainef than that a Bang of perfe^ reaibn 
will, in everf inftan<:ei take fuch care of 
the uniyerfif as perfeA r^onr rfequirc8> 

^ Thar fopreme injelllgcnce and love whick 
are prefeni! to alt things^ and from whence- 
all things fprung, mud go vera aK occurs 
renceS) and exclude from the coaflitutiozii 
of aalwre all leal jU Mid diforder* 

Thefc 
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Thde confiderations, it ihould be ob- 
t^ prove what has beep called a partis 
Cular in oppofition to a general Providence* 
We Canfiot conceive of any reafons that can 
influence the Deity, to exerdfe any provi- 
dence over the world, which are not like- 
wife reafons fot eixtending it to all that hap-' 
pens in the World. As far as it is confined 
to generals, or Overlooks any individual, or 
ar^ event, it is iiicomplete, and therefore 
ux^fuitabie to the i(l€a of a perfe(^ Being; 

A great deal of Very fdolilh ridicule his 
l)een thrown on this fubjeS, andfeveral 
ObjeAiona have been made, which prove 
no more than the ignorance of thofe who 
make them* Jt will be proper here dif- 
tindly to take notice of fome of thefe» 

One common prejudice againft this doc- 
trine arifes from the apprehenfion that it ia 
below the dignity of the Deity to watch 
over, in the manner it^ implies, the mean- 
eft beings, and all the minuteft affairs* Ia 
anfwcr to this it may be obferved, that a 

B 4 great 
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great number of minute aflFairs, if they drtf 
each of them oi fome confequence ; maktf 
Up a fum which is of great confequence ; 
and that there ie no way of taking care of 
this fum» without taking care of each par- 
' ticular. Whatever events indeed are wholly 
frivolousy it would be abfurd to fuppofe 
the Deity to concern himfelf about. Such 
events want no direction* They are capa^ 
ble of no diredion. But^ on the contrary, 
all events, not wholly frivolous, are proper, 
objedts of attention ; and what would be 
really degrading to the univeral parent is, 
not his watching over, but negle£king them. 
This objedion, therefore, under the appear- 
ance of honouring God, plainly difhonours 
him. Nothing is abfolutely trifling where- 
in the happinefs of any individual, even the 
moft infignificant, is at all concerned : nor 
is it beneath a wife and good Being to inter- 
pofe in any thing of this'Idnd. To fuppofe 
the Deity above this, is to fujipofe him 
above adiirig up to the full extent of good- 
nefs a&d redlitude. 

m 

f 
* f • * ^^^^ * 
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The fame eternal benevolence that firft 
engaged him to produce beings, cannot- 
but engage him likewife t6 exercife a par-^ 
ticular providence over them ; and the very 
lowed beings, as well as the higheft, feem 
to have a kind of right to his fuperintenden- 
cy, from the very ad of bringing them into 
cxiftence* Every apprehenfion that this is 
too great a condefcenfion in him, is founded 
on the pooreft ideas ; for, furely, whatever 
it was not too great a condefcenfion in him 
to create, it cannot be too great a conde-* 
icenfion in him to taie care of^. It is pro- 
per 

* AXX* aJ* t^ tMrtXwf xarxfpwu ntruy awtf n^iwrt 
Ttocpotyocytiy, uft x^ra vocvrot rpoirov afvvxTov fci| 
9fa>ou&xi uiroOiv tx \m avnt irafaj(^tVTOL* Sim* 
Comment, Cap. 38. 

Some of the obfervatlons which have been made^ 
above, may be found alfo in Plato's well-known loth 
Dialogue of Laws. In t)iis dialogue, Plato teachea 
excellently that (fince what is felf-moving is, by 
its nature, before that which moves only in confe- 
quence of being moved) miWmuft be prior to mat'^ 
terj and the caufe of all its modifications and changes ; 
and that, therefore, there is an univerfal mind pofTeft 
•f all perfediony which produced and ?fhich a£luatet 
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per to add^ that with reTped to God all the 
diftindioa^ of high and \(M in the creation 

vani(h« 

«U things ' ■'■■■ IX yi tw nfnf/ktimf •»/ •o'lov ttXkuil 

•-^ After this he 0iews that the Deity exercifes a par- 
ticular providence aver the world, taking care of fmall 
no le& than great things, fie trijutXiK ^fJi^i^fiof ucri 
9$9h ^^X ^^^ ^ '^^^ iJ^iytin h»^tfoifTm* In proving 
this he obfervesy ^^ that a faperior nature of foch 
** excellence as the Divine, which hears, fees, and 
*^ knows all things, cannot in any inftance be fub« 
** je£t to negligence or flotb; that the meaneft and 
^' the greateft.parts of the world are all equally his 
*< work or pofleffion; that great things cannot be 
<< rightly taken care of without taking care of 
** fmall i and that, in all cafes, the more able and 
^^ perfed any artift i^, (as a phyfician, an architect, 
^^ or the ruler of the ftate) the more his (kill and care 
^ appear in little as well as great things. Let us 
^< not then ((ays he) conceive of God as worfe than 
*^ even mortal artifts/' Ovii y»^ ctytv iriAixpw vitg 
l^tyetXH^ pxo'iv o( Xi^oXcyoi ^lOou; i\j Htt&»i [An 

f9¥: 01 T« TTpoo-tixokra ctvroig ifyot e^rca vif »% ocfjutyovf 

x«i fAsyaXx axtpyx^Qvron. The chapter in Simpli^ 
aus juil quoted contains many obferv^tions fimilar to 
jjiefe, and well deferves to be confulted* 
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All beings are infinitely^ that is> 
equally^ inferior to him. 

Another prejudice by which, probably^ 
the mind$ of many arc afFeded on this fub-^ 
je£t) arifes from the notion^ that it muft be 
ibme trouble to the Deity to fuper intend and 
dired all the immenfe variety of events iti 
the univerfe* It is not eafy in this inftance 
to avoid conceiving of God as like ourfelves^ 
and to remove all human imperfe£tion» 
from our ideas of him. We fhould ftudy 
this as much as we can, > and take care aU 
ways to remember that the whole of poffibi-*' 
lity is alike eafy to infinite power and know- 
fedge; and that it is a contradidlion to ima- 
gine that they can be ever encumbered or 
perplexed. 

. But the ofcjedfcion of moft confequence is 
that taken from the fuppofed inconfiftency 
of a particular providence with the liberty of 
rea^Dnable ageats> and the general laws of 
the world. This objection may be feen ex- 
cellently anfwered in TJke Religion of Nature 

d^lineatedy 
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delineated^ Sed* V* where it is (hewn, E6# 
by fecret influences on the minds of meb ; 

it 

by the introdudion of different charaders oii 
the ftagc of the world at jproptft tiniesj and 
in proper places ; by the miniftry of invifible* 
beings, and a fuitable adjuftment of phyficaf 
and moral caufes and events to one another^ 
it may, be poflible, eonfiftently with the 
laws of nature and the liberty of mankind^ 
to dired all occurrences in fuch a mslnner^ 
that nothing on the whole unfit to be al- 
lowed, or unfuitable to any cafe^ ihallcomd 
to pafs*— -In ftiort : Cbncerning every event 
we may reafon thus. Either it is of im-» 
portance, or it is not. As far as it is not of 
importance, fo far it is no objed of concerni 
tQ any being. As far, on the contrary, as it 
is of importance either in itfelf, or its cir- 
cumftances, or on account of its influence 
on other events ; fo far, as already obfef v- 
cd, it is worthy of notice and regard^ and 
it would imply imperfedion in the admini- 
ftration of nature that the courfe of events 
fiiould be fo regulated as to admit it, fup-- 
pofing it on any account not proper to.be 

admitted* 
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admitted. — -The opinion that fuch a partly 
4nilar direftion of events 18 not poffible,j 
.without tweaking in upon free agency and 
the laws of the univerfe, fliews, I thinks 
narrow views. It would, indeed, be im-^ 
poflible; if a plan, for example, happens 
to be under a wall when it is falling, to 
prevent his being killed, without fiifpending 
the laipjr of gravitation : But how eafy would 
ft have been^ h^d his death at this particular 
time, and in this particular manner^ been 
an event proper to be excluded, or which 
ivsr^s not confident with exa& order and 
jighteoufnefs in the regulation of events ; 
Jiow eafy, I fay, in this cafe, would it have 
been to hindet him from coming too near 
the dangerous place, or to occafion his 
lX)miog fooner or later, by infenfibly influ- 
.encing the traiik of ideas in his mind, and 
in numberlefs other methods, which affeA 
not his liberty* And fi rice this was eafy to 
be done, and yet was not donei we may 
ffluredly conclude that it was not right to 
te done, and that the event did not happmi 

with- 
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without the counfel and approbation of 
vidence. In general, every perfon when^ 
ever any event, favourable or unfavourable^ 
happens to him, has the greateft reafon to 
own the Divine hand in .it ; becaufe, it ap« 
pears, as far as we can judge, that had the 
Deity fo pleafed, it m^hthavei>een prevented 
by a fecret direction of natural caufes, and of 
the thoughts of men^ without offering any 
-violence to them. How plainly may we 
perceive, that if we ourfelves had a greater 
acquaintance with the powers of nature, and 
nearer apcefs to the minds of meA, we 
could eafily over-rule and dired: many e- 
vents not at preient in our power, agreeably 
to our own purpofes; without the kiift in^ 
frin^ement of the genecal hws of the world, 
or of the liberty of mankind ? Bjot how 
jnuch eafier muft it beibr tinat Being to ^o 
this abfolutely and per&£lly, to whom aU 
«the powers of . nature are fubjcS, who fees 
through all dependencies and connexiona, 
«and has conftant accefs to the' heart of every 
ll)ap> and can turn it whi&erfoever he 

3v pleafes? 



pleafes^ ? Where then can be the difficulty 

of believing an invifible hand» an univerfal 

> 

and ever*attentive Providence^ which guidet 
all things agreeably to perfeA reditude and 
wifdam ; at the fame time that the general 
laws of the world are left uhviolated» and 
the liborty of mwal agents is ppcEentdi ; 

With re£pe€ty particularly, to ^entnd 
laws, and the inconveniences icommoitly 
fuppoied to be infeparabte from tibemt we 
inay conceive that none would be at firft 
ibftabliflied which would produce any iskcoo? 
- \ ' . .-.irraiencies 

^ We are, I believe, more ignorant than is g&r 
licrally imagined of the njanner in which ideas arife 
within us, and of the caufes on which the fuccefr 
iion of them in our minds depends, Bjr this iue-* 
peffion, the coifrie of events \xi the world feems v^ 
be in a great moifu^ determined ; and he who bad 
the complete, management of it might give rife tp 
almoft any events he defired^ s^t the fame tjme tha( 
fnen went on to think, apd judge; axid k£l froni 
fh^mfelves a; they do now. But who -can i fay how 
Ux it may lie ^u^y influeijoed by the. fuggeftiotii 
of inviftble beii^, apd particularly b/^t ii^cfet a« 
eency of the fupeme Spirif \ 
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leniencies not right, all things confideredt 
to be allowed : or, that fuch would be efla-» 
blifhed whofe inconveniencies might even 
become occafions of good, as the affli<flions 
of human life have a tendency to bring men 
to fobriety and thoughtfiilnefs, and to te^ch 
them fome of the moft impof tant virtues* Or« 
fuppofing the inconveniencles arifing from 
any neeeflary general laws to be in them- 
felves abfolute evils, we may conceive that 
there may bediredion in various ways, with 
relpea to the inftances in which they £haU 
happen ; or that remedies may be provide^ 
for them in the original conftitution by par- 
ticular fecondary laws, as the inconvenigun 
cles attending the abfehce of the fcn arc 
remedied by the lights with wjiich we can 
furnifh oqjfelves in the night, or as the . ill 
jpfFe£l:s which would often arife from gravity 
and other natural caufes, are prevented by 
the powers ?ind Inftlnfts with which animals 
fire endowed. It is, without doubt, abfo-^ 
lutely neeeflary that natural caufes fhould 
operate uniformly and lleadily* Were they 
liable to frequent interruptlQijs, the regu- 
larity 
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larity of nature would be deftrojed ; there 
would be no room for the exercife of pru- 
dence and forefighti iind an univerfal inac- 
tivity would take place among reafonable 
beings. If then it fhould be true, that fome 
evils are iinpoffible to be feparated by any 
methods from the uniform operation of any 
law of nature neceffary to the general good, 
fuch evils only render this law fo much 
lefs good, while yet it may be the beft pof- 
fible, and ^ the impo0ibility of preventing 
them without greatcit harm^ becomes it- 
felf a fuflSicitiit vindication of Providence 
in permitting them, and renders them en- 
tirely confiftent with^ nay inftances of, 
a pdrfea order in the oeconomy of the 
uhiverfei 

In a Word. It id fdf--evident that if there 
is one event in nature, of which all the care 
is hot taken that is right to be taken, the 
iidmiilifti*ation of the world is^SyZ^rdefedive, 
and the charader of its author imperfed. It 
will be a contradidion to fay, in anfwer to 
this, that there are caufes and reafons, 

C which 
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which render it iiot pqffihk to take fiich carisf 
of every event j for the care right to be 
taken can be no other than afl the care f^/^ 
Jible to be taken. It follows, therefore, thatt 
BO one who believes a perfedl Deity can 
deny a Providence) or doubt whether it 19 
particular^ 

* 

Left I fliouH not find a properer placer 
I fliatt beg leave to add here, as fome pre- 
fumption in favour of fuch a perfeiO: order 
iti nature as a particular Providence implies, 
that there is m order and right zn eflemial 
lenden^y tO'get the afcendant overthek- con- 
traries. They imply in their natures fupe-^ 
xxox forceyfiability^ and permanency ; where- 
as^ confujm and wrong as fuch are neceiffa- 
rily weaky un^ahle^ zxAJelf-^defiruStrwe^ ThiS' 
^one;. I think, might ht fuffident to en- 
gage an attentive mind to beUeverprevioufl^ 
to any confideration of the a<aud flate of 
the world, that the former rather than the 
latter, muft be likely to be prevalent in itr 
But, perha^ps, we may with reafon proceed 
further in this way of thinking. The very 

notio» 
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notion diat there is ar^ circumftance in tb^ 
eourfe and adminiflration of the .world as it 
fiwld nat be, appears to me to be fel&evi4 
deotljr tacredibk* Jt itiiplies an impoflJbi- 
lity We that of deftr oylng fpace and dsra- 
tion J for it implies the non-exiftence ^w^iat 
fannot eVen in thought be deftroye^ j rf 
iiifinitef, onmipotent, and. ^ethi/img ret^ 
and goodntfs. While we conceive thefe to 
ttaaxtkt (and otherwife we cannot conceive 
without a contradi<aion) we muft bdieve 
that every thing repugnant to them, or not 
allowed by them, is excluded from na* 
ture * — But let this be as it will. It feems 



to 



• It woul4 take up too much time as well as lead 
to a Speculation too abftrufe for thcppefent difcourfe 
to explain my full meaning here, or to fh^w tb*t 
we have an intuitive perception of the exigence of 
infaiHey everlqfting, "mnipotent tnulligtnu zaA rtaitudt, 
which lijte eternity and ipimenfity we cannot de- 
ftroy, but remain afeer we have fuppofe^ them away, 
w»d the ideas of which are included in all our rea- 
foiwngs, and all ow notions of truth and morality. 
I therefore only hint this argument, and leave the 
feader to judge of it as he pleafes. See Revim tf 
the Principal ^ju/iitm md DiffictdtUs in Morals^ 
Chap. V. ^ ■ 

Ca 
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to me, on the whole, fcarccly more certain 
that events happen at all, than that they da 
not happen without the Providence of the. 
Deity. As the maker and preferver of the 
world, he muft take cognizance of what- 
ever happens, and have an abfolute domi- 
nion over it. Some determination, there- 
fore, of his will there muft be with refpedk 
to every event. His knowing that an event 
happens, and at the fame time not interpof- 
ing to prevent it, is a confent that it {hould 
happen ; and as this confent muft be found- 
ed on fome reafons, it is the very fame with 
fcxercifing a providence over the eventi 
This obfervation will have more weight if 
we add, that he forefaw the event before 
it happened, and yet was not pleafed fo to 
difpofe things as to exclude it; or, that 
when he eftablifhed the prefent fyftem of 
nature, he knew that it would arife in con- 
fequence of his eftablifhment, which yet 
he did not think fit to altc n - W e ought 
to poffefs not much lefs than his omni- 
fcience to be able to comprehend the reafons 
which have guided, in every inftance, the 

3 deters 
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determinations of his Providence. It fhould 
be enough to us to know that^ whatever 
thefe reafons s^re, they nipft be worthy of 
infinite intelligence, or at leaft, of a piece 
with that- perfeaion of wifdora and' art 
wjiich we fee in the whole of the inapimate 
creation. But thefe obfervations I Ihall 
have occaiion to refuo^e ia fome of the foI« 
Ipwiijg fe<tioft$. . 



s ^ 
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(Df t&e Arguments for Providence from 
the general laws and conjlitution of the 
"jmrld., 

IT has been fliewn in tile preceding 
fedlioi), that the perfed: charader of 
the Deity cannot he maintained without 
allowing jin all-dire£ting and unerring Pro- 
vidence. It would have been taking much 
too large a compafs to enter, on this occa-^ 
iion, into an account of the evidence for the 
Divine perfedions. 'Tis fufficient if.it ap- 
pears that the doftrjine of Providence refts on 
the fame foundation with them, and follows 
from them. There is, however, one objed:ion 
l^ere, of which it will be proper tot^ike fomc} 
notice. It may be faid, " that our only 
** evidence for the Divine perfedions is 
** taken from whatwe obferve of their ef- 
** feds in the frame of nature, and that there- 
♦♦ fore to infer from thefe perfedions any 

*• greater. 
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i^ greater order aiuJ: wif^om iti the admini- 
i^ Aration of natui:e than we caa actually 
i^ ob&rve, W to fuppofe greater perfe&icm ia 
*f the Deky thaa can b^ proveid, and' the 
^ fame with $rft determining the prx^rtie^. 
<^ of the csLv^ hy the effi^d^ ^ then de^ 
*^ termining the properties of the effed by 
**thecaiife/* 



» - r 



' In anfwer to thift I "would dbCst^^tSk^ 
that it is not true that our whole evidence 
for the Divine perfe^ions is taken from the 
frame of nature. The difcoveries of rea- 
ion, however they may be preceded by ob-? 
ferv^tion and ej^rience^ and take their rif^ 
from them, .tranfcend them infinitely; and 
In many inftanccs force us to receive truths 
which they are' incapable of fuggeftrng *. 

But, 

* I am under a neceffity of referring agaia 
to the Review of the principal j^e/llons and Di/*. 
ficulti^s in Morals% Chap, ift and lOth, where I 
have endeavoured to prove all that, is here aflerted'. 
The works of creation de'monftraU that the Creator 19 
poflefled of power and iktelligence. That he poffefles 
,th«n in the higheji poffiik degree^ follows from his na* 
turc ai m uncduffd Being, Whatever qualities fuch 

C 4 51 B^. 
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But, 2dly, fupp6fi1^g^that our :, whole 
knowledge of the Deity muft be dcriiied 
from what; we fee of hb works,! it wUiJnat 
follow that we ought itoafcribe^ him conly 
juft that precife degree of the perfe^i^jjdVe 
.believe him tp poffefs, which ifi ejiual.;t<> 
lyhatwe can compndiend.of theiiji^e^ritt 
the ^contrivance and order of '.the- WOlid; 
This would imply, that we ought never to 
infer from 2Lt)jdaf^ tnore.than.they imr&e- 
diately. contaiUji aad therefore would piitan- 

end 






a Being h^s^he muft h?iye necejjarilu and, therefore, 
in their fource and m infimlty/ This is capable of tiie 
ftrlfteft proof, ind mnft,-l--fani7;'^ appear to every 
one wl)o jiias juft views-pf iWtfuhjfea, , Tht pirfiA 
Uittlligmcf dfi the Peity betRg in . jhis way difcQv^redl,^ 
it will foUow that he is polfeflei^^f perfeSjt hnevolence 
and re^itude ;" for thefe are ihcluded in perfeft intel- 
ligence j as, I think, is (hewn in the treatife juft re- 
ferred to. And thus, on the principles maihtai^ed 
in that treatife, the complete ide^ pf Delty^ confift- 
ing of infinite power^ intelligence^ and goodnefs eflen^ 
tially united, will be eftablimed; and this being, 
eftablifhed, the doctrine of an unerring providence 
guiding all events, or of a perfeft order in nature, 
will be likewife eftablifhed, as is fhewn \n the pre?- 
ceding feclioUt 



, ■ * 
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iSttd • *a ill reaibtting.---'l^e <aHe B^Qfl? allt 
ways £ave> in himfelfi in ^a JS^r^fiHidegfeie^ 






much bighef degree ofrpoyJ^j^r* 3Yif4©n3i.:.«o4 

J* 

goodncfs in the Creator than thejif ^^^ 
exhibit; and therefore it will be right in 
this icafe, fifft ,td ' argie ^^upwarjiB- frem:^ the 
eiFedti as a foundatibn for provJng-the per-y 
fadionsof «thec^ia&,-and' thef|::b]iclr' agaiii 
firan-the caufe thiis tlifeovefcdtb* *e efi%4ir. 
3rhu8^: ia':iiair9raL'philaf6ph5r;^ by reafinhl^ 
iioTfc particular faCl© we gain tb®4cifiKdcdga 
bf the* general rlawsLwHich .olAaih in nature, 
and. afterwards apply: kittcfc -Iffirg' to; the 
explaiiation of /Qtb^-fafits which c cbiild ' not 
otbeuwife . kave •ieea.-acpQunlcd fbr^ .For 
jii3dfti«nce>;:fr0fe the faiSk: that cgravityals.. the 
powfei; which kfi^the moon in hec orbitt 
is inferred the gwxeral law of gravitation* 
by the help of which the whole order of the 
foijir. fyftem is kicT open to us^jp jfiid ftiJ • the 

njQtiions of the hc)dies .thatrampofQ-it exv 

plained, 
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pbittedi Ho^ tibfurd would it! beDo;oh» 
j«^ iathU inftance» than no conclufioncaA 
be. dsa^n fifom any. f ajfts. which will prove 
any greater degree of regularity in nature 
than thefe fa£t6 themfelves exhibit, or which 
€an be rightly ixfed to ^cjdain any other 
fads^ about which we can make no expe^ 
Hinente ?. 






: It is proper to add» jdly, thatweadu^ 
ally fee that nature is the effed of fuch wif« 
dom as furpafles our^ highefl: conceptions. 
We know this in numberlefs initances ; and 
the fame wifdom that takes place, in : theie 
inilancesy we are unavoidably led ta apply 
to other inftances where it is not feen^^ and 
to the whole adminiftration of events. It 
will> I hope, appear herea6:er that this is 
an obiervation of partiicular weight on this 
fubjedl: of Providence. - In the mean time^ 
It is neceflary that I fhould-^ter uponnfome 
topics of a different nature. ' 

The d^fign of this fedion is to give an 
account of fiich ^guments for Providence 
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ofi inay.be gathered from coBfidemg the 
general laws and oonftttution of the world* 

In order to be m explicit a»I can on this 
head, I (halt beg lea^e to ob&rv^v firft/ 
dot it appears undeniably that there is a 
plactof nature fettled, which deterthines in 
general the courfe of events. A particular 
order of cauf^s and effeds is maintained 
regularly and fteadily* Laws have been 
eftablilhed which operate invariably.. Many 
different claffes of creatures have been 
brought into exigence, and placed in cir« 
cumftances adapted to their different na« 
tures» and all provided for fuitably to their 
wants and exigences. The w(?rldy thft-ew 
^re, has not been left to fluctuate foi^tui^' 
oully. There is a care taken of it, and ai 
diredion given to its affairs.— Bw this doe^ 
not come up to what I have here dxiefly in^ 
iriew.-r^It is evident not only that there is a 
plan or conftitiition df nature by which be-^i 
ings are provkled for, and a general direfiioi^ 
givea to events ; bm that there is an inftu-^ 
ei)ce of th^> V^Vf poaftantiy €x:erted tot. 

9 |nai% 
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maintain this conftitutipn. - In other 
words ; it may be proved *' that the Deity 
'*' is dways prefent and always aBive in all 
*^ plapes; and thiat his energy ia the firfi 
** movpr. in every motion, and the truef. 
** fpurce of all the powers and laws which 
*^ take place. in the material world.*'— ^, 
To this concluljon all true philofophy leads 
i^is ; and it ia a point fo clofely conne&ed* 
with tho main.pjurpo.fe of this DifTertatiops 
that I fhall make it the fubje£); of particular 
exanjiinatigp. 

- Much labour has been employed by fome> 
perfons to account for all the phaenomena 
of nature by the powers of mechanifm, or 
the necefiary laws of matter and motion* 
!Sfut it ieems. indifputable that this cannot bGj 
4one. The pvimary^ caufis of things muft,» 
certainly, be fome powers or principles not 
mechanical. For let it be granted that 
any particular eflFe£k is owing to the im- 
pulfe of other matter on that in which the 
cfFed: is ohferved ; it may be aiked, what 
give? fliotion io this other matter^ If it ia: 

anfwered, 
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anfwered, the impulfe of feme third m^txtri 
it may be again alked, whence this third 
matter derives its motion. And thus, what- 
ever number of intermediate fteps there may 
be, we muft at laft come to fome matter that 
didiiot receive its motion from the impulfe 
of other matter ; or to fome iminechanical 
caufe. — — ^This reafoning can no way be 
evaded, but by either maintaining an end« 
lefs progreflion of motions communicated 
from matter to matter, without znj Jirjl 
mover ; or by faying, that the firft impel- 
ling matter moved itfelf. — —The former 
is an abfurdity too great to be embraced by 
any one 5 and there is reafon to hope, that 
the effential inadivity of matter is at pre- 
fent fo well uiiderftood, that there can be 
but few who will care to aflert the latter, 
A H our reafonings about bodies and 
the whole of Natural philofophy are found- 
ed on the three laws of motion, laid down 
by Sir Ifaac Newton at the beginning of the 
Principia. Thefe laws exprefs the plaineft 
truths ; but they would have neither evidence 
nor meaning, were not inadivity contained 

in our idea of matter, 

I know 
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I know it will be faid, that tcizxitt^ 
though naturally inert» may be made td 
be dtherwtfe 'by Divine powef . But this is 
the fame with faying, that matter may be 
made not to be matter. If inadivity be« 
longs to it at all, it mufl; belong to it as 
matter) or folid extenfion, and therefore 
taxxSt be infepftrable from it* 4 The na« 
tures of things are neceflarily what they arey 
independently of all power. Matter is j/& 
gured^ moveabkj difcerptible^ inaSUve^ and 
capable of communicating motion by im-- 
pulfe to other matter, juft as the four (Ides 
of a fquare and its diagofnal are mcommen^ 
furable ; that is, not by w/7/, but by ejfence. 
Thefe are not accidental but primary quali-> 
ties of Blatten Befides; matter void of 
uuM^vity^ fuppofing it poffible, could pro* 
diice no effed^. ^is only In confequence 
of this property that it is capable of giving 
motion to other matter, or of anfwering any 
purpofe. Were, therefore, the firft impel- 
ling 

* See the Etnuiri inta tht Natur* aftU Hman Sttil, 
Sea. I. N« ts, 24, a6, 27. 



4ing •maftter before liienf ioned dlVefted of iu 
mertioi, or endowed wkh a pHncipIe c^ 
^l&iaotio0, it ' would be wterly unfitted for 
it1ie^6iaffigned^h<" Whit is tiOW etfferted 
will JJerhaps ^, evident, and (he ifetftpoffi- 
Wlity olf matter without inertia jqipear'morc 
plainly upoff toitfidering paTtibil^Iy What 
Woiitd happen- 6tt -the collifion tiffii^ mat- 
ter with othear ittaHtf oi the 'faii»^ or of 
a diflferent kifidr -' 



» ^ ' ' 



WiJ knew flothiftg id filatt^^-arid* caii 
dfet^rfnine notliittg abbtit it, WAvvi not true 
&at ft muft yield '^o every inij^tfe tipon it 
in proportion to iht^oitt impreSodi antl 
chat; the moxkon^ cofnmuHkafed by- every 
impulfe ^is always equal to that' loji by the 
impelling body and cannot be either greater 
or lefs J or, in other words, that k is en- 
dowed wkh r^ftance^ and abfolutely and 
tativtYj pqffhe'^. But nothing lifce this can 

be 



' I 



* What I mean liefe when expreffed more accu- 
iFatcly is, that a change ofjiati is always produced iiji 
Ihe body impelling, equal to that produced in the 

body 
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be trufe on the fuppofition of ^Qivt.orjm^ 
refiftiiig matter j ■ iF or kt a mafs pf fuch 
piattcr be cdnceiyed 16 ftrikfi si^nother maft 
t)£ ina^ive matter at Yeft ilOaik tftrhat woiiI4 
ljapB?a;?: Not the m6*mg jof , that ajt WiK 
For thg impelling body having no refiftariqei 
or- no teiideikisY to coniihue in any flfttfc. ?^ 
motion Or reft> it can have nothing. likp 
Jbrccj and therefore eaa produce, no effe^ 
— ^hall it then pafs throUjg;h or penetrate 
the body at reft) and go on to move as if 

nothing flood in its way ? ^Thid aifb is 

impoflible, : or we have no idea at all of 
matter as a y&/i/ fubftance,' or as fomething 
diftinftfrom mere extenfion^*— *Tis certain 

» a 

thea that its xnotion muft be ftopped> 

• but 

■» • ^ • t 

body impelled. In compofition, of fnotioA, or. when 
<>ne body ftrikes another body in motion obliquely, 
there is always motion loft| becaufe fome of th^ 
farce of the Impelling body niuft be fpent in merdy 
altering the diredlion of the other; though even 
here, as well as in the nfolution of motion where^ foi* 
the fame reafon, motion i^ always gained, the general 
rule holds, that the fum ot . the motions thg /ami 
way, and the dijfifince of the motions iontrary waysj 
are always the fame before and after collifion. 
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Fut without communicating the leaft mo- 
tion to the body at reft, or having the leaft' 
cffeiS lipon it. That is, ari efFe(3: will be 
jjroduced without a caufe : For the body at' 
rfeft not having received any afteratioh of its' 
{fate, it could riot have re^aCledox been the 
means of altering the ftate of the other.-^'^ 
There is no way of avoiding thefe contra- 
dT£tlons biif by' faying, what is too ridicu- 
lous to defer ve any anfwer ; that the mov- 
ing body had the fagacity to exert its acti- 
vity to ftop itfelf the very inftant it came^ 
into contact with the other. 

But agairi; let us on the other hand, 
iuppofe a body of inadtive matter, (that is, 
of fuch matter as we commonly reafon 
iibout, and is the only fubje£t of the laws 
of mechanifm) to move towards another 
body of felf-moving and unrefifting matter, 
and to impel it in the very dire<3ion in 
which it tends to move itfelf. Now 'tis 
certain that having an innate tendency or 
endeavour to move ip this direftion, it cannot 
rejijl motion in this direction, and that 

D there- 
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therefore the firft body without being re^ 
a£ted upon, or haying its own ftate in any . 
manner altered by the impulfe, would 
carry it along with the fame velocity with 
which itfelf moves. Nay, the firft body,, 
though ever fo fmall, would, in the cir- 
cumftances fuppofed, communicate any 
motion though ever fo great to any mafs or 
mafles of matter, without lofmg any motioa 
itfelf, that is, without meeting with any 
obJlruSiion^ or ading at all on the, mat- 
ter moved. And thus any effect may be 
produced by the moft inade(juate caufe, or 
rather by no caufe at all. 

Once more ; let a collifion be conceived 
to happen between two equal bodies both 
compofed of matter without inertia^ mov- 
ing in contrary diredrons. As one of them 
cannot be conceived to penetrate the other, 
the relult muft be, that both fliali be flop- 
ped, but by nothing ; for both wanting 
that property on account of which we fay of 
matter, that when once in motion it wilt 
perfevere in motion, unlefs fomething ftops 
^, or having no power of refiftance> neither 

of 
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of them can be any obflnrflion to the 
motion of the othef *; 

' But 

* The rejijiance ofmatUr is dii ejipreffibn thaf muft 
be ufed in fpeaking on this fubje£): for want of a 
better; but there is fome danger of mifunderftanding 
it. The meaning of it is not thac matter ftiakes 
any oppofttion to a change of its itate, or exerts a^ 
force to maintain itfelf in the 'ftate it ts in, as fome 
have every improperly expreffed themfelyes. This 
would imply that very activity which I have en- 
deavoured to fhevi^ to be inconfiftent with its na- 
ture; .and wert it true, a part of the force of every 
impulfe would be fpent merely in overcoming this 
dppofition without producing any ether tSt(k\ and 
therefore the fum of the motions the fame way would 
be always greater before than after collidon, which 
is impoffible. The largeji body will be moved by 
any the flighteft impulfe of Ae fmalhji ; b«it then it 
can be moved only in porportion to the force of the 
impulfe ; and this is what is chiefly meant by the 
rejijiance of matter. For inftance, A body at reft 
will rejijl another which is moving towards it ; that is, 
it' will be an oiftriUfion to the motion of this dthen 
The lattei' will be retarded by the former, and will 

lofe juft as much motion as Jt communicates ^ In 

other words. The refijiance of matter is that/ in its 
nature which makes it require an adequate foreign 
caufe of ^\trf change of ftate, or from whence it 

D 2 it 
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But the impoffibility of alt adire qila^^ 
Kties or tendencies m matter may Be proved: 



m 



& wholfy pc^nvty and incapaWe of receiving, any mo-^ 
lion from impulfe that is not in a certaiir fixed prov. 
portion to the nlative momentum df the impelling: 
bpdy, and i&idljequah to the change of ftate it fgfFer^' 
ii> confequ^nccs of .th^ impulfe. In thia proportion 
matter is ab^^ays moved without difficulty % but beyond? 
this there is; not only a diffituby but an impcfftbUity' of. 
nioving itf. and whatever motion it can be fappofed/ 
tb receive; from any impulfe that is greater than that* 
which the impelling body lofes^ it muft derive frqnv^ 
nothing at all«r 

I have ipokcn above of the f^re oS matter and of 
its a^ingf at the fame time that I have aflerted it not 
to be aiSfive. An attentive and candid reader cannot- 
think this an^ inconiifieiicy,, The a<9ivity denied to»- 
matter, is, a power of changing its own ftate^ n^t. 
that of ailing upon other matter by impulfe. This 
fort of aftiyity or power follows from and is neceflar* 
rily implied in its perfeft paflivenefs. or inertia. 

Since the firft edition of this work I have found 
n\uch the . faq;ie obfemtigns with thofe now. raade.oa . 
the refiftance of matter in an. Eflay» entitled,. Retnaris 
en tire, laws of motion and the inertia of matter^ by Dr*^ 
Steward, Profejfor of Natural Philofaphy at £dinburgh^ 
publiflied in the firft Volume of the Edinburgh Phy- 
fical EflaySr— rl have found in otherioAancesa confor-* . 

■^ mity 
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in a way ftill mote direft and decifive> ■ 
Let it be fuppofed that a body now at reft 
has an innate tendency to move. This 
tendency muft produce its eflFe£t, eitha: 
by a gradual acceleration in the manner 
gravity aAs ; or by inftantaneoufly pro- 
ducing that particul^ degree of motion 
which fatisfies it, and then ceafing^ 
In the former cafe ; the tendency to ac- 
celeration being the fame with a tendency 
to a conftant change of velocity, and this 
being a permanent quality in the body, no 
P?irticular motion derived from it can have 
the leaft duration^ but muft be given and 
deftroyed at one and the fame moment, 
and therefore nothing could be dohe.-^In 
other words; fuch a tendency is a tendency 
to an infinity of different velocities at once, 

and therefore is impoffible. Neither can 

motion be acquired in the latter way ; 

D 3 for 

inity between the obfervations in that excellent Eflay 
find fomc th^t follow, which gives me pleafiirc, and 
confirms me in thinking, that there ^re few points 
better proved, than that which is the fubjcdt of this 
kiXxQXi from p, 27 to p. 52, 
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for motion To acquired no force couM 
deftroy, becaufe at the very inftant it i$ 
deftroyed it muft be acquired in confe- 
qtience of the fuppofed tendency. No 
impulfe, therefore, can without a con-r 
tradidion be fuppofed to have any efFed 
upon the motion of fuch a body ; and 
though ever fo fmall, it would carry 
before it all the bodies of the world if 
in its way, without being itfelf retarded. 
And were two fuch bodies, moving in 
contrary direftions, to meet, fince nei- 
ther could be flopped, they muft either 
penetrate one another, or be annihilated. 

It is eafy to fee that the fame way of 
jirguing may be ufed to prove, that there 
can be no innate tendency* in matter, 

when in motion, to a flate of refl. 

Matter naturally preferves the motion 
once imprefTed upon it, juft as It does 
its figure ; and were npt this true, i\ 
would not be poffible that any fbrc^ 
ihould give it motion, for the efFedt of 
fiich forge not being capable of remain- 



a > • • • 
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ing arjy time, it would be loft as foon 
as gained : that is, no eflFed would be 
produced. 
< 
Thefe are obfervations which I am 

perfuaded, no perfon can duly attend to 
without feeling the weight of them. 
Nothiiig, furely, can be more repugnant 
to our ideas of matter than fclf-motoon ; 
nor is there any conclufion "which there 
is much more reafon to rely upon than 
that it is riot a fiibjeA capable of any ' 

Jpontaneous powers^ and therefore muft owe 
every change that can happen in it to fome 

foreign influence. 

This conclufion will be further con- 
firmed if we confider what naturally 
offers itfelf in the next place, and • 
what muft not be omitted on this ar- 
gument, that lelf-moving matter muft 
have thought and defign. Whenever 
matter moves it muft move in fome 
particular direfkion, and with fome pre- 
cife degree of velocity; and there be- 

D 4 ^ ing 
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^ng aij iAfinit)s of tKefe- equally ^qffible^ 
\t c^npot move itfelf wjthoijt felefling 
one of thefe out of the reft, or deter- 
xnining itfelf to one of them exclufively of 
.ali ^e others, and therefore .ijot wjittiout 
^^fi^,-7— ^But thiis is not alL It may 
be plainly proved that matter cannot be 
the ultimate caufe of the phanomena of na?* 
j Vre, or .1^ ag««, wb^h. by any powl 
^1% injti^^eijt in itfelf, produces ^tbe ge^ 
^eral laws of n^tufe, /without poifeiliqg 
fhc bigheft degree, qf Jcnowledg^; and 

:5vifdom,- ^Let us, as ^ proper inftance 

to reafon upon here^ take the p^rticulac 
law of gravitation. The. true ^pcpunt, \ 
fay, of this law cannot be any innatq. 
jMTopenfities' of matter to motiop, qr its 
|mifpjrjoly mpymg itfelf acjcording^ f o ftatej| 
rules. , For in order to obferye thefq 
rules, eyeiry particle of »t n|ufl: be able 

to conform itfelf to ^U the differejnt fitu- 

' ' ', -' ■' ' * * * 

^tiojjs it can. be ii), ^\^^ therefor^ giui^ 
knpv the precife di/iaficest ^^g^^^if^^^ 
and number pf all the fijrroundjpg; parts of 
matter ji thpfe being the circumftance^ 

2 which 



i s .«. 
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jBrJjicl) imiverfeHy detetmine liie force 
^;td dirc<Ho|i of gravity^ Thus; ,if t^ 
|)article of ixMitter o» tfee .fiirface of thfi 
jearA tends . tow«ds :the evth hj it? owfl^ 
energy, aad .TOthout ,^ny jforeign ijaflu? 
^nce upon it, with that precife degrep 
pf velocity^ and in that prccife dir-e^liQ^ 
which the law of gr^avitatipn requiec^ 
it muft, in order tp :thi^^ j^nojy l;he pxer 
pjfe j^^ure and iiu/A of the earth, and it? 
JStuation upon it, fince tJ;^e fnxalleft va-r 
jjation in a^ny one of thffe particular^ 
will alter th<5 velocity apd ^lire^ion of its 
lj[jotion. When placed wjti?iv the furfece 
it muft) diminifji it3 own fprc^Q at ^iffcxenf, 
^iftanees from the center, ja tljj^ ^mplf 
(iire^ ratio of t^efe diftance?. When 
placed without the furf^pe^^ if inuft 4i? 
piinifti its own force in the inverf^ 
^plicate ratip of its 4i^^<^^$ from th^ 
penter. When carried to the center of 
gravity between the moon . and the earth> 
it muft determine itfelf to • reft. When 
carried beyond this, it niuft determine 
|ts motion (owardg the moon, and not 
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the earth.- Is it ppffible that matter 

dould vary its own motions in a manner 
thus wonderful; infomuch that all the 
different parts of it appear to a£t in 
perfeft concert with one another for 
producing the order of nature, and 
l)ringing about the beft ends * ? The 
following argument will, I believe, 
fliew that there is not lefs than the 
evidence of demonftration againft the 

poflibility of this. Nothing can inow 

or a£l where it is not. The prefencfc 
and adlivity of every particle of matter 
are confined to that particular part of 
fpace it fills up. Were It ever fo intel- 
ligent or adbive it could know nothing, it 
could Jo nothing beyond this. How then 
can it be fo acquainted with the ftate of 
bodies at the greateft diftance from it, and 
no way connedted with it, as to be able 
to aft in concert with them, and to move 
itfelf in e^cadt conformity to their fituatiod 

and numbers 1 ? 

What 

* See Pr. Stewart's E^^y, quoted p. 36. 
1 *' It is inconceivable that inanimate brute mat- 
'^ t^r Should, without the mediation of fomething 

« €lfci 
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What has been laid of * gravitation 
might with equal . evidence be proved 
concerning any xtiorc general caufe, of 
which poffibly gravitation may be only 
ah efFed: ; fuch as Sir Ifaac Newton's 
Mtber^ or whatever other medi^ims or 
powers may exift> and be the real primary 
caufes of the phaenomena of the worjd. 
The elafticity, for example, of fuch aij 
atber as Sir Ifaac Newton has defcribed, 
fuppofing it to exift, muft be derived, not 
from any powers of felf-motion in the 

matter 

* 

M elfe, which is » not material, operate upon and af* 
•* k& other matter without mutual cpntail, as it 
<< muft be, if gravitation be eiTential and inherent in 
^* it. And this is one reafon why I deilred you 
*' would not afcribe innate gravity to me. Th^t 
** gravity fhpuld be innate, inherent, and. eiTential 
•* to matter, fo that one body may ^^ upon another 
f< at a diftance through a vacuum,^, without the 
f* mediation of any thing elfe, by and through which 
♦< their action and force may be cpnveyed from on© 
f< iq another, is to me fo great an abfurdity that I 
f' believe nq man who h^s in philofophical matters a 
f * competent faculty of thinking, can ever fall into 
f* it." See the Third of the F^^r Letters from 5if? 
Jffff^c Newton to Dr. Pent'yj printed for Mr. Podfley^ 
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matter of this atber^ but from the con^nt 
Hgeocy upon it of an ioteUigent and omni^ 
prefent fpirit*. 

To affert that matter can cohfolm its 
own mdtioiM in the manner requrfite to 

prodnice 

♦ *« lo our enquiries into nature" (fay$ an excel* 
lent philofopher) " we are always meeting with 
♦• powers that furpafs mere tncchanifm, or thfe 
^< effects of matter and motidn. The laws olf 
*^ nature are conftant and regukr, and for ouglA 
** we know all of them may be refolved into one 
f* general and extenfive power j but this power itfelf 
•* derives its properties and efficacy not frojn 
^* mechanifm, but in a great meafure from the 
•• immediate influences on the firft moven" Mr^ 
MackUturin^s Account of Sir Ifaac Newton^ s DifcoverieSf 
Book IV. ch. 9. §. 12. ^r^. — " lyater philofophers 
*^ frame hypothefes for explaining all things mecha- 
^* nicallyi whereas, the main b.ufinefs of natural 
^ philofophy is to argue from phaenomena without 
♦* framing hypothefes, and to deduce caufes from 
^* cfTeas till vire come to the very firft caufe which 
^ certainly is not mechanical* Newton^ $ Opticit, ^ery 

^8, r-*^ Caufae fimpliciflimaB nulla dari poteft 

^^ mechanica esfplicatio : fi daretur eniili, caufa 
^« nondum effet fimpliciflima,*' Mr^ Cqtffs Prefac§ 
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produce and maintain thofe generaL laws 
of nature on which the world depends, . 
1^. indeed hut little better tba»t dire6t 
atheifm, or refolving ultimately the whole, 
order and contriyance Qf • the : world into 
matter and- n»Qt4oni> - ' ^ Some good* 

sieiH however, ha^e beea ftrangfefy de*' 
eeiyed on thia fu^ef^. hy confufed no^ 
lions of the Divine power to plaitf; lawir: 
ilk matter, or to indue it with certain 
active principles * and tendencies, ia 
virtue of which it IhaU of itfelf,' \ and in- 
dependently of any, immediate. extemaL 
influeaoe/ upon it^ ^.K^i^^^ithe plan atfirftt 
kid by infinite, wiidcknv and cmtinue ' the 
form and order of the univerfe. But. 
they could never have entertained . any > 
fuch: opi;3ion, hadj theyv attended in. ai 
proper manner to that /War/fe of matter' 

before explained, . by which it. ia as in- 

. • » 

capable pf changing . its, own. Hate with. 

. refpe^. 

♦ «<' The great author of allthiftgs (Mr. Derham 
*• fays) has infpiriud th« "materials of which the 
♦•• world*confrfl» with the aefilJi quality called gravity.^* 
4«r^TJf^%, B6okVL ch/3. 
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refpeft to reft and motion as its owh 

figure ; or had they confidered that if 

matter, hy its own proper agency^ produces 

the laws, and keeps up the regularity of 

nature, it is a fubjedt naturally capable 

of thofe powers whereby it does this^ 

and might as well have at firft difpofed 

itfelf into the form and order of the 

univerfe * 

It 

♦ 'Tis wordi obfervlng that the reafoning here 
ufed holds with equal force againft a notion that 
has been embraced and defended by fome great men» 
but which is totally unworthy of them; I mean 
the notion of a plaftic rnfture^ or certain vital and fpi-- 
ritualj but unintelligent and necejfary agent .which the . 
Deity is fuppofed to have created to carry on under 
himfelf his fcheme, and to produce the various ef- 
fefts and phasnomena of nature, If an unintel- 
ligent agent can ad with fuch uniformity, alid yet 
fo varioufly, as to produce the order of the world, 
and govern its motions ; if, for inftance, it can 
frame the bodies of plants and animals, or fo direct 
its own adron as to impel the particles of matter to-' 
wards one another, in fuch different dire£i:ions, and 
with fuch different forces in different fituations, as 
to be the conftant caufe of thofe laws and powers 
which obtain ih the corporeal univerfe, and on which 
depend its form and being ; if, I fay, this is pof- 

fiblc 
I 
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It has been alfo often objedcd " that 
*^ it is impairing the beauty of the 

*^ world 

fible, there is an eiki of all our reafonings about 

caufes and efFe(fls, and of all arguments for defign 

and intelligence in the author of nature, taken from 

its regularity and beauty. It avails nothing to. 

fay, that this agent z.Si% in fubordination to the 

Deity, . and only in virtue of povrers given it by 

him. For it is not fuppofed.to be merely an inftru- 

ment in the hands of the Deity which never acts 

except in confequence of being firft aded upon ; but 

what it does it is fuppofed to do properly by a 

power inherent in itfelf, without wanting any im- 

mediate direftion from the Deity ; and the very rea- 

fons that have been aiSgned for fuppofmg fuch an 

agent, are, that it is abfurd to think that the Deity 

ihould be continually employed fo much in vain^ as 

is necefTary to be fuppofed, if the general laws of 

the world are derived from his agency ; and that it 

is diflionouring him to conceive of him as a&ing 

himfelf continually on matter^ and immediately 

concerned in framing the bodies of the meanefl 

plants and infefts. To as little purpofe is it , 

t^ fay, that omnipotence can give fuch a power 

to an unintelligent agent : for what has not wifdom 

tannot aft wifely, and no power can make that to be, . 

which canmt be. If the Deity can make a caufe - 

that 
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*• WDrld, and repreferiting it as a j/ro^ 
*• du£lion * more imperfea than dhy 

** work 

tHat slAs without knowledge of clefigfl to produce 
regular efFefIs ; then- it is id the nature of things 
pbffibk for futhz caufe'to produce Jkcb eSeSts $ then 
d^fign in the caufe is not ' necejfarj to the greateft ' 
conceivable ordet and regularity in the cfFed^ nor 
can we cettainl} infer the one from the other : then, 
in ihort, any thing may produce any thing, and no 
conclufion with refped to the caufe can be drawn> 
in ' any cafe, from what we fee in the efffeft,' — ^ — ^ 
iTic effefls of habits have been very improperly al- 
ledged, as afibrding inftances of regular a^ion 
without knowledge of dcfign. For, What is done' 
by hibitfe, is, I think, always done in confeqiiehce * 
of fome volition or diredion of the mind ; and bur * 
n6l being'eonfcious of it is in reality no more than 
nht remembering it^ the whole eiFe6l of a habit 
oil the executive powers confifting in their more eafy* 
add ready compliance ivith the diilates of the mind. 
But not to infift on this ; let it be granted that re- 
gular a^oiis are frequently performed in confequence* 
of habtts without thought or defign ; this, if true, 
muft be owing to certain powers and laws of the' 
animial oecondmy 'which muft be accounted for in 
the fame mtoner with other powers and laws which > 
obtain in nature^ and cannot be made an argument' 
fot fuch a blind plaftic force as Has been contended, 

for, 
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" work of hiimaa art, to maintain that 
^^ it cannot filbfift of itfelf,. ..or. . that it 
" requires the. haad of its maker to be 
*' always at .it. td continue it$ mQtiona. 
** and order/* . ' . i 

The ^ full anfwcr to this obje<Sion is^ 
that to every machine or perpetual move-, 
ment for anfwering . any particular pur^ 
pofe^ there , always belongs fome ^rji, 
mover^ fome 'weight or Jpring^ or ' other 
power which is continually adling upon 
it,' and from which all its motions are 
derived : Nor, wiithout fuch a power, 
ia, it poflible to conceive of any fuch 

for, without begging the queftion. — — See the 
truly great and learned Dr. CudwortVs IntelleSiudl 
Syjienij Book I. Chap. 3. where the opinion on 
ivhtch I have made thefe remarks is particularly ex« 
plained and defended. See alfo an account of a con- 
troverfy which it occafioned between Mr^ Bayle and 
Le Clcrc, in the account of the life and writings 
of Dr. Cudworth, prefixed to the fecond edition of 

the IntelleSiual Syftem by Dr. Birch. Dr. Henry 

More and Dr. Grew have likewife maintained this 
opinion. 

£ machine. 
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machine. The machine of the 
then^ tike aU befides analogous to it of 
which we haye any idea^ muft have a 
^r^ mover. Now, it has, I think, been 
demonftrated, that this firft moirer cannot 
be matter itfelf. If follows, therefore, 
that this obje<ftion is fo far from being 
of any force, that it leads us to the 
tery conclufion which it is brought to 
overthrow. — —The excellence of a ma- 
chine by no means depends on its going 
properly of it/elf^ for this is impoflible ; 
but on the fkill with whidi its various 
parts are adjufted to one another, and 
an its different eflfeds are derived from 

the conjiant aStion of fome power 

What would, indeed, make a machine 
appear imperfeft and deformed is, af-; 
figning a feparate power to every diftindt 
part, without allowing any place for 
mechanifm. And, in like manner, what 
would really make the frame of nature 
appear imperfe<5t and deformed is, re- 
ibiving pfasmomena too foon to the Di- 
vine agency, or fuppofing it the imme^ 

diate 
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di^f caufe of every particular efFefb. But 
ei^ery oae nixuft fee that what I have 
becio ple;tding for is not this, but only, 
X^% however far niechaaifm may be car« 
r|f4 ?n4 th€ eh^^iii of c^ufeft e^it^nd i^ 
tbe material univerfe, to the piviqe 
Povrer exerted continually in all pls^ce^ 
every law and every efFe£t and motion i^i 
it muft be at lafi relolved-— ^Tbis is a^ 
coQcluiion which the modern improve-!- 
ments in Batural philofophy have fibun^ 
dantly conlirmed, and which fome of the 
firil; and beft philofophers have received; 
nor can that philofophy be otherwife 
than little and contemptible which hides 
the Deity from our views, which excludes 
him from the wor|d, or does upt termi|iate 
in th^ act^nDwledgemeat and adoratiofi pf 
him as the maker, preferver, and ruler of 
all things ^. 

The 

♦ *' The philofopher who overlppk§ the trapes of 
«♦ an all-governing Deity in nature, contenting him- 
" fclf with the appearances of the material univerfc 
^ onty^ and the mechanical laws of motion, negle£ts 

E 2 «* what 
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The point on which I have been 
infifting is of fo much importance that 
ho apology can be neceffary for dwelling 

fo long upon it. What has been faid 

has a tendency to give an attentive mind 
the deepeft fenfe of the dependence of 
the creation of the Deity ? for it fhews 
us that he is properly the life of it, the 
infinite Spirit by which it is informed and 
fuftained ; that all material caufes are no 
more than inftruments in his hand, and 
that from him their efficacy is derived; 

and 

<« what is moft excellent; and prefers what js 
*« imperfcft to what is fupremely perfed, finitude to 
«* infinity, what is narrow and weak to what is 
•^ unlimited and almighty, and what is perifliing to. 
*^ what endures for ever." Mr. Maclaurin*s Account 
tf Sir Ifaac Niwtan's Difcoveriesj Book IV. Ch; 9. 

Se£t. I. —" Sir Ifaac Newton thought ithiofl: 

*' unaccountable to exclude the Deity only out of the 
<^ univerfe. It appeared to him much more jutt 
*< and reafonable to fuppofe that the whole chain of 
<• caufes, or the feveral feries of them, fhould center 
«f in him as their fource; and the whole fyftem 
<< appear depending on him the only independent 
« caufe." Ibid. Sed, 5. 
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. and that, fo far is he from being an idle 
fpeftator of what happens, that were he, 
for one inftant,' to fufpend his agency, 
univerfal confufion would take place, and 
all nature fall to pieces. , 

I need not fay how irrefiftible the evi- 
dence is which arifes from hence for 
the dodrine of * Providence.— —What it 
may be of moft importance to recom- 
mend to notice in this place is the fol- 
lowing obfervation. ^It has been proved 

'that the Deity pervades and aftuates the 
whole material world, and that his unre- 
mitting energy is the caufe to which 
every efFeft in it muft be traced. Now, 
mt fpiritual world is, without doubt, of 
^greater confequence. Is his energy then 
wanting here ? Is there not one atom of 
matter on which he does not aft; and 
' is there then one living Beiiig about which 
he has no concern ? Does not a Jione 
fall without him ; and does then a man 
fuffer without him ? Are fuch influences 
as may be neceflary to bring about a juft 

E 3 regulation 
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regulation of events in the moral Worlds 
XgCs likely than thofe influences whid^ we 
know to be exerted continually to main-- 
tain the order of the inanimate world? 
■ T he truth is, thp inanimate world 
is oi; no confequence abflra^ed from its 
fubferviency to the animate and reason- 
able wcM*ld. The former^ therefore, muft 
be preferved and governed entirely with a 
view to the latter *. 

This lead$ me to a further argument 
cm this fubjed which has» I think, con- 
fiderable weight, and fecms greatly to 
ilrengthen the concluflon I would eflablifh, 
: T his argument has been hinted 

already, but it is neceflary that it fhould 
be here brought, piore particularly to view, 
Jt offers itfelf to us upon confidering the 

wifdom manifefted in the flxuiSture of 

• . . . . . • . • ■ ' . • 

every 

* I have not mentioned here the cpnftant exertion 
of Divine power in maintaining the fucceffion of 
vegetables, and in producing men, and other 
beings, becaufe particular notice of it will be take(i 
hereafter. 



eTery obje£t in the inanimate creation* 
How fair is the form of ^Vicry regetabk, 
and how curioofly arranged itd parts? 
What a profufion of beauty and elegance 
feem^ to be wailed away in. woods and 
wildcrncfles, wh»e no eye ewr 6bfcrves 
them? What ex<]\iifite mechanifm, what 
nice workmaiifhip and amazing art appear 

tn every leaf and ipire of grafs ? ■»' 

Let us how a& oiirlelves ; has Gc>d, in 
the hweft <£ his works, been, thus iavijh 
of wifdom, beauty* «nd ftiill^ and is he 
J^aring €€ thefe in the concerns of rea^ 
^nable beings ? or ^ does he lefe regard 
order, propriety^ and fitnefe in the deter-, 
mination of their ftates?--— — It is nol 
poBble to imagine this. — -—Whatever 
appearance the affairs of men mjty at 
prefent make to us, we may be certain 
that tliey are , direfted by the fame wif^om 
with that which we obferve in the reft of 
nature; that is, by a wi<<§om which we 
know to be infinitely- fuperior to ours ; by 
a wifdom, whith, in tlte meaneft objeifts, 
ij exa^ and incomprehenfible, and which 

E 4 there* 
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therefore^ muft be as much more fe^ in 
higher objeifts, as they are of :grcater 
value. — T-r — ^To this purpofe in a great 
meafure is- the reafoniag we find in Matt. 
Vi. 28, &c. ' Why take ye thought, ^ for 
rayment ? Cmjider the lillies d/ the field how 
they grow. T[hey toil noty neither do, they 
fpin.i und yet^ I pty unto you^ that eveff, 
Solomony in all his glory ^ was not arrayed 
like^ one, of, [thefe. , . Wherefore ^ if God Jq 
•clotM fhe\grafs of the fields which to^ay 
isy and itorin^orrow , if ^cafi into the oven ; 
Jhall he not mu^h mr^ clothe yoUy ye of 
little faith, ? Behold the .fowls ^qf the air^ 
for they^ fpw noty neither do they reapy nor 
gather into barns ; yet your heavenly father 
feedetb them. Are not ye much ^etten than 
they t 

'\ ' if 

There is not indeed any thing '\jirhich 
has a ^ much . greater tendency .. tQ give 
relief to a mind earneftly wifliing to be 
fatisfied of a wife fuperi/itendency of ^Ij 
that befalls it, than, to ■ contemplate, the 
furious organization of . any .|lower ^ or 

» . herb 
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herb of the field, and the , attentioa 
Jbeftowed on , pven it$ outward figure ; 
^tnd thea to eonfider whether it is pror 
4)able, that the Being who jC? wonder^ 
fully wrou^t .^^i6 a fubftance, caa 
.^egledt any intelligent ere^Jure, or -be 
inattentive to any circumftance^ of hi$ 
^xifteace; whether he who has ; with per- 
ftdi exa<3:aefs adjufted the part^ df .^ead 
matter to one another in the.xiieft /ri^ 
jUng plants muft not be ; proportiaoably 
-cxaft in what .is pf . iiifinitejy ; greater 
mopient, the adjuftment of t pleidure ; an^ 
p^in to ^Jl^mqnfml,'lr^Oxy,\tt fuqh 
^a perfon fix his thoughts' ^n the ftrufturp 
of his body, and confider, whether it is 
credible that he who has fo fearful^ 
made this, and difplayed fuch unfpeak- 
able wifdom in adjufting and regulating 
every particle of matter that compofes 
it ; has not difplayed proportionable 
wifdom in the ftruiSure of his mind, of 
is not proportionably .careful in adapting 
events to its cafe, and in regulating what--» 
gyer it feejs, -Tr--r To fay no more. If 

VRerring 
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unerrifig wiiHom (hews itfelf in the diredioa 
iBLhd government of corporeal nature, and 
^1 its parts are ordered in number, weight, 
«i^ me&fure, (o that the more we know 
'6i it, the more we are forced to admire 
It ; if its meaneil works are iinifhed with 
coinpkte isiccuracy, And the whole fyftem 
-appears harmonious and grand in the 
liigheft poffible degree; what harmony, 
what wifdom and goodnefs may we well 
¥6ckon upon iii the government of the. 
intelleflual world ? What care and accuracy 
ib difpofing the lots of the individuals of 
it ? How grand muft be its plan, and how 

l^erfeft its order i 
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S E C T. HI, 

Of the manner in which Providence is 

adrntni/iered. 

WHAT has been liitfaertb bkd 
contains a brief view of tlie 
principal argumeiits for the dodrioe of 
a righteous and all wife Providence. My 
de^gn in this fe£Uon is to offer a few 
obTervations relating to die mode of 

it/ 



• 




I have frequently in the prekeding 
fe&ions fpoken on the fuppofition^ that 
a perfed: direction of events i^ brought 
about by the Divine infiuenoe) immedi? 
ately and conftantly e^ferted every where 
for that purpofe. It muft however be 
remembered that this is a poiaat about 
V^ich all ar( not agreed* Mainy wife 




t« 
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and good men are ftrongly prejudiced 
againft the fuppofition, that there have 
been any interpofitions of Divine Power 
fince the creation in directing affairs^ 
as implying an impotence, unlkilfulnefs, 
and operofenefs unworthy of infinite . wifdom. 
They, therefore, chufe to conceive of the 
laws and order of the material world, 
as having been at firft adjufled in exa£t 
correfpondence to what fhould happen 
in the mc^al world, arid the whole 
fcheme including all events as originally 
defigned and laid in the beft manner, 
and now continually going on to open^ 
and unfold* itfelf agreeably to the Divine 
idea, without any occafion for any. inter- 
pofitions. As far as fuch maintain 

the fame perfect dire<fiion of affairs in 
confequence of an original eftablilhment, 
as. is 'commonly fuppofed to be brought 
about by conjiant influences, they main- 
tain all that we have reafon : to be 
anxious about on the prefent fubjei3:. 
Arid diis, indeed, I fhould ima-gine, it 
mufl be imp6flible for any one who has 

- 3 ' j^ft 
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jttft notions of the Divine perfedions to 
avoid maintaining, let him think on 
this fubjed in other refpefts as he pleafes* 
For thus vsre may argue, ■ When the 
Deity at firft fixed the prefent plan of 
nature^ and gave Beings their different 
powers and afFeftions, he either had a 
perfeft forefight of the v^hole train o£ 
events that would arife in confequence* 

of his eftablifhment, or he had not. '- 

If he had this fore-knowledge, the events 
fore- known were either all of them 
fudh' as he faw it would be propereft to 
leave as fore-known, or they were not.- 
If the affirmative is aflerled ; it is all I 
plead for. Every event in this cafe will 
be juft fuch as perfed: reditude is pleafed 
either to make it, or to fuffer it to be. ■ » 
But, on the contrary, if amongft the- 
fore-known events there were any which 
it was on any account right or proper to- 
exclude; on this fuppolition, a good* 
theift, who rgedts all occafional interpofi^: 
tions^ muft of necefjity fay, that the original 
plan would have been fa altered as toi 

exclude 
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exclude thcfe erehtst and to prodttee « 
complete ccuncldence of all that fhouKl 
happen wilh the counfeU and defigas 
of infinite wifdom and goodnefs. Thia 
cannot be avoided while the exif^ence of 
infinite wiidom and goodnefs in nature 
is believed; and thus the doctrine of 
Providence in its higheft fenfe will ftill 
be aflerted. 

But if an exaft fore-knowledge of all 
a^liQos and' eventSi and fuch a perfe£k 
original eftabliihment in confequence of 
iti as I have mentioned, are thought by 
any to be impoflible; and if, for this 
reafon, no more is fuppofed than that 
powers were given to beings, and gene- 
ral laws fettled, and then events (^f* 
fered to arife as they would, without 
any particular care or fuperintendency 
exercifed over them; in this cafe, the 
do^ne of Providence will be intirely 
r^eSed ; And if fuch fentiments are true, 
the univerfe is a chaos ; the charader of 
^ parent of it is imperfea ; all truft in 

him. 
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luin» and fuppUcations to him are ab« 
furd> and no part of practical religion ha$ 
any good foundation.~~But after what 
haa been before faid» I hope I may be 
allowed to take it for granted, that thefc 
fentiments are not true, and that there w 
indeed a perfe£k direction of all erents^ 
■ ' "^T he point I am now confidering is,^ 
in what manner this is accomplished ; 
and it has probably been already ieen in 
fome meafure why I chufe to conceive 
of it as produced by coniiant influences, 
rather than fuch an original efbbIiih-» 
ment as I have mentioned^— •^— It will 
appear to fome^ that an original ejflab- 
lifhment, anfwering this purpofe, implies 
univerfal fatalism, and^ that in events 
happening ampngfl; reafonable agents, 
there muil be. infinite variations and un- 
certainties not poflible to be regulated 
by it. But be this as it will } it muft, 
I think, be difficult for an attentive per- 
fon to perfuade himfelf, that the other 
method of adminiftring Providence is 
. not the mpft capable of bringing about, 

a 
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a perfcdt regulation of events. • And if 
this (houid be true j or, if any purpofe* 
of wifdom and goodnefs may be anfwered 
by coiiftant influences, which could not* 
at all, 01* not fo well, haVe been anfwer*^ 
cd in any other way, we ihay be fatisfied 
that there really are fuch influences : And 
to aflert the contrary from a prejudice 
againfl: them as not regular, or not be-» 
coming the Deity, feems in the higheft 
degree unreafonable. Can it be irregular 
to produce the highefl: regularity, or 
unbecoming the Deify to govern the 
univerfe and its afiairs in fuch a manner 
as is moft . agreeable to the ends for which 
he created it ? Will he facrifice the high- 
eft order to the loweft ; or fufFer events to 
arife at random in the world, rather than 
at any time put forth his hand to direct 
them?' Muft he have been only looking 
on ever fince the creation ; and is tbis 
what is moft becoming him ? 

Some, probably, are led. into miftakeg 
on this fubje£t, by thinking of the man- 
ner 
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iiet in whith it is moft becoming the 
Deity to a6k, too ftridtly in conformitjT 
to that in which men are obliged to a£t* 
They have but little power, and there- 
fore are obligfed to be as frugal of it as 
poffible; But there is nothing diiBcult 
to the Deity> arid confequently there 
can be nothing to influence him to chufe' 
one way of asking rather than another, 
betides, its being more agreeable to re£li-' 

m 

tude^ and more conducive to his end. 
And this likewife isj in reality, the moll 
beautiful way of adirig^ Beauty confifts 
chiefly in the proper arid efi^edtual adap- 
tation of means to eiids^ Foi: this rea- 
fon^ thofd means are th6 mofl; beautiful^ 
and thofe fyfteras the befl:, which bell 
anfwer thtiir end. ' ^' I n mere natural 
order^ abftradted from all ufe, there is 
nothing valuable j and the very reafoh why 
the Deity has chofen to eftablilh a courfe 
of nature is, the neceffity of it as a means 
to produce happinefs, and to give hii 
(IreafoEiable creatures room for a proper 

F .. txertionr 
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exertion of their faculties, and for tbe 
jH'adice of virtue. 

Thefe obfervations feem to me of im-^ 
portance on the prefent fubjedf but, 
without having recourfe to them, it muft 
furely be very evident> that influences^ 
confiftent with tbe free agency of beings 
and uniformly exerted to exclude every 
event fit to be excluded, aiid to produce 
perfeft order in the adminiftration of the 
world, are fo far from unbecoming the^ 
almighty and omnipriefent parent, that we 
<;an conceive of nothing more worthy of 
him, or that pan make his charaiaer ap- 
pear more amiable. Nor is there afey^ 
more reafon to be prejudiced againft them, 
tjiian againft the influence which the con- 
ftitution, of jthe world allows to every' 
agent over events, in proportion lo his 
power and knowledge. There id liopdr- 
fon who does not influence in various way^* 
what pafles within the circle of his friends- 
and acquaintance, and it has liever yet 
been thought that the liberty of mankind. 
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or their fcope /or action is affedked by 
it. Invifiblc and fuperior Beings may 
alfo be frequently employed in directing 
occurrences among mankind. Now, the 
influence of Divine Providence is a fa£t 
of the fame kind with thefe, and feems 
not to be on any account more liable 
to objections. Shall we acknowledge 
the influence of evevy agent on events, 
and deny that of the Supreme? Was 
it indeed fit that by one original adl he 
ihould exclude himfelf from all further 
concern with his works ; or can it be 
poflible to imagine that the Being who 
is the fountain of all energy, and whofe 
nature is perfe<3: activity and power, 
ftxould be the only inactive Being in the 
univerfe ? Is it not, on the contrary, much 
more rational to believe, that his influence 
over events extends as much further than 
that of any other Being, and is as much 
more conftant, as the relation in which he 
(lands to beings is nearer, arid his powei* 
and wifdom greater ? 

F 2 In 
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In fhort ; the notion of an almighty 
Being, perfsBly benevolenty obferving the 
aflPairs of his own offspring, and yet never 
exerting any influence to give them that 
direction which he moft approves, mufl, I 
fhould think, appear too inconfiflent and 
abfurd not to fhock every attentive and 
unprejudiced perfon,— — — With refpeiSt, 
however, to the analogy I have jufl men- 
tioned between Divine Providence and 
the influence of created agents, it is ne- 
cefTary to obferve, that it fhould be con- 
fidered with fome caution. We Ihall 
here be in great danger of deceiving our- 
felves, if we judge of what the Deity 
fliould do, by what we ought to ■ do. 
It is our duty to exclude, as far as we can, 
all vice and fufFerings from the world ; 
and becaufe this is not done by the Deity, 
who has all hearts in his hands, and an 
unlimited power over events, fome have 
queflioned whether he at all directs 
events, or concerns himfelf about us. 
But happy is it for tlie world that it is 

not 
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not governed in the manner in which 
human wifdom would govern it. Froii^ 
what is incumbent on us in our circum-' 
ilancesy vfc cannot by any means infer 
what, in this inftance, it is proper for 
the Deity to do as fupreme governor*. 
We are too much unacquainted with his 
counfels and plan to be able to determine 
this. Undoubted fa£t proves that the 

F 3 original 

* A teacher of religion who had the power by hit 
ihftrudlions and perfuafions to engage men effec-* 
tually to virtue would be inexcufable as far as h^ 
neglefted this. But it feems that Jefus Chrift could 
liavefo fpoken to men, and fo influenced their hearts, 
as to render his miniftry more fuccefsfulthan it was. 
He tells us, that there were places where, if he had 
done the fame works that he did in Judea, the 
inhabitants would have repented in fackcloth and 
aflies. Thefe places therefore muft have been denied 
the means which it was known, would have brought 
, them tohappinefs. — There are degrees ofadvantages 
which, ifraen refift or mifimprove, the Deity does 
jiot fee fit to grant them more, whatever he may 
Jcnpw woulJ be the confequence. But by what 
reafons or rules particularly his providence is gt|ide4 
in this inft^nce we can/iot f4y. 
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original conftitution was fo e{lablifhe4 
J)y him as to admit of vice and fufFer- 
jngs in the prefent ftate, and that there-? 
fore it cannot be a part of his fdheme 
pf Providence entirely to exclude them. 
We fee that there are numberlefs perfons 
^o whom he does not give all the adr 
vantages for virtue and happinefs which 
they might enjoy, and which, in all pro- 
bability, would be effedlual. It is fuffir 
cient to know that he gives more thai> 
enough to all, and does every thing that 
it is wifeft and beft for him to do, in 
prder to bring about univerfal and infinite 
happinefs. — -But thisTubje6t will be more 
particularly confidered hereafter, when I 
come to examine the objedlions againft 
providence, taken from the evil, natural 
and moral, in the world. 

Many of thofe who think, that there 
are no conftant influences of the Deity 
in direding events, are ready to acknowr 

ledge, and every one who believes that 
Chriftianlty was proved by miracles and 

pame 
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came from God, muft acknowledge, that 
there are particular emergencies in whicli 
he does interpofe in the affairs of th« 
world Now, this conccflion is fufficient 
to eftablifh what I am pleading for. 
For let it but be allowed that the Deity 
has ever once interpofed fince the original 
. eftablifhment of things, and there* wfll 
remain no tolerable reafon for imagining, 
t^t he does not interpofe continually,, 
as far as there is any occafion. 

It will, I think, be frivolous to affcrt, 
that this account of Providence make it 
a continual feries of miracles. If all 
exertions of Divine Power are to be con- 
(idered as iniracuhus^ this will indeed be 
true ; nor will there be the leaft reafon 
why it &ould not be admit4:ed.— — That 
influence of fupef i^r poys^er which is 
implied in a miracle may, for ought we 
know, be exerted on numberlefs occa- 
(ions; and what diftinguifhes it from 
common events may be only that, in the 
f^fe of a miracle, theinfluence of fuperior 

F 4 power 
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power is rendered obvious and fendbley by 
the extraordinary circumflances attending 
a particular fa£i:. Thus ; the removal of 
a difeafe in the common cqurfe of things 
no perfon can look upon as miraculouei^ 
whatever he may believe concerning the 
conftant agency of the Deity in the crear 
tion. But if a difeafe is removed inilanr. 
taneoufly at the command of a*man^ or 
in 9Jiy other manner whiph cannot b^ 
accounted for by the ordinary powers of 
nature ; in this cafe, the interpofition of 
fuperior power becomes vijibky atxd a 
proper miracle happens. 

But what efFciftually removes every 
objedlioii of this kind, and alm^ft decides 
the queftion J am CQnfideririg, is a point 
which has been already, at large infilled 
upon ; namely, ** That the caufe from 
^Vwhich the general laws * that govern 

f the 

* It is to be wilhed, that all who think on thp 
fubjeft of this feclion would confider, what they 
mean by the word Laws. It is very ambiguous and 

indetcr- 
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#' the mkterial world are derived, is the 
^* immediate power of the l)eity exerted 
^* every where.- ^ It has, I hope, been 
fhewn in the laft fedtion, that we have 
^lear and ftrong evidence for this. T o 
what was there faid, I will beg leave to 
add, on the prefent occafion, that it is 
from this caufe alfo, in particular, muft 
be derived that conftant fucceffion of 
vegetables and animals which is kept up 
}n the world. There is not one fadt in 
nature which can be completely accounted 
for by the mere, powers of mechanifm. 
Moft certainly then this fadt cannot be 
fhus a,ccounted for. It is utterly incon- 
ceivable, 

indeterminate in its figniiication, and has been 
often ftrangely mifapplied and abufed. The prefei^t 
queftion furnifhes us with a ftrong proof of tl^ts. 
The general laws of nature fignify nothing but i^zx^ 
iicuids phanomena which areobferved in nature, or 
particular modes of the operation of fome caufe. 
When, therefore, the regulation of events, th$ 
continuance of the order of the world, or the for* 
mation of vegetables and animals is afcribed to Laws 
cftabliflied at the creation, either the word Z^v/xhas 
no fenfe at all, like the word Nature when ufed in 
the fame manner, or it muft fignify the regular an(} 
conftant agency of the f reator. 
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cetvable, that works of fuch ftupendous 
art as the bodi:e8 of vegetables and ani* 
mals, myriads of which are continually 
formed about us, fhould be derived from 
laws planted at the creation in dead matter, 
which have ever fmce executed them- 
felves. Thofe who fay this, fay they 
know not what. They make unmeaning 
words ftand for caufes, and attribute to 
^ matter infinitely more than it ia capable 
of. Every new vegetable or animal, 
therefore, I confider as a new produc- 
tion of Divine Power, adling conftantly 
and regularly according to an order or 
fcheme at firft fixed by his wifdom. But 
there is particular reafon to think thus 
with refpe<3: to the confcious and living 
principles of arnimals. It is juft as pof- 
fible that thefe fhould arife into exiftence, 
in confequerice of laws efiablifhed at the 
creation without any immediate exertion 
of Divine Power^ as it is that they fhould 
arife into exiflence of themfelves without 
jiny caufe at all *, » i Op this account, 

the 

* I am fenfible that there is room here for rc- 
(rU^^ring to the notior^ of ^n original (imultaneouf 

pfodu^ipn 
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the prefervation of all things appears to 
\>t indeed but very , little different from 

produftion of alf things ; and that fome will not 
befitate to aflert, particularly, concerning the living 
principles in men and brutes, that they have exifted 
from the firft formation of this earth, and have ever 
fmce either lain dormant till united tq bodies, or 
been tranfmigrating from one animal to another. I 
will not lofe time in pointing out the abfurdity and 
extravagance of this notion. How poor are the 

prejudices which lead perfons to feek fuch expedients 
for maintaining the inailivity of the Deity f What 
is it that renders it fo neceflary to confine the ex^ 
prtiqn of creative power to the firft formation of a 
fyftem, rather than to confider it as going on to 
exert itfelf, according to a fixed order, during the 
continuance of a fyftem ? — Let this however be 
allowed. Still, fince fuch an original fimultaneou^ 
creation as I have mentioned muft be fuppofed for 
every particular fyftem ; and fince, moft probably, 
there are new fyftems continually brought into being 
in theboundlefs univerfe ; it will, even in this way, 
be neceflary to admit the conftant exertion of Divine 
power; nor is it pOiHble to avoid this conclufion^ 
without extending the notion now mentioned to the 
whole of nature, and aflerting that there never has 
been more than one z£k of Divine Power', and that 
^11' the fucceffions of Beings and worlds fince the 
jCQmn)ei)cement of created exiftence, with all their 

different 
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a continual creation ; for was creative 
power to ceafe operating, the confequencc 
would be, that no more new beings would 
piake their appearance in the world, and 
that this earth would foorj become a wild 
and horrid deikrt 

The conclufion arifing from thefe ob- 
fervations is very obvious. Divine Power, 
we fee, did not ceafe operating at the 
(creation, It appears, oa the contrary, 
that there is a conftant exertion of it 
through all nature. Can there be any 
reafon for denying that by it Providence 
is adminiftered ? Though employed con-r 
tinually in the prefervation of the general 
laws of the material world, and the 
produftion of animate and inanimate 
Beings, muft it be fuppqfed to have ho-r 

thing 

difFerent laws, have taken place of them felves, anij 
will for ever continue to do fo, in virtue of that one 
^61, without reiquiring any immediate direftion 
from the Creator, or any interpofi'tion of his power. 
If there is any perfon who is inclined to adopt thj^ 
ppinioj), I bav^ pothjog to fay tp \\\m^ 
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thing to do with the affairs of moral 
agents ? 

I cannot think of more than one diffi-^ 
cuhy that can here offer itfdf to any 
perfon's thoughts. It is poffible, that 
Ibme who admit thofe general influences 
of Divine Power by which the world: 
is preferved, may yet imagine that there 
is an incredibility in that kind of influ- 
ence which the interpofitions of Provi- 
dence imply, becaufe, being accommo- 
dated to particular cafes and occafions, 
it muft be a particular and oCcafional in^ 
^fluence introduced out of courfe, and not 
reducible to aYny flated and uniform mode 
of operation. It cannot perhaps be necef- 
fary to take much notice of this objedion. 

Since general influences are 
Only a number oi particular ones, the 
diflindion upon which it is founded can- 
not be of much weight. And, fup- 
pofing it of weight, it muft be in a great 
meafure invalidated by fome of the fadls 
I have mentioned ; for among thefe are 
3 inftances> 
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iaftances, not only of general and dated 
exertions of Divine Power in the worlds 
but of fuch as muft be meant by parti- 
cular and occafional ones. ^However, 

were it at all neceflary, it might very 
well be granted, without any prejudice - 
to the prefent argument, that the Deity 
always a^s by general influence, and in 
a ftated courfe. It is eafy to conceive, that 
the agency by which a particular provi- 
dence is carried on, may be an agency by 
laws operating, in given circumftances, 
invariably and regularly ; for no one can 
fay, what laws and regulations may be 
eftabliflied in the univerfe, by which 
events may be fecrejtly direded. Dn 
Butler * obferves, that fo particular an 

interpofal 

* '* Thus, that miraculous powers fliould be 
^ exerted at fuch times, upon fuch occafions, in 
•* fuch degrees and manners, and with regard to 
*^ fuch perfons rather than others j that the affairli 
** of the world, being permitted to go on in their 
*< natural courfe fofar, (hould, juft at fuch a pointy 
** have anew direction given them by miraculous 
**' interpolitions; thatthefeinterpofitionsfl^uld be 

•' exadlly 
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interpofal of tl^e Deity as that in the 
Chriftian revelation, might have heen by- 
general laws. It is at leaft certain, that 
there is one law to which the whole of 
divine influence in nature^ of whatever 
kind it is, may be reduced. I mean the 
iapreme law of re^itude. When viewed 
in their reference to this, all the diverfi- 
ties of operation by which the admini- 
ftration of the world may be conduced, 
agree, and appear to be only different 
effects of one and the fame principle 
zSdng varioufly, according to the different 
circumftances and characters of moral 
agents. I f any perfon (hould ftill 

want iatisfa£ticm about the prefent point, 

let 

^^ exa£lly in fuch degrees and reQ)e£ts only i allthU 
^' may have been by genera] laws : Unknown in- 
** deed to us : But no more unknown than the laws 
•* from whence it is that feme die as foon as they 
** are born, and others live to extreme old age j 
** that pne man is fo fuperior to another in under- 
^' ftanding ; with innumerable mare things, which 
♦* we cannot reduce to any laws or rules at all, tho* 
•• it is taken for granted they are as much reduceable 
•* togeneraloncs, as gravitation." Jnalogy^V^xtW^ 
Chap. 4« 
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let him recoUeS an obfervation whidf 
has been made at the beginning of thia 
fedion. Let him confider that there 
is no more reafort for being prejudiced 
againft the influence of iflvifible agents^^ 
and efpecially the fupreme, over eventsy 
while a courfe of nature is going on,' 
than there is for being prejudiced, on 
the famd account, againft the influence 
which vifible agents have over the affairs' 
of their own fpecies, and thofe of the. 
Beings below them^ The latter we know 
to be, not only confiftent with the courfe 
of nature, but a part of k ; and the other 
may be equally fo. This is fo true that, 
agreeably to Dr. Butler's obfervation, evew 
the interpofition of fuperior power im- 
plied in a miracle, however unufual or 
extraordinary, may be entirely natural : 
That is ; the conftitution of the world 
may be fuch as allows of it in certain 

cafes. 1 know it is common to think, 

that miracles imply z.fufpenJion or mola^ 
tion of the laws of nature. But no 
opinion can be more groundlefs. Were we 

t(J 
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to fee tJie motion of water downwards 
ceafe at once at the word of a man, or 
a river parted in its courfe, as Jordan 
was, we fhould fee a. miracle. But we 
could not fay that the law of gravita- 
tion was fufpended j for the water might 
have gravitated as ufual, and the true 
caufe of the event be, the exertion of an 
adequ^e fuperior power to controul the 
efFeifts of gravitation, in which its fufpen-i 
(ion is no more iitnplied than in a man's 
preventing a heavy body from falling, by 
applying his hand to it* Nor could we 
in this inftance fay, that the event waft 
not agreeable to the conftitution of the 
univerfe ; for in order to this we fliould 
be able to difcover what the conftitution 
of the univerfe is, taking in the vifible and 
invifible world, And that it excludes all 
vaitr^^iiion^ oi fuperior poWer in, human 
aflFairSi' * E very ofie will eafily fee how 
thefe obfervatioils are to be applied to 
the purpofe for virhich they are iftention- 
ed> ■ ■ ' D ifmiffing th6m, therefore, I 
ihall beg leave to introduce here one fur- 

G ther 



ther obfcrVatiOir which fecms "Worth ^no- 
'^tice. 

It ought to be confiditcd that t^iit9 
* liappcn* in the world in Tuth a rtanher, 
^ as'pliinly rciider it riot unlikely, that-'there 
^ ihay Be fdme fuperior infiuenfce- cbncetned 
' in dire£king them. 'We ' are - far * from 

fcavlng a^ jJcrfeft M^ndvrtedge of^ all the 
' italifes • from whence events sfrtie, ^^tiid 
' tfeerelbre c^hnot fay how far the* Divine 
' liand may-be among tbofe catiftis. • The 
"'trk^rtairity which- attend* lall " hutti^n 
^ fchcmies^ is^cohtihuaHy 6bferved and fek, 
"and ^Kas given- rife \o the common no- 

tions 'of Fortune , by which- many of ifie 
"^ antieht ^hilbfbphers*^ feem to have - tottnt 
"^-Ifie fame^ With Prdvidfn'ce. 'The * feeft 
-'^faid fcheAes^ often f^il of fuccefs ftraoge* 
- ly, arid fome of ^ the moft important 
^ changes are^ dften • 'derived- from incideats 
^^in' themfeteres -llie moft tHiSing; fo thatr 
•'fed^fed, it is tiot poffiWe for us to- imagfee 
; what would follow from an alteration^ of 

''any 'Mie > titcamftjtttee^ in ' the general feries 

of 



jPf jey?ftt8. .WM, room tliei3i,i8i:t^cj'e J^ar 
.^^c jpfluepce. of ipyifible . Iigenpy ? i ^y^^at 
■J % ccffiMna»lJ <?^er; , evciAts , j-wiouid . a fijpfir JP** 

I jwrljat . appiears foa us . :»^pft , .^cc^denial . and 
j^trifljwg? ; • 

• • • . . ,» 

• - ■ . « . 

tiiW^och .have ; oAcutx^d atQ. to6^,. octi tjie i jbAn-' 
-. oer in ..whichc. Provideace Js^adminijQtfiyfid* 
-srr-Tr--rTJbicLgr^at.iei3qmry:<Miiii^^ fob)«a 
is^hcsY-far it. is .rcafonahlCi to. jic^it i jttic 
*:X5O9j0:ant excttion iof Diviae.Jnflyfinccipi' 
.ithia/ purpofe. l Jn ivanfwei.to tbis^ifia^mry, 
- 1 have, endeavoured Jto .reprfif<;ntL.tb6 foUy 
^^io£«thare .qprejttdices jasdikh /.liii^pQre .njfn 
to exclude from the world the influeiice 
of the Deity, and to confider him as 
;^^ beug.what no other agent, ii; J9nly aunere 
jxipe&ator of .i-^e\latr8 .and:.liOcder xof j the 
t^isrotld. iBut ::morei'.«thanjitfai8 .'ba&. been 
.done. : It has, J L thinkv jboehv demon- 
tiftratedv>that the. laws :aBd..Q£der of the 
*^ j«rorid are nothings but hia^ usof or m. agency ; 
^ and that the notion of a felf-fubfifting 

G z woiild. 
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world, or of a fchemc eftabliflied at the 
creation which has been ever fince exe- 
cuting itfclf without depending on the 
Creator, implies an^abfolute impoflibility* 
T here is, therefore, a neceffity of 
acknowledging the conftant exertion of 
Divine influence in nature. This leads 
us almoft tinavoidably to conceive of Pro* 
ridence as adminifiered by it. And, in 
anfwer to a difficulty which might pof- 
fibly remain with fome, it has been ob- 
ferved, that it is neither necefTary to con- 
fider the influence of Providence as aa 
adventitious influence out of the courfe 
of nature, nor. if it was, could any rcia- 

fon be drawn from hence for rejeding 

•- ... 

It*. . ' 

• » 

The queftion I have been difcuffing 
IS, I think, the . only queftion on the 
mode of the adminiftration of Providence, 
about which there can be much difpute. 
it is neceflary this fhould be obferved^ 
becaufe. &une: probably wiill be inclined 

to 
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to think, that there ia another queftion . 
of^ich notice ihould have been taken; 
njamely, the queftion how far Providence 
\% carried on by the inftrumentality of 
fubordinate agents. But it will eafily 
appear, that the difcuilion of this queftion 
cfinnot lead us into any fentiments on 
t^e points I have . been confidcring, diffe- 
rent from thofe already explained. *Tis 
with me out of doubt, that there is an 
inftromeotality of fubordii^ate agents in 
carrying on the deiigns of Providence, » 
and it may not perhaps be poilible to : 
conceive how far it reaches \ but then, 
I confider thefe agents as adling in every 
inftance under the fuperintendency of 
the Deity, which reduces their inftru-. 
ixi,entality into a perfect coincidence with 
that mode of adminiftring Providence, 
for which I have pleaded, ■ If any one 
will deny this, and aflert that there is 
no other diredion of affairs than is pro- 
duced by created Beings, iiminfluenced 
by th? Deity, and ading without com- 

3 million 
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in^fficm frSrrt * him ; * iii tliis' cafe, tn«6^ 

wilY plaiiily'' be* no' other PfovideiKfetliah^ 

thtit'of thtfe'Hiein'gSi and-^ alf things ^ will'* 

be Ud to the effefts' of 'aA original efta-i 

blifhinfent, without any fub'fequent care 

of g'overnmcnt. Several remarks have*' 

beeh ah'eady niade oii this opinion, and' 

there' Mrill be*-occafion to fay fomewhat' 

xri6re abott'tlt in thfe nekC feCtion; I am' 

in hopesi howevei^, that but little need be' 

faid tb convince moK conflderate peHbns, - 

that the nior^r world 15 not thus left' 

t6 itfelf,* or that the feveral orderis of 

^ * 

rekfonable Brings iri it are not deliverecj' 
up in fucK a manner to' their influence' 
on 'one another, as that -there is no Jupreme 
^reStioh from the Deity. Were there 
no luch decifive arguments to be urged- 
aS foiiie that have been proposed, we- 
might weir reckon, with confidence that 
the Being who is moft nearly related' 
^nd mbft intimatdy prejent to the wodd,- 
is alfo the Being who has the moft 
conftknt and adive concern with it^ 

Put 
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But not to repeat what has been be- 
fore faid/ I (hall now proceed to fome 
further points, which it will be proper to 
xonfider on tUe/^bjefit o^ Proyidence, 
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SECT. IV. 



Of the Obje^ions againji Prmidewe^ 



A Good deal has been faid in anfwe; 
to feveral of the objedions which 
have been made againft the doQrine of 
Providence, . But there are fomc impop-r 
tant ones of which qo notice has been taken^ 
and my defign in this re<^on i$ tp pffer z, 
few obfeprations upon them. 

It would preclude much that ha$ been 
objeded on this fubje(fl to rempmbcr, tha^ 
the directions of Ptovidenqe are, a$ it i§ 
certainly beft they fhould be, concealed 
and invifible; and that, therefore, we 
cannot in particular cafes determine in 
what manner its influence has been exr 
erted, or what its intentions are. My 
ineaning here will be beft explained by 
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oonfidcfing a few inftances, m ■ A 
fleet, fappofe, has beat an enemy's fleet 
in confequence of a fudden turn of the 
wind in its favour. Here would 

be an event. which, we might afluredly 
believe, did not happen without the con- 
cern and direSion of the Deity, and 
which might reafonably be afcribed to 
him as the firft caufe and fupreme difpofer 
of all things. But it would be prefump- 
tuQUS to fay, that it proved his approba** 
tion of the victors and their caufe, or 
Uiat the fudden turn of the wind was: 

produced by his immediate hand.-— 

Again ; an earthquake, let us fuppofe^ 
has laid in ruins a city ox: a Jcingdom. 
That perfon would, iii my opinion, be 
ijjiexcufable, who fhould, in this cafe, 
terminate his views in the natural caufes 
which produced the earthquai;^* The 
eftablilhing thefe caufes at. firft in the 
frame of nature, and conducing things 
fince in foch a manner as that it flipuld 
happen juft when and where it did, ought • 
ia ail reafon to be afcribed to the Divine 

good 
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good-' pkai^e* And * were not this* tke* 
cafe^ or were' it true' that^ it neyei was. 
any ofcjeA of Divine forefight and i ccmn^. 
ftl) but derived entirel y from blind • chinuie 
ot' fate^ all retigious^viewf of it) would > 
bo'irrational ' and ab((ur4f The pai^ieulai j 
iirtciitions, however, • of Providence.in fach» 
aj fcafiimity, . or the reafons^ by which^ its/ 
difpofala with refped' to. it. have < been ; 
guided^ we are not capable of difconrerr. 
iag ; and many perfons have, been nauch; 
too &ee m dieir judgments: on fuch.occa.-» 
fkins, ahd^ in confequence of this^ have' 
done much towards bringing t this diaidrinef 
ifito difcredit.— — We ciay perceive ixi*. 
deed fome general ends; which are aa-. 
fwerod fay all* events of this kind» fucU 
a^ to sdarm and awoken men, < and brmgi 
them to a fenfe of virtue and piety: Boti 
we canojot go much iurthfer: ; or fayi,. for 
(Kample, that the calamity wa$ defined) 
9B a judgment on the fufFerers, and in^ 
dUcated them to be woife thaa other* 

Once^ 
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•<yhc€ hiote: • A'^od- man, • let' us- fup^ * 

. pofe, with fewofafhefe and" fnhpKcitj, * 

makes it the conft^nt fubjed of his pray- 

erS' t6 the Deity that he would ^ihew htm 

what -is true and right, delfver his mind ^ 

fforii ' the influence of unreafbnable preju-i' 

dices, and^ direa-his thoughts* and en-- 

qulries; Such' aperfon niay, I- think, be* 

afliired ingeheral^ that his^ prayers are 

gracioufly regarded, and that' he is^ in- 

fome way or other, the better for^ them. 

And he may aMb \even believe that his^ 

fthtiments, in' confequcnce of them, are* 

liearer td truth than they would otherwife 

have- been. But wherein,' particularly, 

they are . fo ; or how far, in confequence 

bf his prayers, he has, on any one ' points 

been guarded from error, it w not pof-. 

Able for him to know. As the Deity has' 

thought fir to make us ftiorti-fighted and 

felUble, we muft be ignorant to Whaft 

degree he miy fulFer us to miftafcct* Oiir'* 

cjilef fecufity and comfort on this head* 

jtre, that, with libneft hearts, we * cannot' 

TfilRdl^c ^an^rbufly, or f?il} iirfo any errom* 

i o tl»t 
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that fhall be imputed to U8 as crimes^ aod 
leflen the Divine favour to U8« 

What has been now faid concerning^ 
the influences of Divine Providence is 
very neceflary to be attepded to, in or- 
der to prevent the danger of fuperftition 

and enthuliafm. ^That there is a wife 

Providence extending to all events, we 
have, it has been fhewn j fufficient evi-t. 
dence to prove : And that its influence 
is not difcernable by us, or diftinguifli- 
able> in its exertions, from the commoti 
operations of natural caufes> and the 
courfe of our own thought?* is no more 
any reafon for denying its reality, than^ 
it is for denying the reality of our fpuis» . 
or of the ubiquity of the Divine eflei»cet 
that they are not th^ immediate obje^ 

of fenfible obfervation, -vy- Jn fome; 

infl:ance? indeed, the interpofitions of the. 
Deity have been open and fenfible, but;, 
fuch interpofitions are very extraordinj^ry j , 
and to exped them in any pommon cales^ ; 
vrould Ije m^dnefs, Tlje delufjons qf: 
^ fnthuf;afm 
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Cnthuliafm take their rife from hence, 
and confift chiefly in afcribing particular 
feelings, without reafon, to fupernatural 
fuggeftion ; or in imagining that the 
diredtions of God's . Providence, and his 
influence on the foul, are capable of being 
particularly obferved. 

•Tis proper that it fhould be further 
obferved here, v\rith refped to the dodrine 
of Providence, that it ought never to 

' be explained in fuch a manner as to 
deftroy the /value of the agency of created 
beings. This would be* the cafe were 
fuch a dependence of events on the Deity 
maintained^ as would imply that they are 
not all dependent on the wills of in- 
ferior Beings. No one, I hope, who 
has attended to the account I have giv- 
en of Providence, can think that afty 

^* fuch confeqiience arifes from it. I have 
Ihewn, particularly, how confrftent tkis 
dodrine is with the liberty of mankind ; 
and what has been faid to this purpofe, 
together with the obfervations that have 

been 
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been made on the manner of adminifter- 
: ing Providence, is fufficient . to repfiayc 
: any . objedions that . can , be. taken from 
the nqceflity of allowiilg, Beings, when 
- created, fcope for a<3:ion, and leaviag 
events, in fbme meafure, to be deter- 
mined by their choice. This, , undaubt- 
edly, is neceflary. Were there no fcope 
: for aAbh , given Beings, or had ,they no 
., power 9ver what oomes to pafs, th^re 
. coidd ;be no fuch thing as . a mp- 
: iral government in nature, there woidd 
r be no . room for real beneficence . and the 
' liappinefs < connected with it, and the 
V whole ratiqnal univerfe would be a CyAfim 
* iof GQnfcious , machinery, , void of . y^t 
. 4i,nd dignity. But then, furely, this .dcses 
^■liot oblige ws to maintain that th^ P^ity 
^ exerciies no Providence , over » the , Affairs 
v^f jfatipnal ;Being8. ,The power ..which 
rjtl^cy: have -over events, with, all its re- 
^^id^iofis, was given by. him; ^d .jtll 
t jflbiC/ parlicqlar exertions of it, are \\x\^€t 
/ iis . cdirefljion. If ajiy of them .b^pme 
O'^flprav^^ ,. and bring ' , calamjities . ijppn 

themfelves 
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themifelves of "odiers, we« muft fay, .tHat 

ib^the Deity 'fuflBers- tliu^gs .to .happen. 

•Thafe circtanftaincfes in the plan of. nature 

land 'ftwes of Be«igs which gave oc- 

'• €af|on to, • or admitted of, • fuch , evi^s, 

-we < muft afbtibe- to his will j r and .all 

itltet J»piieo;» ia - cotifijtjueftce of tb^m 

^-•vre ought ^ to cohfider as fuperintea4ed 

by-him -in ^r. beft manner. Nothipg 

would be • more unuealbnable . than to 

- imagine, that 4aiere is. apy inconfifteqcy 

•4wtweett a /iwifr^'affld Jerhed i^fmdence. ■x£ 

^ eveots on : created r#g«ats> &nd^„J^preme 

.'>4gfmdem:e<i€'aXij 65«nt»on. Aat firft.cai|ie, 

'^,afiobemi and tbrrWgh whom, are afl things, 

• ' —» -^ My . . l^pinefs, let me .fuppojTe, 

.. -depends- 'entirely,, in at particular .inftance> 
on the determiaateon of one of my fellow- 
creatures. It will in* this cafe be ftridkly 
true, that it is the Deity, puts me into 
his hands. ^ If, contrary to reafon and 
the Divine law, he abufes his pow?r, 
it will be my duty to acquiefce chearfully, 
from a conviaion of the right, which the 
' Deity has^ to ixwikemy happinefs depend 

on 
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on whatever conditions he pleafes, and 
of the unerring reafon by which all his 
difpenfations are guided. Not to be an 
abfolutc fufFerer by exiftence, if innocent, 
is the chief unalienable right I have. 
Within this limit the Deity may, in any 
degree he fees beft, and that is confident 
with the rules of diftributive juftice, make 

my (late precarious and dependent. I 
can never fufFer beyond what is fit ; and 
J may, from his goodnefs, expedt all fuch 
remedies for the fufFerings which may 
be brought upon me as are, on the 
whole, proper to be provided. Re<£H- 
tude, under the government of a being 
of perfed reftitude, I may be fure, fhall 
take place invariably, univerfally and for 
ever ; and this is all I ought to wifh 

for.- ^In a word; the Divine fcheme 

is, plainly, that events (hall, to a certain 
degree, be what created agents make 
them. His will, in numberlefs cafes, 
appears to be, that one Being fhall or fhall 
not receive particular benefits, dr fuffer 
particular evils, as his fellow Beings fhaJl 

plea^fe 
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pleafe to cjetewnine. But then, this 
happens no farther than he knows to 
be heft) and in no inftances but fuch as 
he appoints. Every determination of 
every Being whieh would produce any 
degree of 'wrong fuffering, . or any event 
not confiftent with a perfe<9: order of 
adminiftration> he will undoubtedly either 
prevent, or over-rule in its confequencesi 
He is prefent in all minds ; and that 
whole concatenation of events and 
caufes, in eonfequenee of which any 
agent finds himfelf at any time in any 
circumflances, fhould be eoniidered as 
derived from him, and as having been, 
in every part of it, the objed of his fu- 
perintending care. It would, as I before 
obferved, be denying the doctrine of 
Providence entirely^ and milking the uni- 
verfe in a manner forlorn and father lefs, 
to fuppofe, that all that the Deity does 
is to endow Beings with powers and 
affediions^ and then to turn them out into 
a wide theatre, there to fcuffle as they 
Qdijif, and do what they pleafe, without 

H takinjj 
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talking any care of them^ or prefidiag 
over their aiFairs. We cannot be mprd 
fure of the moral perfeAians of the Dtitf 
than we are that this i» falfe» Whatever 
evils there are in the world, they can ¥e 
only fuch as he is pleafed to admit 
into it^ When he willed the cxiftenc^ 
of the prefent univerfe^ he willed it as 
including every event which he forefaw 
would arife in it. All abufe of liberty 
and reafon he does indeed difapprove and 
fwbid) and will adequately puni£h» It 
Ss of efiential malignity > and as far as it 
enters tend^ to lay waile his works. But 
it can enter no further than he fees fit to 
fuffer itr He had the beft rcafons, for^ 
ieftablifhing.at firft thofe dates and eon«* 
nexions of Beings from whence he knew 
it would fyring. He can reftrain and 
dire£t it as he pleafes, and even turn k 
Into an occafion of good. If other fyfktos 
in which k does not take place contain 
more happinefs> ami are equally |K^bte 
and proper, they mighty When tliia waa 
produced^ hsrve been previoufly exiftent 

2 in 



i^ grwteft variety wy ope cm unagi^ie^ 
and the addition of this might h^\f€ |?€t^ 
a further proper exertion of infinite good- 
aefs/ it woiiLi he impofliible fax the 
Deity ever to ad» if it i& a juiL reafooi 
agamji the pmdadion of an^ givc^ 
fyftem^ that there aoe others poffiblc 
ioaludiag greater hap^ki^s. 

B^t Aefe aie oWervatipnp wfeich I fM 
hsLYt Qccafioii to iii&ft qq^ anci to ei^plaiQ 
particularly )ierfiaftfir, a»d which l^^ i^f^ 

to vBbat I chiefly uiteoded in this fe<^ia& i 
oamdiy» to qo^Qilf r the ob^e^ioas agajnft 
FFO¥i4ft¥i£e t^l^n from the irregularities 
aad evils fi^tur^^ apd i;noraI> whicl^ we 
fee ip ^ha woH4^ Thefe are th,e greateft 
of djl ^^ diific^lties th^t occur to us ia 
ti^ipk^ag of this fubjedl* My deijga 
)^Owevi;r. is not to enter into a detail of 
%\\ th^i may be o^ered to remove themt 
^9t ogljF to f^ggeft a few fentimeats with 
t^is yieWf which feefn to me of peculiar 
ij»pprt»»oe^ awl ibme of which, perr^ 
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haps, have not been enough infifted oft 
by others. 

The moft common anfwer to all the 
difficulties arifing from the feeming irre**- 
.^larities and diforders in the fyftem of 
nature, is taken from our ignorance 
and narrow views, compared wkh the 

extent of the fcheme of Providence.- 

This anfwer is iblid and important, but 
it requires to be fiated with fome care» 
in order to appear in its jufi: and full 
force. It may be faid in oppofition to it» 
** that we can have no more reafon to 
** conclude^ on account of unknown re- 
lations and connexions, that xhtfeem-^ 
ing diforders are not really fuch, than 
*^ we have, on the other hand, to con- 
*^ dude on the like account, that the 
•' feeming order is not really fuch ; and 
•* that, therefore, the fame regard is due 
in ^11 cafes to irregular appearances as 
to regular ; that both fhould be allow- 
** ed their whole weight undiminifhed 
l^ by any confiderations of our ignorance, 

** and 
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•^ and our fentiments be determined by 
" the degree in which we fee, or think 
** we fee, the one to prevail over the 

** other." -But a little attention will 

difcover this way of arguing, in the prefent 
cafe, to be very fallacious. The pofition 
on which it is founded, " that unknown 
** relations may as well fliew feeming 
** order to be diforder as the contrary," is 
undoubtedly falfe. Order and regularity, 
we are fure, wherever they are found, 
cannot but proceed from defign and 
wifdom ; and it is not poffible that any 
unknown relations fhould deftroy the 
appearance of them. — ^Thus ; if we faw a 
million of things, difpofed regularly at the 
angles of a polygon of a million of equal 
fides, we fhould heceflarily conclude that 
there was real order here, derived from 
knowledge and wifdom ; nor could we 
help reckoning it impertinent to objedk, 
that, if we knew all the relations of thefe 
things to others, we might perceive the * 
contrary. But, on the other hand; fup^. 
pofing any number of objeifts to be.dif- 

H 3 pofed 
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P6fed afipafmefy kcicftddn^ tx) no ovAdt^ 
%6 eatiid not frotci heqce concfaade tfhsit 
this was rea/fy the ciafe ; becaufe it is tx6t 
impoflible t>at th^t their rebtions und 
c6rtefp^ftidend[€^ to furrounding obJ€^6^ 
4i^ wie pefccivfe them, might fhfew tit 
that they \(rtre difpofed in the moA teatii- 
tif trl ordep.--^— In like minn*, it wcsufd 
i>e very abford to fay^ that had we lafge* 
views we iaight difcover, perhaps, that 
the eye was not made for feeing, or thtft 
^he bodies of pkhts and animals are iidt 
the efffedts of art. But, k is by no meani^ 
fo to fiiy of any appointments of nature, 
pr parts of an animal body which fiem 
irregular ^r ufelefs, that, had we larger 
views, we might perceive them to ht 
ptherwife. — —It is, therefore, eviderit 
that tlie r^/tf/^?w of objects, or their ^on^ 
nexhtts with other objedis, may entirely 
alter what appears irregular in them, at 
the f^me time ti^at they cannot aflFe^ 
what appeai^s regular; and that, confer 
•jq[uently, contrary to what has beeii ob*: 
ie€t6d, there is the greateft regard due tq 

m 
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twir igncrsMcice when wc pontcnjiplate th<? 
former, but none when we contemplate 
the ktter. The one mij/i be the effe^ 
' of vfifdomf and the other may^ from 
the appearance of deformity, or ill con- 
tfivance ia an d)jed;, when (een in one 
pofitioa^ or conddered by itfelf, ther^ 
may not arHe the lead prefumption^ tiiat 
it will have the fame appearance when 
icen in another pofition, or when <jbn* 
ildered as a part of an isxteafive and 
complicated fyftem. How foolifli may 
the meafures taken by the rulers of ^ 
ftate, or the inftitutions of a civil polity, 
though in reality the wifeft poffible, feea 
to a perfon not enough acquainted with 
the fituation of the ftate, or with th^ 
whole plan of the civil polity ? How 
dull may a iingle part of a mufical com^ 
pofition appear wben heard alone, which 
yet, when heard in concert with the 
other partfli, may make the moil delight^ 
ful harmony ? How aukward may a 
beautiful and neceflary member of a 
miicUine appear, when detached from the 

H 4 reft. 
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reft, or when viewed by one who fee* 
not its reference to the end of the ma-» 
chine? How confufed does the fyftcm 
of the world appear to a fpeiSlator on the 
earth, or according to the Ptolemaick 
fyftem ; but how regular and harmoni- 
ous is it according to the true fyftem, or 
as it would appear to a fpectator in the 
fun ? Can it be excufable not to bear in 
mind fuch truths, when we contemplate 
Divine Providence ? Or is it at all judg- 
ing according to reafon, not to make the 
allowances they require ? Is there any 
one who, in examining any work of 
human art, would not impute to his 
ignorance whatever in it appeared not 
confiftent with the fkill which the general 
frame of it difcovered ? Why is not this 
equally reafonable with refpe<3: to the 
conftitution of nature, where we find in-^ 
numerable proofs of infinite wifdom, and 
in the meaneft produdiions of which is 
exhibited an incomprehenfible exaftnefk 
of art and workmanfhip ? 



It 



»^— 
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' • Tt may; be woitli^ adding here, thar> 
•beinig Qurfelves part b£ nature, and deriv- 
ing from the fame original with it.our very 
notions of order, it feems very incredible 
Jthat we fhould be able to.correVSt nature, 
pr to conceive and order greater and better 
ihan i? to be found in it*. : : ' \ : \ .^ 

There are two accounts to be given 

pf the appearance of irregularities in jxa^r 

ture. It may be occaifioned either by the 

rjsality pf thefe irregularities j or by our 

jgnorancd, confined views, and ' difadr 

yantageous fituation for obfcrving nature. 

It may be owing either to a real want of 

wifdom, or to the infinity and unfathoma^ 

bknefs of it. The firft of thefe accounts 

xontradid:s numberlefs Phanomena of 

ijature; is inconfiftent with the perfe(3:ion 

.of wifdom apparent in the general frame 

.pf the world, and oppofes oiir moft rea^ 

fonable apprehenfions concerning the naj- 

• ture 

f * See Charaaeriftics, Vol. II. p. 284. 

J¥'P^tT^J^i ^jvyap av uttoi T<ff, /xfpoj aura er». Arift, 
de Mundo, Cap. V, . 
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ture and attribute of tibe iicft caufe. The 
latteb Jaocount* on die contraiy) is in die 
liighitft degree eafy, natural, and obviou«. 
'Tis foggefted to us by what we have ex** 
|)erieaiced in fimilar inilances, and agree- 
able to what, from the reafon of the thing, 
we might have fordfcen muft have hap- 
pened to fuch creatures as we are, in con* 
fidering fuch a fcheme as that of nature.— 
Can we dien doubt a moment to which of 
thefc accounts we fliall give the prefe- 
rence ? Is it reafonable to fuffcr our con^ 
Ti£Honof a£std, for which we have good 
evidence, to be influenced by appearances 
that may as well be confident as incon* 
iiftent with it j nay, by appearances that, 
xytL the fijppofition of its truth, we muft 
1>eforehand have expedkcd ? Muft it not 
ht always proper to fufpeft our judg-p* 
ments in cafes where we have ofte4 been 
iniftaken, and where it is certain we muft 
1)e particularly liable to miftake ? 

liet us here fix our thoughts again ^ on 
^% ftrudure of the human body. We 

know 

f gee page ^7, 
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kAdw it to be aa 'efft& bf conixumnate 

ikill. But th€T6 are foole of its .pkrtk 

the ufes and ^xropriety of which we do 

pkdt perceire. Can we £\xppo[6 thefb 

Iparts to be really ufelefs, asid the bmnaa 

body^ in fuch ixiflances, to be ill made i 

Orfealfiiit bepoffiWe for any .perlbn, ia 

1tht8 cafe, to ii!ifer any more thati the 

** inipef fedlon of this kaoidedge ?^-*-<- 

Thfere is the very fame Tcafon iagainil: 

xirawing any cfher condufion .frcati whste 

is dkrk to us in the difpenfatiobs 'of Proi- 

videncC) and'|ihe ^vernment of cwat^ 

W hit, in trtith, would be iwSt of 

all unaccountable ji«, thai f o Beitigs ^whbfe 

views are co&fkled within the liarroweft 

limits of time iin4 place, j^n^ny iparts of 

^n infinite p}af), ffon^rived by d&fhtitfe 

wiOonnihouM not appear UnMCOunta^, 

It ought to fatis% us, that we iee aid} 

know enough rtO'^ohvitace us of thep^n- 

fe^ion of the Divine ways and worker 

To cxpedj: thajt they fhould.te fully 

-fulderilood by Utfj or that no difficnlties 

.^ou|d e<ja]barfaif$ u^ in our enquiries into 
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them, would ftiew the moft inexcufabic 
folly. It has happened, in many inftan- 
ces, that what for fome time had been - 
looked upon as faulty in the conftitution 
of nature, has been found to be wife and 
good. This ought to teach us diffidence 
with regard to whatever we may ftill be 
unable to account for. All the fancies of 
men, that they could mend God's works, 
or*corre£t the order of the world, have 
hitherto proved nothing but their igno- 
rance and prefumption. As new light 
has been ilruck out, objedibns have va« 
nifhed, and tlie Divine works have Ihone 
with greater brightncfs. The further ad- 
vances have been made in the knowledge 
of natiire, and the more open it has been 
laid to our view, the more glorious ' k 
has appeared, and the ftronger proofs 
have been difcovered of the perfeflions 
of its author : And hence, what we 
.ought in all reafon to reckon upon is^, 
that wel-e we acquainted with the whole 
of nature, or had faculties for entering 
into the counfels of Providence, and dif- 
^i?overiag the connections jmd dependencies 

of 



I 
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of all its parts, every irregularity would 
difappear, add all that now puzzles ua 
be found completely right and good* 
» ■ T he chief difficulties occur juft 
where we might expe£t them; in the 
ibte of human affairs^ and the ma- 
nagement of the moral world. The 
(cheme of the natural world lies more 
in one view before us, and has lefs de* 
pendence on paft and future events ; but 
that of the other, *tis reafon^ble to think, 
'muft be as much more deep laid as it is 
of greater importance. It muft be of 
inconceivable extent as to duration as welt 
as place^ confift of many related periods^ 
land proceed through a long fucceflion ot 
ages. If then of the former we are in- 
competent judges, how much more fd 
muft we be of the latter ; and with what 
patience and hope ought we, under i 
fenfe of our blindnefs, to wait till tim'6 
fliall unravel the fcTieme, and fhew us 
more clearly the perfed order of the 
Divine government ? —In fhort; that 
perfon is indeed hardly worthy of a place 
among God*s works, who obferves thehi 

fo 
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f0 <^ft\tMf aft not to know, ths^t thcf e vi 
K dj^pth of wifdom aod ix^trivance ia 
tbem which he ?annQt tja^cj, and h W* 
)is4 frpm h^nc^ to implicit and hearty 
Dycqui^fcf 0C€» believing where he does not 
fie^ zx^ adoring where hQ findai hisiCetf 
incapable q£ comprehending^ 

The next obfervation I fhall make Q«i 
the pbje^ons I hare mentioned is* that 
in giqi^aU they are founded tOQ much 
on the unreafonable and abfurd expe£U^ 
tion ** that the Deity ihonldad, in every 
^- J^i^^ mftance^ to the utmoft extent of 
^^ his power, and communicate the great* 
** eftpoffible happinef$.""'-^--^'^-^Happif- 
nefs, we know, is greatly prevalent in 
all we fee of the world. Every diftriflt 
of it abQimds with effe^s of the good^ 
xiefaof its maker. Our complaint then 
muft be, not why is not goodnefs dif«- 
played in the coniUtution of nature* but 
vAkj i$ not more goodn^s difplayed. But 
let it be ivell ironfidered^ that this is a 
compl^wtf tfie foundation Qi which it ip 
pot poflible to remove: For> had th€ 

happi- 
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iiappinefi communicated beea ever (6 
greatj we might ftill have alked^ why is 
linAt greater 9 

. Aa long as the fitm of the happinefs 
of any Being exceeds that of his miferies^ 
God is kind to hin^ not does it make 
the leaft difference to a Being, whether 
any particular q\iantity of ha^qpineCi wi^ 
whidi he is MeiTed ia pure and uteniKod^ 
or only the clear excefs of his enjoy** 
ments above his fiifferings^ or 'whether 
larger capacities of enjoyment are given 
i)iim with proportionable dedu£tions c^ 
iufferings, or narrowar capacities without 
any fudi dedn£tions« 

As far* therefore^ as thi attribute o^ 
goodnefs is conceraedr no d>je^iOJats ca& 
be made againft any natural evils over^ 
balanced by good, which may not equally 
be made againft communicating a fmallert 
lather than a larger quantity c^ good* 
<Mr granting narroiwr rather than greatel- 
t:apacidiet of ha{qpineis.«-«-«'^>'«~ Thus ^ if 
the animals on this globe (fuppofing all 

along 
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along* happinefs to prevail in their cxi* 
fience) ihould, be exempted from the 
greater calamities that befall them^ they 
ihould, for the fame reafon, be exempted 
from. the fmaller/ and enjoy an uniform 
happinefa, without beings at any time« 
in the leaft' annoyed or difturbied. This 
happinefs alfo they may expert to be the 
greateft their natures are capable of, and 
to continue for ever. They ough£9 
therefore, to be immortal, fubje£t to no 
decay, liable to no accidents, and fecure 
of enjoying every pleafure in thehigheft 
poflible degree. But we cannot flop 
here. For the fiime reafon that they 
ought to be thus happy to the utmoft 
extent of their capacities, they ought to 
have had higher capacities. But how 
extravagant is all this ? At this rate, no 
finite or imperfed Being muft ever be 
created. 
«. - 
*Tis a very different queftion, how far 
the wifdom of God appears in the mixed 
flate appointed to Beings :^ And fo like- 
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tfrife is the queftion, how far his jufiice 
can be vindicated in the relative ftate^ 
cif mankind^ coiifidered as reafonable 

agents of difFerwit mora;l charadler^. 

The chief difficulties attending the latter 
enquiry are retnoved by fuppofing a 
future ftite ; and With refpe^ td the for- 
itier, we know enough Xo be fatisfiedj 
that all the patticular evils incident to 
fieings ' are undef good diredion, and 
that it is for the beft reaforts that a mix- 
ed ftate is appointed diem. It deferves 
particular notice, that many of the pam^ 
afnd evils to which all animals ^re liable^ 
ippear plainly to be defigiied as means 
tb fecure their hap'pinefs and to guard 
ttiem againft harm, and are therefore, as 
much almoft as aiiy of their natural plea- 
ftires and enjoyments, proofs both of the 
tvifdom and g9odner8 of the Deity: 



rf 



I have called the expfedatlon that God, 
fh ary Jingle injianccy fhould produce the 
greiteft poffible happinlefs unreafonable 
ahd abfurd^ This is an extremely evi- 

I dent 
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dpnt truth. But it fhovld be obfervcd^^. 
that it by no means follows from heoce.^ 
that> takitxg in the whqle extent ^n^ 
Juration of the creatroJi* a quantity of 
abfoli*te good hasf not been produced* 
which exceeds^ aU that 15 poffibk to be; 
eoneeived* Though only a limited quau- 
tity of bappinefs^ can exift m any givea. 
ilumb^i^ pf Hniited effects, and though^ 
titereforej all that we -car^ reaibnajbly 
expeS wijk regard, to any ungle parta of 
nature hy to fee that good is prevalent^ or 
that h^ppiB^fs is deiigned and coQumi- 
nicate^y. and^ to expert more would rqi^ 
us into the- greateft abiwdities^ yet the" 
entire pkaof create4 c^iOeoce,. rc^chio^^ 
perhaps^ from etecftity to eternity, and 
exjEjGiiiding tJvougk immsnfity, may 
i^ic^ude , in it- infinite^ or infiniuly ir^mte: 
happinefe# 

Bnt . to 4ifinifK thi^ . It will be wontb 
vhile^hejire, to apply the prefent argumt^nt 
i3(i<5fe particularly to the ftate and cir-^ 

cumilftncjes. of mju u ■ . V arious have 

beert 
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been the complaints of the evil» under 
Which man groans, and the calamiiied 
to which he is liable. But if it mud 
be granted, that he enjoys, on the whale# 
more {]fleafure than he fiiiFers pain ; thdt 
his life and ftate are in a high degree 
eligible, notwithftanding the evjk bkftd-i 
ed with them ; and that the whole ordef 
of his nature, as it came from the hands 
of the Creator, is fuch as proves hiftl 
to have been defigned for Nothing hui 
virtue a»d happinefs : If, I fay, ihii 
muft be granted, as furely it muft, if 
ihould go a great way towards lilencing 
all obje£iions and complaints. For it Wilf 
follow that the meaning of them mtift 
be in a great meafure this ; **Why was 
•* not man made more happy and per- 
^ feft ?" A queftion which,^ agreeably 
to what was before obferved, might have 
been afked, though he had been placecf 
ever fo much higher in the fcale of Being. 
■ ■ ' --" "Let then every objedion of thi« kind 
befor ever exploded. Man, it is true, is* 
a very fratl, imperfefl:, and Ihort-lived 

I 2 creature; 
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creature ; but ftill his exiftence is bettei^ 
to him than non-'^xiilence. Such a race 
is> at kaft, fome addition to the univerfal 
happiaefs ; and, therefore, it was an in- 
ftance of divine goodnefs to produce it ; 
and inflead of murmuring, it becomes ud 
rather to praife and zAortm 

But it will, probably, be thought, that 
no obfervations of this kind affed the 
main difficulty that occurs to us in con- 
iidering Providence, which arifes, *' not 
** from the /^^/i^r^/evils and imperfedtions- 
** of man, but from what religion teaches* 
^ us concerning his circumftances as a 
^^ moral agent, placed in a ftate where he 
** is ftrongly tempted'to wickednefs, and 
•^ where it muft have been expeded that 
•* a general corruption would prevail, all 
•*^ forfeit innocence, zxiAgreat numbers fall 
•* into the future punifhment of fin, and 
•*be /g^ j^r ^wr."—^— This is indeed 
an important difficulty ; nor would I at 
all pretend to be able to give any ade- 
quate folution of it. Some obfervations^ 

how-- 
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however, there are, fuggefted by the pre- 
fent argument, which feem to leiTen its 
weight, and which, therefore, it will 
not be amift to propofe. 

Man feems to be in the loweft ^rder 
of reafonable Beings, and from what has 
been faid, it appears that there are no 
objections againll creating the loweft 
order, which would not equally hold 
againft creating any other order. Now, 
it is reafonable to think, that intelligent 
agents, in the firft period of their exift- 
ence, or antecedently to all fecurity 
from experience and inftru£lion, muft 
be more liable to deviate than in any fub- 
fequent period ; and it is . certain, that 
thofe in a lower order njuft be more frail 
and - defedlible than thofe in a higher. 
What wonder then is it if of thofe in 
the /owe/i^ order J and who confeq«ently 
muft be in the great e/l danger of de-» 
viation, many fhould actually deviate, 
abufe their liberty, and lofe the happi- 
pefs they might have fecured ? ^It 13 

I 3 ft^^«f4 
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^hCurd to a(k why was liberty gr4ate4 
theni) fince it is eiTential to intelligence, 
f{^d to all rational and moral happinefs* 
Liberty then they muft have^ or not e^ift 
at all, and the confequence of liberty, 
when expofed to temptations and trials, 
muft fometimea be depravity and wicked-t 
ncfa. And why fhould not a liberty fo 
drcumftanced be communicated^ as well 
as a liberty more favourably circum-i 
ftanccd*? Can it be aflerted that all 
Beings have 'a right not to be placed in 
any difadvantageous dates ? Or, ihould 
this be ^allowed, will it be aflerted fur-t 
therj that they ought not even to ba, 
expofed to the poflibility of being ever 
Jturougbt into fuch flates ? As the Deity 
ini^ht nojt have given exift^nce at all, ha 

may 

• It fliould be obferved, that I fiippofe that alf 
Being? might hav^ been placed hi Aich circumtt^nces 
as that none of them, though poffeffejl of perfpft na? 
(oral liberty, Piould ever be in danger oi^ny deviations 
or calamities : And the defign of what is here faid, 
^d of a good deal that follows, is to ihew that we 
^aye po fufHcient reafon to expe£fc this ; and a}fQ 
fbat^ flowing it poffible, it was not bejl. 
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fiiay funrfy give^if oti any terms Which 
iaire confifteAr with its being in afty de» 
^Jfee a benefit, or not worfe than non- 
eitiftehce. He caniibt5 therefore, be tinder 
a'ri oMigatioh to give it free from dihgers 

and incon veniencies.r ^Antecedently to 

thp creation of ;inan> as many of the 
mbre ^rfe£b . orders of creatures might 
lia^e exiftetl to can polfibly be imagiiled, 
and the creation bf man might make a 

further addition to the , univerfal happi- 
ncfs. Why theii fhbuld he ndt be created f 
'■ ' ■ I s it not tnoft reafonable to tfxpefift 
that Divine goodnefs fhould difplay itfelf 
In producing an endlefs variety of effects, 
and in giving exiftence to every different 
order of creatures * capable of being 

Jiappy? 

• Thefe 

♦ What is hcr« fuggefted ihows, that the creation 
of -a variety of orders of creatures 1^ not only con- 

1 jBftent with gobdnefs, but required by it. But 

there is another obfervation which {hews this in a 
idifFerent manner, and which, though particular \i(t 
Wiil be made of it again, it will not be amifs juft to 
teention oo this occaiion. Had there been no ine-^ 

I 4 qualities 
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Thcfe obfervatiQcis : are fuffiq^^ to 
prove, that the perfediops of the Pe^t^ 

■ ;■ • ■• \,^ 

qualities an^png Beings, th€r&coti|((^h$kve beeriM 
yoom for beneficence.; no ppffihil jty of gi;atifyTiiig thg 
defire of doijig good; no opportunities for exf rci- 
fing virtue in one of its higheft inftances, and'that 
principle in rational Being, wH ich kffiirds a faa'p^inefs 
the moft;y«roithy pf a rational nature, muft havebni 
for ever, (jqrmant and ufelefs. Sie 14r. Aitnutfy'f 
Sermonsj Vol. II. Serm. III. See likewife the inge- 
nious and worthy Mr. Amory's twenty-two fermons. 
Serm. XII, from p. 344, fo p. 348. 

I cannot forbear adding in this place, that it feems 
to me very improper to iay, as fome liave done,.thAt 
God chofe this fyllem, in which evilt;akes place, as 
the beft of all poflibje fyftems. It is difficult to fay 
what can be meant by the beft of all poflible fyftems^ 
If it fignifies that which includes the^r^a/£/?fumof 
happinef^, it is as ipconceiv4]}le as t]it longsji o£ all 
durations, or the largefi of all numbers. Thofe perr 
fons muft have low ideas of God's works whoican 
look upon this earth, with its connexions, or even 
^^y^holevifible uniyerfeoffun^ planets^ and fixed 
fiars, asatallconfiderable, when compared with jtbe 
yeft of the creatiop. At the time, therefore, th^? 
fyftem was produced, there might have t>een (jum-f 
l)erlefs other fyftems, containing brigjiter difplays of 
infinite power and goodnefs, not only pojfibk but 
fi£fually exiftenU AH that we can ri^^fonably expe^ (o 
fee in what falls under «frr notice of the works and 

ways 
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pj no meaoa rsquiMd that fuch a race aa 
puirs (hould not e:^ift.. When confidere4 
by itfglf we fee enough, notwithftandihg 
jthe difficulties; that we meet with, &:CO0t 
virM?e us that it is the efFed: of wildprn and 
gpodaefs: and when considered in it9 
relation to the whole fyftem pf Beings, 
y^e know ,i)Ot ho^ important purpoiies if 
• ^ayfervp. ,. . ' . /; 

'It' is' particijlarly neceffary oh this 
argument to bear in mind, that fiifficient 
advantages are ' fuppofed to be granted 
to all, and that nothing js expedled 
from any Being which i§ not equitably 
proportioned to the light and opportuni7 
ties he enjoys. — ; — ^If fome have fewer 
advantages than others, all have naorc 
than they can claim ; and from all as 
much lefs will be required, as they have 
"had lefs given thein. If fome have a 

fmaller 

>vays of God is, that they are entirely right and 
good, and worthy of his perfeftions. To defire 
fnore, or to exped that this fyftem fliould be the 
.beft,. the faireft, and happieft poffible, is the f^tnQ 
^^$ tp expe£l that there ihoi^ld be no fubprdination or 
'varfety in the Divine worts. 
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fmaller chance for kappin^fs thin others^ 
all have '/ome chance, and every oAe 
blight have had none at alU that Is, might 
never have exifted. Happinefs is always 
a free gift from God, and he may 
make feeings liable to come fhort of 
it, in any degree he fees beft. Any 
capMity^ any foffibility of happinefs i§ 
valuable for the fame reafon that happineft 
itfelf is fo, .and ought . ta be received 
with gratitude. Na;y, fuch at prefent 
are our circumftances, that we have in-* 
deed reafon for the utmoft gratitude. 
We have before us the profpeft of a 
blejfed immortality which we. cannot lofe, 
but through our own fault.--^ — Far then 

be it from us to accufe our Maker, 

It is in your power to fecure infinite 
happinefs. All the means neceflary for 
this are given you. Nothing but volun* 
tary and inexcufable guilt can hurl 
you, Praife God, therefore. Improve 
carefully the advantages you are bleft 
with ; and be not fo unreafonable as to 
complain becaufe you <u:e not faved the 

2 care 
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care and pains you muft ufe in working 
out your falvatioa; for thit is a complaint 
which nothing can fatisfy^ bdides grant-- 
ing you ev^ry poffihle advantage^ placing 
you above all labour and hazard, and 
making you absolutely indefeasible. 

The argument on which I here infift 
is, Ithink, fiifficient to teach us a hum-- 
ble and thankful acquiefcence in the 
condition allotted us. But it would 
fcarcely be right to omit obfetVing, that 
there is a great deal more to be faid in 
the prefent cafe, and particularly in vin- 
dication of Providence, with refpe£t to 
that ftate of labour and danger in which 
we are placed. I fliall, therefore, beg 
Jeave to digrefs fo far as to introduce a 
few obfervations on this fubjc<3:, not 
Immediately connefted with the maiij 
argument which I am purfuing. 

The fad that our ftate is a ftate of 

labour and danger is too obvious to be 

flueftioBC^* There i§ qotbing^ in human 

llf9 
I 
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life flable and certain. There is nothings 
given us fo freely that we are to ufe no 
pains to obtain or preferve it. Almdft 
all the bleffings of our Being are to be* 
^Arned by diligence, if we would pbffefs 
them. Sugh is the Diyine efl»bUfhment,; 
that the lazy ahd indolent muft be defi- 
cient and unhappy. But what deferves 
moft of our' notice i^, that part of tl^e 
preparioufnefe of our {late which is caufed 
by its dependence op our fellow-beings. 
There is pot, I think, any fa6t in the 
Conftitution of the world which is more 
remarkable than this ; or which, at firft 
fights feems to contradidt more our ideasi 
of Divine goodnefs. I^ow common is 
it for one man to have at liis command 
the fates of vyhole provinces and king^ 
doms ? Even our receiving exiftence, as 
yell as our condition afterwards, is made- 
to depend on the wills of qur fellow- 
beings. In the beginning of life we are 
committed to the care of parents or guar- 
dians, who can, almoft as they pleafe,; 
4etermin^ our ftate ip futuf e life, or cut; , 



ua 
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VL% ofF entirely from it. What is fimilar 
to this is true of our ftate as moral agenta 
defigned for exiiience hereafter. As an 
infant is put ih the way to the happineis 
of the prefent life^ ib is a grown man 
put in the way to happinefs in another 
world, and naturally capable of everlaftingj^ 
improvement in knowledge and perfection. 
And a&t in out formed cajpacity, it is 
put into the power of men ta cau£e usi 
to fail of the happinefs we might have 
enjoyed in life j fo likewife, in our lattef 
capacity, it is put into their power, by 
various means, to deprive us of future 
happinefs, and to caufe us to mifcarry 
for ever. 

« 

What has been already laid is of great' 
ufe to filence the complaints which are 
apt to rife within us againft this part ot 
the conftitution of nature, and can hardly 
be too much inculcated. We had no 
right to exiftencfi or happinefs at aU> 
And therefore the Deity may make theni 
.dependent and precarious in whatever 

tazxixitt 
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manner his counfels require. But wtf 
need not reft the defence of Providence 
OQ apy argument of this kind. We are 
capable, I think, of perceiving very im- 
portant reafons for fuch a conftitution, 
and of difcovering that it difplays great 
wifdom and goodnefs. 

It is abfolutely ncceffary, as was ph- 
ferved page 94, that intelligent Beings 
fliould have fcope given them for adlioni 
'J'here is a plain congruity in making 
thcii? happinefs to arife from the proper 
exercife cf their powers, and to he the 
refult of their own endeavours. This 
is the only happinefs that can fuit the 
natures of adiive and free creatures- 
Had they no command over events; were 
blifs forced upon them, independently 
of their own choice and endeavours; 
or were their ftates io immutably fixed 
as not to be liable to be afFeded by one 
another,, the confequence would be, that 
they would have nothing to do ; that 
their faculties would be given them iii 

vain } 



\^ki.} that virtiie would be totally ex^ 
cli|d)^ fxQxn t}}^ creati9a9 ai)4 ao unw 
iperf^l ftagnf tioa oc; quietifiB tak^ plape 

V 

' • f , . . ' ' ■ 

. But J ihaU^ oix..tJbi» occaibuy dcfirb 
pMtiQttlai: attenttoato the &ll€vwihgQbfi!r-> 
Wtiginfc iWbiclx, I fancy, xvill ftrengbteti 
&me of thofe a)re94y madei aad fliew 
u$ plaialy what uoreafimftble expe6kati€iia 
yft Ate apdtt) entertain, from, the goddii€&^ 

}ia)d the natural courfe of things in 
the prefent fjtate heen fuch, that whet^ 
^^r any jmticularcalamities^ or accidents 
happened to men* there ihouW have bee.n 

r . - ... 

no remedies for them ; we could have had 
no juft reafon^ for con>plaint, and God 
would have been good* Nor could any 
arguments have been taken from this 
attribute to prove that there ought to 
have been, remedies provided^ whiqh 
would not equally have proved that they 
ought to be eafy, univerfal and infallible, 

or 
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or rather tKat there fhould have been nS^ 
occfioa for Shem, ana no ftffmogs or 
pains of any kind:.. But the fa& is^ that 
there are remedies provided for the m\£^ 
fortuned aiid calamities of meh, and that 
Alls greater goodilefs t& in this infta^ce 
difplayed in the conftitution of nature/ 
thari we could On any lure grounds have 
imtecedently expeded; Men are not }eft,< 
as they might have been, to perifh irre-^ 
trievably by the calamities that happen tcf 
them, but it is put into their pofwcr irt 
numberlefs cafes to hefp one another, 
ind to prevent the fatal efFcfts that wotild 
follow particular calamities, A pro-' 

» 

tifion is made in the fpontahebus agency 

ind benevolence of otir fellow-creaturesV 
for a great addition to the Kappinefs' 
6f life, and diminution of its fiifFerings. 
And ttiis itfelf becomes a ftilf higher 
difplay of goodnefs beyoiid , which we* 
cannot eafily enlarge ont ideas. FoV' 
ty effablilhing a plan wherein Beings aire* 
ihuS l!eft to be the voluntary caufes of one 

a'nbthar*a^ 
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ihother^s hafipinefsi rciom k given theni 
^ the exercfffc of bcin^cecice^ for gimti-^ 
Ijiiig tlie iiobkft affbaion in their 
haturely iaid ehjdyiilg the moft Qodlike 
hVifk of whioh they are d^pabki Had 
hature Ibdea framed agreeably to what^ 
ittight have appeared^ io our narrow 
iriewsi beft add mdft ptodti^ive of hap^ 
^iiidif there \irould probably have h^ 
ho ^b iiablenefd to talamitow events^ 
Or dej^tideclce of Beings on one atiother^ 
lia we dbfervd in kj aiid, ' confequently^ 
ihe higheft kiridof happinefa Would have 
i}C€A wantiiig id it } and the veirf end 
We AeMit td feeare \rcKtl4 h$^e. beed 



Wbat has beep here faid of the con- 
fiitutioii of things in th^ pr$(ent world| 
JBoiji Ifapftoiey beapplicabk In a great 
iaeafiire to ihi whole plan of Frp^ence 
aiid fjAem &£ htiig^ The ^i^elfafe of « 
J^^Si Kife that of individwds among 
iA€tii TikKf be Btede depen^ht- on a 

iiigher fpecies^ and whole \OT^kn of 

. K reafi^nablc 
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reaibnable creatures .may be To'cirbum- 

ftanccd, as to .he liable to bfe brought , 

into: very calamitous JflateSy from which 

it may not be poffible fbr' them .to ,be 

fstved, According to the general laws of 

the worlds except Sy the kind affiftance 

and labours of Beings fuperior to them. 

And from what I have obferved, we fee 

teafon to believe that fuch a genefral 

oecbn&my of nature, though the refult in 

fome inftances may prove abortion arid 

ruiii>-was neceflaiy to prbduce the greateft 

virtue, and the greateft good on the whole. 

A-^ft Is^ft enquiry of fome importance 

iiere how far the dependence of Beings 

on one another may extend ; or within 

what limits it can be conliftent with re£li- 

tudfe, that they fhould be liable to fuffer 

J • • • • 

in corifequence of one another's agency. 
1 have already hinted foihe obfervations 
on ' this h^ad in the prcceeding feftion. 
We nsay be affured, in general, that the 
crontiexiotts of Beings are'tmdet^- the beft 
regulations, and their powers wiftly 
Kmi^ed^r Anil we may alio know, .in 
- * • particular. 
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l^articular, that their dependence on ond 
another cannot extend fo far as that theri 
ffiall ever happen a failuif e of adequate 
retribution^ or that any Beings fhall b6 
liable to be deprived of any of their unalt^ 
enable rights, or to fuffer any thing which 
it would be Wrong or hard that, as the 
creatures of the Deity, they Ihotlld fufFef; 
The powers, therefore, of Beings ovei^ 
one another cannot ejctend further • thaii 
to the gifts (f bounty y or fuch bleffiiigs as 
the Deity is not obliged to grant. Oi thr j 
kind are exiftence, its perpetuity;, and 
alnioft all its privileges, capacities, 'and 
advantages : And therefore, it may b^ 
€alily conceived what degradations and 
lofles may be fometimes brought upoii 
Beings under the Divine government, in 
confequence of tUeir mutual agericyi 
confiftently with the moft perfect juftitei 
and even (if fome of the preceding obfer- 
tVations are right) as the efFed: of a confti^ 
tution formed in the beft manner to pro- 
duce happinefs.-— But the queftion, hot* 
isa the dependence of Beings oft oh* 

. K ja anothet 
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viQttier may extend, wcml4 cury tM 
beyond my preCbnt purpole were I in 
attempt a proper diiculfioa of it, nor 19 
there aay occafion for now (snteriog ifttct 
It further. 

Jt is ri^hCf I iiave faid, dut the 
happineft of intelligent Bcings^ ihould 
be made to he the fruit c£ what they 
4a and dffirve^ The nobleft enjoy-i' 
mentS) or all which pre*fuppofe moral 
moritt can have no other fource; and 
virtue (fioce its nature will not admk 
^ its bemg either created with Beings^ 
or taught them) muft always be m 
jOc^pdfitian^ Thefe confider^tionf , when; 
appUed to the fabje<^ into which I 
KOI coqniring, have a confiderable ten^ 
ifiSkCf to render it lefs pjytzzling* It it 
iR:arcely conceivable that an agents in 
working out his own happine(s and 
ac^iring virtue by attention and care^ 
fbpuld not be in circumftances of fome 
iiazard ; and if this is true, the enquiry 
cpncerning the origin of evil muft be^ 

»% why any Beinga have been placed 

ia 
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\a a ftste df tHd and hazadi, Itot why 
thef havft beeii plated in a llMe of trial 
and hazard, attended with fuch and iu6h 
circumftances of particular difadvantage 
MiMldiilrefi. 



U]^ iS&t #hole. We ma!;^, I think, 
ptir^^ite ib&i ti ^as n^cdSlty tia^ there 
fhoaM be a real contingency of Events in 
the crea<io<i, and fnth a fttb6r£hat^ of 
Bdlng^ to <m6 another and frecdmujkefi 
of their itat^d, is iiould not biitt fubjed 
ihffCk in many iafiances^ and efjpecially 
in the infancy of their exiftence, to the 
danger of moval defe^on and a failure 
of hajp^piiKfti. There could not other^ 
wife^ it ha^appeared, IttvebeeftrdOfir^ 
a proper jfeter don of tfid powers of 

Beings, or for that iHoral exceltence by 
whichtheymoft nearly refen^ethe foun«<> 
Xilkn of all pelrfeafen. The rigbtcfi itik 
alfo the greMeft happlnefs ctWld^iKSt hivft 
been attained in any other way. TRli 
appears to me with ftrodg evldeilce, an4 
the reafons that have been affigQecl feem 

K 3 »> 
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to prove it. — ^But it is time to return to 
what I intcrjjded here qhicjSy to infift 
Hpon. 

I was confidering the objed^ion agaiQ(l 
Providence arifing from the^ifadvantage-r 
ous ftafte we- are in for viftue^ and par-r 
^icularlji from what muft have been the 
.forefeet confequence of it ; that futurp 
>f/ lofs of a grpat part of mankind which 
religion teaphes us to expeft *. I have 
faid 9i £^^t P^^^ 9^r mankind. How 
; [ ^^ ; \ . great 

• » ' 1 

" * I beg It may be remembered that I all along 

* confider the'lofs of deftruftionof the fieing, as the 

-main circumftahce in the future puaifliment. My 

•whole reaibning in what foIlo^9'.muft appear t^iftmg 

.to thofe who dq not attend tathis i and if on this 

opinion qf the future puniOiraent the ways of God 

ran be vindicated, there is no other which any 

ferfon of^tniich reflexion is Ifkcly to embrace, on 

|p^ich^thB|rin»)^ licit be .vindicated.-^The dif&culV 

^% to-be removed are ivklently mg<9b-lef>s on thq 

fuppofitiou offiit,ji^luinate reftoration of all mankind : 

but this opfinion is by no means reconcileable to the 

TIahguaee of fcripture ; and there is reafon to be-* 

^ieye^ tflaFttf^-cbiifcqyences o/vice will be founti| 

<flr more terrible. 



♦ ' » 



great a part can be kn>J)wn only t6* that 
Being who fees through all futurity, arid 
who fearches all hearts. ^ ■ > \Vhetx I 
cdnfidcr the cardeflSiefs which feeiias^^to 
prevail with refpcfl; xo religious Tirtuet 
thfe; iTOxcuf2d]ie':defcs£U' of ibiAe who are 
ranked among thc'bettdr forcof -ih#n ;'the 
ieoperx^f the chrMliandodrine, al»dr&^ral 
latimatiDns of (criptare; ^I am indeed 
forccdto'entertaift melancholy rel^&ionsif 
Every benevoleht mind will, howev6r> 
eiidealvotiir to thihkonithis fubjeft as^ fa^ 
vqi^jafclyras pofftbl^.' There* is enoa^ in 
the. fafib,:a£r. it muft appear 19 the )arg^ 
charity, to render it in the higheft degree 
alarming, and to awaken in us the 
d^epeft concern ^ fpr o^rfelves .^nd put 
f^UQW-m^n- Million^ of reafbnablfe tf 
Beings^ ^naturally imfliortal and capable 
of infinite improvemfeht,^ ber?av?d of iall 
their hopes, cut ofFiropjl'every bIeflmg,of 
exi%n^^.p^.^ ever ^imi God. 

aad )^M^ ^asid funk ^^in:' irrecwerdbk Je^ 
^^w^/*« /-— Wte can ^ vixoit 

fhockingT— ^But thbugh'Tiich^a faS can- 
not but greatly afFe£t an attentive mind, 

K. 4 i'^ 
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it furuiihe^ with no juft ttzSanB for et^t 
furing Pforideqcf. . Qod* notwith^Uistd^t 
fng, appear* to be goo4» ffjnifefy good. 
No cpQclufioa to the coatrary cooild be 
f}rawn> were there eirer fo great a difpvobr 
portion hecwtea tl^ Jiumbier of tliofe who 
IbsiU b« fa¥ed> and thoTe who will be kft. 
Qlie maior. ^t^o venture to aflert^ that it 
Vc^s^ have . bepo .woiiii wh^etQ hvm 
(f6at@d 1^4 world for the iake of onlyofler 
perfoi^ t(Kb? ikve4 QUt of itf aad fitted iiv t| 
for f'u^r^^/);;^ happiaefs^.-iTfrBiitf thanks 
^ to jPtewlovfij theTtrtUQQS ^adhaappf 
foift of ^f Spfi^)! wtiftf^ tbey £M1 Iteti^ 



* ' » ♦ • < , J • 



' * This afiertlon cannot appear ftra^igc. to onp 
who does not forget what was faid in the laft Aote^ 
Imt tiki reader tonfiderj vfhu^ % diifiw^nce diere i» 
l^tifeen^fajbg, ^»t(t{^,^/fi9jl!^ <jf «w yfdt^^audQEi 
jip>ei]|ds for the ??rj|prjF^ i^ipns ; and Ajif^gfuth^ 
ihe everlfffti^ig happinipfs pf c^iif^ will make amends/^ 
the '^^cpof millions. The latter is my aflfertiotv ?nd 
iioiih4*>rmen- — :£^;^Z^'wf ^lappiiielti 1* z^^AiV 
b^pi^^lb's 91^ h ia fpeakiiig vjcrji l<Mr te^iajs iMH^ 
tfe^ a]^ai||^ttjnpce of a Wo?!4'f<Y;t*OMlaod6\^'y^^ 
'^y »9^ tif too muqh ^0^ j?rjng w Pexfqp^^a itf ..- 



■« < 









|i£ter be &paralt4 fi'om the Ffeft cl* maiH 
fd&d^ will appear tp be a^reta mtdtitHde^ 
^»bkb m me ^m number^ pitbered out ^ 
^ nationr^ M^ kindreds md feefle^ sm4 
Ungues*. Nay, we cannot tell how 
piuch j^reater a proportioi^ the j wUl, oa 
^ wbole» be^ to the reft qf xaamkix^f 
than the %ee of thi nga hkherta m Hii$ 
world has gfven us reafon tQ hop^. For it 
is not imppflible but (h^tf before ^e endi 
pf the preioit f):ate, 4 g^mPF^I refoFmation 
pay taikp fiftcct Mfd knowle^ge^ peacr^ 
^nd virtue prevail mtich more than they 
^ve ever yet 4one f. 'this n^any have 

tl^ought 

» •• 

f p.cv. vii. §. > • - 

' t It i? the Qpinjon of fqinc ,th?i the w#rl4 ba« 
|r6in the firft been gradually iitipsovingy apd that ic 
>yill go on to imprpve hill fupcrftjUw aad wickci?- 
ncfifliall bpin a. great tncafurc ext^nj^iaated, Thq 
advances and difcoverres madjp; witWn the fhree la^ft 
f cnturles arei indosd, wonde^fuj^' 254,n?*y well Icadl 
us tp cxpeAan approaching gpncifst|.^niqidjmcat i}i» 
hutnan a^airs^ T'hc light whiclii has Ijecn lately 
SW^^^^^H^ ^ilJ Pf^Wf '^m^^^'^ aijdrihft more iy 
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thouglit a reaforiable obje A of expe^ation^ 
and it.feems to be very plainly foretcfld in 
the fcriptuf es,— ; — But be this as it will ; 
vrl^ile 9U ^^j^t.a^great numbery we can- 
not 






incrcafes, tbc further will frecttquJry and generous 
ientioients fpread ; the harder will it 'be for eftabRfh* 
ed corruptions to maintain their groti^id ; and the 
more the way will be prepared for the downfall of 
all flavi0i* hierarchies and governments, and for the 
introdudlion of thofc times, when truth and liberty 
(hall triumph'-over all oppbikion, when nation (hall 
no more lift up: a fword agaii^ nation', every falfe 
religion be de&xo^ftdy zad^th^ kingdoms 'of this^viorld 
ttconu the kingdoms of the Lord and of his Chriji. — I 
cannot think It necefTary ' that the \^orld fhould 
continue 'for ever divided, as it is now, into a mul- 
titude of independent ftates whofe jarring interefts 
are always producing war and .-devaftation. A 
fcheme of government may be in\agined that ihall, 
by anhihiiating prbperty and reducing mankfnd tq 

their natural equality, remove moft of the caufes of 

' - ^ • • ' 

contention and wickednefs. An account of fuch 

a' fcheme has beeii given by aii ingeiTious writer 

in a book iritided, Pr<7^^^j^^j!S/Jz/ttr^, Mankind^ 

^nd Providence. -^li is there obferved, t]iat if a go- 

vernment'bf this kind (houid be once eftablifhed on 

any fpot, the advantages of it' would be fo vifible, 

ilid it would ftfengthen and extend itfeTf ib faft, that 

in time it would be verv likely ^0 become univerCa)« 
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pot doubts W//.efcape the fatal efFedks of 

.yice, and be brought through tlje ^dangers 

xjf thi« world to endlefs blifs.-^It may be 

, /enquired hercit \^hy.the ciraumftances of 

the world have not * been fo orderedi 

^& that this number fhould be greater; 

and fome of the principal object joixs 

jigaintl: Providence are reducible to this 

ipnquiry : But it is. one of that fort of 

..enquiries which has been before fhewn 

to be unreafonable. It is an cijquiry 

which might have been made, though 

this number had beengtcater, or though 
•it had beenfo great as to.anchide eyery 
individual of mankind. For, '^ ' on. . this 
iaft fuppofition, the fame general prim- 
€lp^l would have led an objedor to aft: 5 
i^ Why are not more of mankind brought 
'* on|hcftage, fmce more may ?'^ .Why 
^ feihe earth fo thinly flocked with them, 
^^ finde it might have been always fuH Vf 
•it Qf, though al^a^ full. Why >teas it 
♦* not made larger, or created iboncr?^* 
In fhort ; had this earth been fo Tittle as 
to be capkble of ihOlding-only a number of 
pen eqqal to thofe who wjll b? formed in 
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ity as k 16 now, for f uttu-e happtnde, atfd 
lud all thdc be«i £b adtaotagedu^ eir^ 
eumftanced as that not one of them ihoidd 
fliMtarry : Had fhis^ I hyi been the c^^ 
It wottid feaneety have becff thongbt fbstt 
tfief^ Wat room for cioaqpfankt, o# tSie 
leail reafoo fcqr qtteftiomng the goo^ndls 
<»f the Pdty, But ta tlye vie^a of besie^ 
vblenpc there can be no difference bett^eti 
fuch an earth 4nd the prefect, the quatt* 
tity of happinefs refulting from bclfli 
beicig, by fuppofkioq, the fame« This fe 
finie of two 6ick ftates,, aixftra^nqef frolil 
ail comiezioiis. Whatdieyiiiaybe^Hkdii 
viewed in the reUdons tliey may ha^^ to 
^pftfaer ftatesi or iff hen eonf|d^€4 as pant 
of a fyfteaiy it is noE poffiUe £ar nS'td dif** 
pOTcn There may in tiyis pafe b« a l^rd-n 
fd-ence due to the latter; or j^tttiaybc 
tJbe tin^oidable refult of a gatieral {rfaof of 
government produd^ve, oik the wtK4e^ a( 
fhegrestf^ abfohite gtkH}^^ $^pA|6 

1*7 — 13*' 

Thesf 

• • • •• ■ 

f I' aun (enfibfe tbat aiany p^oift m^ tlMidCf 
(h^ I ou^t here to j^ave talem DO^ce of the ^;pod 

/3 ' ^ whicJi 



/^ 



Tkere U oae pbfemtion tnore of a^ 
|9rt>ci|lar iMture 90 the prfTent fubgo^ 

which 



which maf arife out of the eiril of the world, aal 
the impoitant ends which the abortive part of 
fitankindl may be made to ferve aiiifer die Divine 
^vcmmest* It has^ been fidd particuhrly to Ihit 
purpofe» that flie future punilhmeiit of wicked mea 
will be the means of difpkying to the creation, in 
a manner not othenHfe poffiMe, the dveadful nature 
irf vieeand the perfed hdine& of the Ddty; that 
it is owiiig to Aem that the prefent ftate is a proper 
Ichool of virtue to that part of mankind who will 
cfcape the fiatid dtatb^ and that, for this reafon^ 
fSusj anfwer an end like that of dung in a garden 
which, 'though itfelf loachfome, helps the growth, 
of fiame choice plants, whfch in proper time are to 
be removed to a more conipicuous fyot^ where they 
will ihew themfelves in their finifiied form and 
beauty.^^uch is the doftrine wfich fome of the 
beft writers have taught ; and they have added, 
tiut this doArine ought not to have any influence 
on our notions of the evil of vice, becaufe, what** 
tver good may eventually arfle from it in confii-* 
iiuence of the dilpolals of infinite wifdoni) its eflen- 
tia! malignity is the fame ; it is always fatal to the 
iirftviduals who pra^ife it% and it ftill continues 
true, not only, that its Undency is to ruin the crea*. 
lion, but that tii2» would be iis aftuat iffiayrtrt it 

ynder 
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which is fo important that it would be 
inexcufable to omit it. What I have 
in view is the conformity obferved by 
Dr. Buttery between that lofs of human 
creatures which I have been confidering, 
and the courfe of nature in other in- 
dances; — ^Vid. Analogy^ Part I. Chap. 5. 

under no reftraint. -— I .leave every one to deter*- 
mine for faimfelf how far thefe obfervations are juft. 
For. my own part, I am afraid of talking much in 
this way ; and, perhaps, it will in fome meafure 
appear from what is above faid, that there is no 
great occafion for it in order to vindicate Provi- 
dence in the permiiEon of evil. It Is right to think 
of vice as always an enemy to the world, and of the 
havock it makes among mankind as a real.znd great 
calamity. The founder of our religion certainly 
thought thus, otherwife he would not have ftooped 
fo low and fufFered fo much, to prevent the effects 
of vice and to fave mankind. This appears like* 
wife from the laws and threatenings of the Deity^ 
and from all that we fee of the order of his govern- 
ment. Th^ wicked may with no lefs truth, be 
eonfidered as the weeds and hriars that choak the 
plants, than as the manure that helps their growth* 
If the temptations and difficulties of human life are 
the mtzvi%fometimes of improving virtue, by afford- 
ing it exercife, they are . alfo generally the very 
caufes which overwhelm and ruin it. 
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AlMoft-all kinds of vegetables ahd treei 
hive a vaft profufion of feeds prepared 
for them, fai- the greateft part of which 
18 'loft; and, in fome inftances, not one 
o^ them in many myriads grow up to 
any thing.- The like is very obfervable 
in the animal world ; and were one to 

• • • 

enter minutely into this part of natural 
hifiory, it would be furprifing to obferve 
what a fuperfluity of eggs is provided for 
fome infe£ts, what an inconceivable muU 
titude of creatures are loft in embryo, 
or born only to be deftroyed ; and what 
great numbers of even thofe that proceed 
fome way towards a ftate of maturity 
periih before they arrive at it. 

Should it be faid here that, as this 
world is coiiftituted, a great wafte of 
this fort could not but happen, . which 
rendered it ncceflary that a confiderable 
overplus fhould be provided; and that 
the greatnefs of the numbers loft cannot 
be regarded by a Being in whofe eye 
nothing is great, to whom the produft ion 

a " of 
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<t£ any one number of any objedf i^ ii 
cafy as the produdioQ of a&y other; U3^ 
who^ therefi^re, can with no mote mibtt 
be ceniured for an^ fuch lofs^ than foir 
the noa-exiftencd of the Beingg h4 
has not created : Should this^ I fay^ b^ 
obje£ted» it Would be obvious to anfwer^ 
that what is in fonie degree equivaleni 
to iu niay» vKth equal reafoxi, be ap^ 
{died to the particulaf cafe ulider ^oe^ 
fideratkni* 

In thinkii^ of the axiaJogy of" xlaturiS 
in this inibmcer we ihould by lio meaasf 
&rget the untimely deaths that happefl 
.among our own fpecies. Manjr perifh id 
the womb ; aiid the greater part .of thofe^ 
that iee 1^ l^hr, and ai% {^ in the' 
way to the enjoynieittt ahd IttppicteiBi of 
grown meii in the prefetf t life, j^I fkoft 
cf tbesit tod are nipped in thtit bkromr* 
Siich fads as thefe have a tenckiic^ td 
lekaka the dee^idl impreffion oni every 
conM^v^W perfiiMai. They flkew us thaf 
what we are taught to brieve with 
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ipeik, ttt the future lot of mankind is 
Entirely agreeable to all that we fee of 
the world *. Nor have we any reafon for 

fufpedtirig 

* In order to give a diftin<Sber view of that part 
bf mrural biftory which I have inehtroned above, 
I will recite the following fafts.— Monfieur Doddri^ 
in a piece communicated to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, conyputes that an elm every year, at a 
medium, produces 330,000 feeds, and, therefore^ 
fuppofing it to live a hundred years, 33 millions 
durihg Hi whoie age.- — Fern is vaftly more fruitful 
in feeds. -^ Hart*^ tongue^ as Dr; Grew calculates^ 
produces in a year a miHioir of {eeA$. *^ There li 
^* an infinite diverfity between the places that pro- 
*' duce and noiiriOi different plants. There are Ibme 
^' that are hot produced but upon other particular 
** plants, of which the trunfk, or the bark, or t^ie 
*' roots have alone the juice that is agreeable to 
*« them. Wtet Monfieur TourAcfort has hesard 
** .from Meffieturs Mery and Lemery is yet more 
^' furprifing. There are a kind x>f mufbrooni^ 
^^ which grow upoft the bands and plaifters applied 
^' to the Wounds and fored of the (ick men in th6 
*' hoQHtal called L'Hotel-Dleu. After thitf Aobod]^ 
** will wonder that horfe-cfung prepared, as Monfieur 
•• Tourncfort mentions, fhould be a kind of foil or 
^« bed, capable of bringing forth the ordiftary 
^^ mo&rooms. It follows fr6m hence, that the 
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fufpeding that this part of its conftltution 
13 faulty, as, I hope, the preceding- 

obfervations^ 

\ ** feeds of mufhrooms muft be fcattered in a pretty 

*• large quantity, in an infinite number of placts 

** where they never appear, and indeed over all the 

*' earth ; and by confequence, likcwife, the invifiblc. 

** feeds -of a great number of other plants. — It 

" muft be owned that the imagination is fhocked. 

*' at firft, with the confideration of fuch a pro- 

** digious multitude of different feeds fown every 

** where indifferently ; and in an infinity of places,, 

** in vain too. And yet, when one comes to weigh 

*' the matter, one muft allow . it. From whence 

*^ come otherwife the marfhy phnts that are found 

** in lands turned to fens, and which never 

*' appeared there before ? From whence come 

*' thofe new plants that other accidents fecm to 

*' have produced fometimes ui certain places ; for 

•' inftanize, the black poppies that grovv in th« 

*' burnt grounds of Languedoc, in Provence, .and 

*' in the ifles of the Archipelago," and which are 

«' feen n9 more the following years ? From whence 

^' that great; quantity o( Eryfinumlatifolimn majus 

*• glabrutn which appeared after the fire of London 

^' upon more than 200 acres of ground where that 

*' happened ? — Thefe kinds of fadls, and many 

*' others which one might alledge, equally incon* 

*' teftiblc, prQve, at the fame time, . both the great 

•* multitude of feeds fcattwed every where, and the 

" want 
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obfervations will prove. It is obvious 
that the main ohjedtions ' to it lead us 

equally 

** want of certain circuriiftances to niake^tHem 
** appear^ — If to. this fpeculation on the irivifiblc 
*' feeds of plants,, we join that of the jnvifible eggs 
** of infects^ which is exaftly parallel, the earth 
*' will bq found full of an inconceivable number of 
•« vegetables and animsJs already pcrfedly formed 
*' and defigned in.miniatiire, and which only ftay 
*'.for certain favourable accidents to appear ^ in. fuH 
*Mength/' See the Jives df the French^ Itolinn^ and 
German ' Philofophersy late members of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris ^ together with abjira£is 
of fome of, the choiceft pieces communicated by them to 
that illujlrious fociety. By Mr* Cbamberlayne. — A 
fpider lays, as naturalifts tell us, five or fix hundred 
eggs.— As the notion of fpontaneous generation fs 
now. unive'rfally exploded, how fhall we acccrairt 
for the infeds that never fail to be bred in particular 
places, or for the animalcules that are f6und in 
certain infufions, after cxpofing them uncovered to 
the air, except by fuppofing that the eggs of thefe 
animals are continually wafted about every where in 
the air ? Wh^at; an infinity then of thefe eggs muft be 
loft for wunt of falling into favourable fituaptions ?-^ 
Some have maintained that thesbodies of all living 
ci;eatures are produced from the animalcules infemine 
mafcuUnoy \yhich when they happen to find a proper 
niduSi are there chan'jged, and for fome time nou- 

L 2 rifhed 
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equally to objed^ tn all cafes» to tk€ 
creation of a fmaller rather than a greater 

numbei' 

rifh^d flind enlargedy till sit lad the creature in it» 
complete form h ripened for birth ; juft as al) trees 
9nd plants proceed from a feed, which is nothing 
but the troe or plant it&lf in miniature, and which, 
upon being thrown* into a proper foil, i^ there, not 
formed, but ui^folded^ nouriflied and encreaied, till 
it becomes a full grown plant or tree. If thb opinioir 
i$ true, it affords a moft remarkable inftance to^ the 
prefent purpofe, there being no reafon to thinky 
cpnCdering the inconceivable n«niber of the iani- 
makules nifintiened, that one out of msixty millions 
#f theni ever find the proper nidus^ or aftually gfve 
life to the animals intended td be produced from 
fthem«^r-£xa£tly parallel to this, is the account gW^n 
by naturaJitts of theconftruilion andufeof theflw^ 
which precedes the fruit, in plants, and trees, and 
•f the qianner in which the farina, or fine duft of 
flowers fecundifiefi the gxrmeH. or (bed placed at the 
bottom of the flower. Mr. Samuel Mwelmd in 
Phiiofophieal Tranfadiions, N5>. 2S7, (after giving 
an accQuiit of a well known part of natural philo^ 
fi>pby» namely, that there is in every feed a feminal 
pl^nt lodged betwew the two lobes which con- 
ftitute the bulk of the feed, and arc dkfigned for the 
irft nourifliment of the plant; mentions it a« hts 
•^ion, that the feeds which come up in their proper 
iMvoIucroj are at &x& like ummpregaated dwt of 

uimals i^ 
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number of Beings. There is nothing 
like injuftice^ or even unkindnefs^ implied 

ia 

animah $ tb^t th< farina n a congeries of femtnal 
ptaiKs, dD€ <A which n>«ft be conveyed into every 
Qimm befdfe it t,tn become proliiic \ that tl» pifiil \t 
a tube defigned to cimvejr tbefe femihal plants int<» 
their nefts in tbe vua^ and that there i3 {o vaft a 
piovifion made bccaufe of the odds theire are, whether 
one ottt of a grcSa number fiiaU ever find its way 
throogk fe narrow a cc^iiveyance^-^Thss theory has 
bcsen received by Mr. Gesfftoj and matky others^ 
It feenie now pretty welt conlirmed, and has bid the 
foundation of the lAnmemi fyftem of botany» Hc^w 
remarkably doe« ic ftfew us the analogy that ruiis 
through natufe } How furprifing to confider wh^t an 
expence of farina there is to prod<uce me feed, and 
what an expence of feeds to produce one plant ?— I^ 
It impofliUe that what i!^ finr.ihir to thi^ (hoald take 
place in the formatron of reafonaMe Beings in thia- 
world for happtriefe hercaffer ? — -** that 6he prefeiit 
** world (fays Dr. Bmlef' in the paffage above referitd 
•* fo) does not a<9:aadly become a ftate of moral SA^ 
** cipKne to many, even the generality, cannot bv 
<* urged as a proof that it was not intended for mortff 
^ df fci'plrne, by amy who at all obferve the analogy of 
•* nature. For, of the ntrmcrous feeds of vegctaWesf 
** and bodies of anhnah which are adapted and put 
^f in the way to nnpro^e to fuch a point or ftate of 

J-r J " n^turnf 
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in it to any Being. It- is confiftent with 
an infinite overbalance of good ; and, fop 

thefe 

* 

f natural maturity and perfeftion, we do .not fe^ 

* perhaps one in a million adlually to improve to it, 
^ Far the greateft part of tbem decay before they 
^ are imprpved to it; and appear to be abfolutely 

* defttoyed. 1 cannot forbear adding, that the 

* appearance of fuch an amazing wafte an nature,, 

* with refpeft to thefe. feeds and bodies, by foreign, 
^ caufes, is to us as unaccountable as what is much 

* more terrible, the prefent . and future ruin of fo 
> many moral agents, by themfelves, /. e, by vice." 

There is afiirthcr circumftancein theconftitution. 
of nature applicable to the prefent purpofe, which 
feems to be' worthy of notice, and which I will 
mention as briefly a3 poflible, — One of the mod 
remarkable and diftinguifhing properties of human 
nature is, its capacity of improvement. What the 
Ipwer creatures were at firft, they are now, and 
probably ever will be. But this is by no hieans 
the cafe with men, Previoufly to all advantage^, 
from experience and iriftruiSion, they are nearly the 
lavages defcribed by Mr. Roujfeauy (See his Treatifc 
on the Origin of the Inequality among Mankind) ox 
creatures running naked and wild in the woods» 
\irithout refledipn, without fociety, and without 
Janguage. Compare them in this ftate with what 
thpy are capable of becoming by a due application 
gf their powers, by the invention of arts and 

fciences. 
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th^fe reafons, the mere circumftance of- 
its unaccowntablenefs as occafioning a 

fclences, and the eftablifliment of the beft fchemes 
of civil policy 5 and a difference will appear not 
inferior to that between men and the loweft fpecies 
of brutes, or between the wifeft perfon on earth 
and a child juftborn. — This natural trnproveablensfs 
of the human race has never taken its complete efFed. 
The greateft part of men have, from the beginning 
of the world, been in a ftate of darkncfs and 
barbarifm. Many ages paft before the difcovery 
of any of thofe arts, from whence are derived the 
chief conveniencies of life : And though now, in 
confequence of the acquilitions of fome thoufands 
of years, human life in a few nations appears in a 
ftate of confiderable order and dignity, yet ft ill it 
is farther than can be well imagined, from having 
attained any where to a ftate fo improved and happy 

as we fee it to be capable of. -^ This lofe of the 

efFeft of human improveableriefs v/ill appear equally 
remarkable, if we confider the individuals of man- 
kind, — Thoufands of Bovles, Clarkes and Newtons 
have probably been loft ^o the world, and lived and 
died in ignorance and mearlnefs, merely for want of 
being placed in favourable fituations, and enjoying 
proper advantages. — Such has been the cafe with 
mankind, confidered as defignedonly for exiftence in 
jjiis world. But they are capable of exiiling in ^ 

It' f bJ§hej? 
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^qfie of being (which is the moft that 19 
puzzling in it) cannot be of any great 
confequence. The feeming wajie may, 
for ought we know, anfwer important 
ends, and appear at lafl to be the greateft 
frugality. How hard is it that we fhoul4 
be willing to truft the wifdom of nature 
no further than it keeps within fight ? 
How inconceivable is it that, in this or 
. any other inftance, a creature of yefter- 
day and a reptile of the dufl ihoulcl 
be able to fee further, or to contrive 
better, than that original intelligence from 
whence all things fprung ? — \ — -r- 1 feel 
particular fatisfadtion whenever I make 
fuch reflexions, and therefore I hope I 
fliall be excufed if I am too often reciirring 
to them, 

I have now propofcd the thought? 
which have appeared to pie of moft 

confequence, 

higher ftatc. They are capable of TSi^endUJs futiir<5 
progrefs in knowledge and happinefs. — Can any 
one fay, that the efFedl alfo of their improveablenefs 
in thi$ refpeiS may not fail in numberlefs inftance^} 



1 
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ponfequence, towards reconciling our 
minds to our ftate, confidercd as a mixed 
and imperfea ftate ; a ftate of labour, 
temptation, and danger j and a ftate in 
which many are likely to fail of fhture 
happinefs, and to be loft for ever. Sonie 
of the obfervations which have been made 
on the head laft mentioned, have gone 
on the fuppofition, that the virtuous part 
of mankind are not only to be equitably 
4iftingui{hed from others in proportion to 
the difference of their charaders, but 
to be rewarded hereafter with an endJefi 
life in a ftate' of ever increafihg happi-^ 
pefs. As we have reafoil to think this 
%o be the faft, it jnakes no great difFe- 
. fence with refpedl to the argument on 
which I have infifted, how it comes to 
be fa<fi ; whether, for inftance, it i& to 
be confidered as derived from the Qri^inal 
fonjiitution of the Deity^ pr as the 
fSt& of an extraordinary- di/penfation of 
mercy. In juftice, however, to what 
the Chnftian Revelation ha§ taught us^i 
I cannot difmifs thi? fubjed: without 
pbfcrving, that tlje lattef is in reality the 

truth. 
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truth. The Scriptures are exprefs and 
clear in reprefenting Chrift as the author 
of eternal life^ or our rejiorer to immor- 
tality. The account there given feems 
to be, that we were indeed at firft in- 
tended for immortality, bqt that in 
confequence of certain events at thie 
commencement of the prefent ftate, we 
loft it, and were brought into fuch circum- 
ftances of diftrefs as gave occafion to 
the interpofition of the Meffiah, by whofe 
benevolent agency our race has been fo 
far delivered, that all the truly penitent 
fliall efcape x\xt fecond deaths and be made 

happy for ever. As one who believes 

Chriftianity, I am obliged to think this 
a true account ; and there are feveral 
reafons which determine me to thinlf it 
an account entirely credible. Death has 
in it all the appearance of being an evil, 
for which fuch creatures as we are might 
not be originally intended. The beftof us 
have expofed themfelves to the confe-* 
quences of guilt in many inftances. I 
canqiot co^jceive, why it fhould be thought 

unlikely, 
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unlikely, \\x?xfuch Beings fliould be in a 
ftate which (though perfedly right con-» 
fidered in its reference to the Divine 
admihiftration) may yet be a degraded' or 
fallen ftate, and fuch as might have need- 
ed fuch a Saviour as Jefus Chrift-^— ; ^ 

I ihbuld be carried far beyond the purpofe. 
of this Differtation were I to fay much 
more here, I will therefore advance 
no further than to offer a few hints, 
in order to fhew what force fome of the 
arguments already propofed have to 
vindicate Divine Providence, even on the 
fuppofition that our real ftate is that now 
mentioned. 

It has been proved, I think, that there 
is no reafon to look upon our prefent ftate 
^s, in any refpe£t, incohfiftent with thq 
perfedions of the Deity* Moll certainly 

then 

♦ If any one fhould Mpe& an inconfiftency in 
feying that our ftate is calamitous, and yet a ftate 
that difplays God's goodnefs, and in which we 
fpight Ijave b^en originally placed, let him put 
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then, it is a flate into which he might 
have made us liable to be brought in 
eonfequence of any connexions proper 
to be eftabliihed in the univerfe. We 
fee among the individuals of mankind 
that, it> eonfequence of their dependence 
on one another, they are often deprived 
of beoefits which feemed to be intended 
for them by the conftitution of the Deitf t 
and brought into ilates which, thoVthcy 
give no reafon for complaining of Pro- 
vidence, are yet juftly deemed calamitous. 
How credible is it that there may 
alfo be events or connexions in nature 
by which, confiftently with peyfe^k 
wifdom and goodnefs, the like may 
happen fomctimes to a /pedes 9 Thp 
enjoyment of whatever is a favour iq 
exiftence, may be inade precarious in 

the cafe of a perfpn fallen from honour, eafe an4 
wealth, to the cares, and toU, and indigence of 
low life; would it not be true, that the conditba 
of fuch a perfon was calatxiitouf^ ? But Enight he not, 
as many actually are, have been born \n it, and ye| 
have abundant reafon to be thankful for exiftence } 
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tny degree the creator pleafes, or fuf- 
pended on any conditions that he fees to 
be moft conducive to the ends of his 
government. The bleffings which the 
Ghriilian fcheme fuppofes mankind had 
loft, they never had any right to^ The 
Divine perfei^ions certainly do not re- 
quire, that fuch virtue afi ours fhould be 
rewarded with the Cbri/iim fahation. 
Had our Maker intended us oply f(»r a 
temporary exijii^nct we ihould have had 
no reafon for any other ientiments than 
grateful ones, provided we enjoyed any 
degree of happinefs, and received uni- 
verfally an adequate retribution. But he 
has been infinitely more kind to u$^ 
That very conftitution of his govern- 
ment which made us liable to be brought 
into that calamklous ftate which Chri- 
ftianity fuppofes^ made proviiions adfo for 
the pofllbility of out deiivetance and 
teftoration to the views o€ a happy 
eternity ; and thus difplay& tfhc higheft 
wifdom and goodncfa we can imagine, 
Agreeably to the obfervatioau in page 1^9 

But 
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But it 13 high time to flop. I fed 
myfelf in danger of going far beyond my 
depth. The ways and adminiftratibn 
of the Deity muft be unfathomable to us. 

« 

Were they otherwife, they could not be 
infinitely wife and good. The origin of 
evil has been the grand fubjedl of enquiry 
among thoughtful men in all ages; 
and various have been the fentiments 
about it. What has been now faid 
on this point is offered with a deep fenfc 
of imperfeiflion and blindhefs. Though 
it feems to remove fome diflBculties, 
it does not, I am fenfible, re^aove all. 
What has been lafl infifted on fhould 
be particularly attended to. If, accord- 
ing to the fcriptures and ancient tradition, 
our flate is indeed a fallen flate, the 
dire£t folution of the quellion concerning, 
the origin of evil would be a recital 
of the manner in which we were 

# 

brought into it, or a difiindJ: account 

I- 

of thofe caufes . and events under the 
Divine government from which it is 
.derived. But fuch an account, fuppol>- 

ing 
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ing it given us, we may not perhaps be 
capable of urtderftanding ^. We muft 
therefore be much in the dark ; and 
while we are fo, while we fee nothing 
but juft the prefent moment, and knbw» 
fo little of the hiftory of the univerfe,. 
and its connexions and laws, it* cannot 
but be unreaforiable to pretend to be 
able to form, an adequate judgment of 
our ftate, .or completely to accoutit for 
every circumilance in. it. Every one 

who 

♦ The account of the Fall m.GeneJis is far from 
being fuch as account as I here mean. It is, 
perhaps, in f6me meafure veiled^ or at leaft partial^ 
and defigned only to inform, U9 that, wbere«3 we 
were at firii: placecj higher in the fcale of being, 
we were reduced lower and funk into our prefent 
mtirial ftate in confequcnce of fome connexions we 
had wkh fuperior orders of creatures^' or<of the 
agency of an evil Being reprefented by the Srt-pentj 
a deliverer being at the fame time promised,' who 
fhould de/iroy the woris of the devil, — rSee the laft 
eflay in a book entitled, CritOj where a good deal 
that deferves attention is faid by the ingenious and 
learned author, on the power of fuperior Beings 
and the connexions we may have had with them ; 
and alfo, on another fubjed touched in page 140. 
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who looks about him muft lament m8 
degeneracy of mankind j and every ond 
tfho believes the doftrine of religiort 
muft tremble for the danger he is in# 
and the multitudes who are likely to be 
loft« Inftead of allowing ourfelves td 
be very anxious about difcovering the 
particular cauies that brought us intd 
thefe circumflanccS) our chief enquiry 
ihould be^ whetheff amidft al! dur 
darknefs, we do not fee enough to 
aiTure us that God is perfedly righteous 
in all his ways ; and about this I can 
entertain flo doubts, for the re^ons I. 
have etideavoiircd to explain. ■ » ■ But 
above all things, it is our bufinefs to' 
take cafe of ourfelves, to keep clear of' 
the corruption that is in the world through 
fuji'^i to ftrive to fave our own foulsr 
amklft the dreadful wrecks and at thef 
fetiie time to do all we can to favfe 
fome with ourfelves. This is the great 
ufe which we Ihould inake of what we 

hate 



/ 
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likvereafon to believe concerning our ftate; 
iirid I wifh 1 knew how to imprefs on 
the mind of the perfon who reads this 
a due feiife of its impertahce. Without 
doubt every^ other objeCt of concern, 
compared with it, is entirely trivial and 
infigaificditi 
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SECT. V. 



0/ the Ufes of the DoSirine ofProvideitce^ 



IN the preceeding iedion« I have con- 
fidered moft of the queftions reladng 
to the dofbine of Providence, whkh 
feemed to me of great importance. I have 
endeavoured to give a jnft view of the 
nature and proofs of tt^ but have not 
aimed at difcuffing every queftion that has 
been ftarted about it, or infixing on every 
argument that might have been urged^ 
In ilating, particularly, the evidence for 
Providence, i have avoided entering inta 
fome reafonings which have a great effed: 
on my own mind, becaufe likely to be 
confidered as too abftncded and metaphy-^ 
fical, and becaufe alfo a full explanation of 
them could not be properly given in this 

dif-- 
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diflTcitation *. What has been faid, ha*r* 
(fvef/wUli IhopCf hefuffidenttoconvinctf 
fuch.as will impardally attend to it^ and 

dotbing 

* Of this fort are the following obfervations, which 
I wii] juft mention liere^ becaufe it i3 poffil^le that^ 
!i¥itbQut any particiHafr explanation, they nuya|>pef f 
to a few as iniportant as they do to i^y felf^^^^-iiii-^incf 
M limitation muft be an efFe£l of fome limiting caufes^ 
It can have no place in an unoriginated nature^ Un« 
oxigihated power, wifdom , and goodotfs, fehereforci 
muft be infinite. Wherever inBnitB pintMr i$> thei» 
muft be.infimte knowkdgey it being poiUradidory ia» 
fuppofe that the power of any intelligent Being caa 
extend further than his ideas. And, fince the obli- 
gations of moral reditude are founded in eternal truth 
and reafon, wh^re there is infinite knowledge^ there 
muft he infinite foidm/s. There is, therefpr^, a 
neceiT^ry connexion between infinite power, wifdqm^ 
and goodnefs. They areeflentially one, and cannot 
refide in different natures. The fovereignty of the 
vnivorfe, therefore, muft be perfe<£|]y y^\k and 
nghteous \ and all the order aivl ^uty ip tbecrea* 
tion are to be traced up to one eternal and immutable 
principle of order and beauty, and of all that is 
yenerableand excellent,' — — ^-Itdeferves particular 
notice, that the necefljiry connexion which our own 
ideas teach us, in the manner juft mentioned, 
between infinite power, wifdom and goodnefs, ancf 
which certainly is the moft agreeable aud important 

Ma \^f 
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nothing now remains but that I reprefent 
the proper improvement of this fubje^t^ 
and coniider the influence which it ought 
to have on our tempers and lives. 

Here, lit. It ihould be recoUeded that 
the argument on which I have principally 
iniiftedinthelaftfedion, furnifliesus with 
a ftrong reafon for contentment. As this 
reaibn for contentment cannot be too much 
inculcated, I fhall not fcruple to recall 
fome of the obfervations before made, 
in order to give a more diAin£t and full 
account of it. 

The fad I fhall go upon is, that hap^ 
pinefs is prevalent in human life. This, 
I know, has been denied by fbine, but 
certainly without any reafon. There is, 
in reality, no coioparifon between the 

blejjings 

o( all truths, is exhibited to us in all that we fee of 
, the world j there being no inftance in which the 
pcwer that made the univerfe has difplayed defign^ 
which does not appear to be wife and kind defign. 
Compare Ch« note in page 23, 24* 
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hkjjmgs and the calamities of life, or 
between the number of hours in which 
we enjoy fome kind of pleafure, and thofe 
in which we fufFer pain. What in fome 
meafure deceives us in this matter is^ our 
confidering every ftate in which we are 
not exempted from all uneafinefs^ as a 
ftate of abfolute mifery ; whereas we 
may be happy, that is, tht whole ^Xt^Snvc 
of exifting may not be deftroyed, under 
confiderable degrees of uneafinefs.— — 
We are, on the contrary, apt to confider 
no ftate k happy which is not attended 
with fome fenfations of pofitive joy; and 
this is true as this word has been generally 
ufed, but is far from being fo if we apply 
it, as I now do, to any ftate or circum- 
ftances in which to be is better than 

not to be. -Life, though deftitute of 

any particular gratifications, is naturally 
agreeable. Seldom does it happen at 
the' end of a day that we have no reafoQ 
to thank God for it, or that we can fay 
with truth, updti reviewing it, that it 
Jjias been a miferable day to us. A ftate 

M 3 of 
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of fome degree of enjoyment, or of 
^k^nption from all fuch diftrefles as take 
3way, while they laft, all comfort, l)cwg 
oiAr ufual ftate, it is what we look fop 
lind reckon upon^ at)d therefore, what^ 
ever happens to put us out of this (latC| 
or to render exiftence a real burden, 
}8 the more obferved and inake$ the 
dcjepe^ impreifion. And from hence i{ 
comes to pafs, that one fit of fickhefs or 
diiafter engages the attention, and fur-r 
oiihe^ with matter for converfation for 
months or years^ while all the health 
jind pleifures with which common life 
abounds, are overlooked aa4 difre-* 
j^arded, 

Suppofing it then evident that the por*- 
tion of good allotted to men exceeds the 
portion of evil, let us next enquire whaf; 
reafon they can have for difcon tent. H^p-? 
py, in fome degree, they feel themfelvest 
|f then they are diffatisfied, it muft be 
l^ecaufe they are not more happy. But 
(J^i^ is perv^rfen? fs and pjrefumption i Foy 

"'■■■' ■ ' , • ' if 
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if this be a jull reafon for diffatisfaftiont 
it is, in die fixture of things, iippoffibl? 
thdy (hould cver.be fetisfied^-^^-^A per-- 
iorxy fuppofe^ id a IpW ftation ait4 narrow 
i:iix:milfian6e6, finds upon cdmpartng his 
jfthj<^merit8 and fuffcring?, the Harmer to 
be greateft^ and hia exiftence/ all things 
cofafidered, to be preferable to non-exif* 
tcnce. Why then is he not contented ?— • 
.^^ Becaufe he is not ftationed higher in the 
** world."— ——Sujppofe this granfced' htm, 
; nr . W ill not the fame ground of diieon** 
teoiftill remain? And would it not tfmiXti 
though ht wa6 (jven raifed to the ftafiqa 
of an angel * ? — ■■■■ It is plains thcifefore, 

M 4 that 

< 

* Noperfon of any reflexion can imagine that this 
urgument implies^ that we otightmt tf>^k proper 
;neans to improve our circuoiilances^ or increafe our 
happinefs. The moft vigorous ufe of Aich means is 
fconfiftent with the higheft degree of fubmiflSon to the 
Divine will^- nay, i^ rejuir^d by i t» Wii|rt?e4rer hap^ 
pinefs lies widiih the jeach of ttie p6we,rs given us- 
»nd we can innocently obtain, ought to be eon* 
fidered as a part of the happinefs intended us by 
Providence : and it would be, not acquiefcing in 
fts difpofals t^ut thwarting thetn, to deprive eurfelvei^ 
«f -it by inactivity and negligence* ^ 
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that nothing Can be more abfurd than dif^ 
content. ^ It goes upon a principle which 
would levd the whole univerfe, and fow 
tintifitikh among all the itiferior orders of 
Being^s. The true language of it is; ^* I 
^* will be at' the top of the creation. IwiH 
^* accept of no happinefs fhort of the great* 
** eft that can be communicated.^* — ^What 
can equal the arrogance of fuch a difpo- 
lition of mind ? How enth-ely does it unfit 
for ' exiftence under God's government, 
where> there muft be fubdrdinations and 
diftindions of all forts stnd degrees ? Jiovr 
bafe Is it to complain of that Being who 
has giveii us all we enjoy, merely becaufe 
he has not given us morey when, without 
wrong, he might have given us nothing ? 
It becomes not thofe who are obliged for 
every degree of good to pure favour, to 
prefer ijbe how much they fliall hgive ; or for 
thofe who might never hAye e:^ifted, tq 
determine how perfect and happy they 
fliall be. — ^We need not doubt but that it 
is for the beft.reafons, that our ftate i^ 
fpcb as we find it. Our di^tj is to accept 



# * • » ■• 
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humbly that portk»i of blifs which falls to 
our ihare^ to acquiefce carefully in our 
different ftatlons, and to efteem every 
little which may -be granted us a kindnefs 
that calls for gratitude. ThusCballwe 
make the mod of what we enjoy, aA 
^fuitably to the relation of creatures^ 
recopoimend ourfelves to our all-wife 
Gcwrernor, and take thi^ certain, method 
cto fecure further fityciur *. 

iv 

• w 

•Vide Sen. DeBeneficiis. Lib. II. Cap.ay.&c. 
.Nmpatitur aviditfls quemquam ejfegratum : nunquam 
(mmJmprobafpn quod datur fatis efi. Eo majora 
cidpimufy quo majora ViUerunt-'^Nemo agit de irihunatu 
fjratias. Sed queritur quodnon. eft adpraturam ufqui 
perduffus. Nee hat grata eft fidieftconfuUxtju. Nehic 
quidcm fatiatjiunus ift..> Ultra fe cupiditas porrigst^ et 
feUcitaten^ fuam non inUUigit ; quia non unde venerit 
jefpicity fed quo Undat^-'-r^^erendo non effietam^ ut 
piajoribus dtgnusjim^ fidutdatis indignus^f^'^r'Wbzt 
follows in Cap. 29. I ihall give as tranflated by an 
ingenious friend. — ** Why-do you complain of your 
f^ condition a$ a msfn f you do not judge pf the gifts 
f^ of God with equity. You find perfeftions in other 
?* Beings that you have not in yoUrfelf. You make 
^ cpmparjfons and dcfpife^your own lot: So you 

'* * Mprpai^' 
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. ^ It will hot be impf <^r . to obferVe here, 
that thotfgh I have argued on the foppo- 
fition tJhiatlSappinefs i$ prevalent in hunian 

lifei yet we fhould, in reality, hp-ve oo 
good reafon for .complaint, thp' the tx)n- 
trary were true, provided it was the cffeft 

•.'".'■* ■ . . of 

- - X 

/* create uneaiincis to yourfelF, Waufe while you 

-^* tnufe oil what you have iiot, yon overlook what 

** you have ; and accdrduagly ytm neither erijby "it as 

" you might, nor value it as you fhould. Surely, 

" it would be more wife as well as more pious^ to 

. ** tWnk pf the advant^es.'yim have ricceived, /arid to 

. " acknowledge them with thankfulnefaj to remember 

«« th»|t aS.a m»n^ you hopc .the chief place in this fair 

*^ txA be^tiful world, and that God hath made^ m 

" mm mafters of all worldly things. You thfe^fori*, 

" who ijmdervalue the gifts of God tomzn^reRmtm 

f\ikc privileges we mn have received ffQtn htm, 

** The flpcngrfi which is above our owft we have 

*> means to fubd uc. The fWiftnefs we canjiot over- 

«take, wehaveothcr ways to overcome, Wha^we 

*• want' in one refpefi is fop ^Hed in another,- We 

*« have ay5«/ within us which is more than an equi- 

« valent for all other gifts. ' Look r^und then, and . 

«* if thou canft not find *ny other creature which 

« thou hadft rather be than what thou art, be thank- 

^« /ul for thy condition, «nd confefs that God, in 

~«rer^tdecd, bath been good to thee/» 
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of our own ill conduQ:. From this fource, 
undoubtedlys procccdf our worft c^s* 
Human life, as it is the gift of God, or as 
wc might make it by behaving: fuitably 
to his intentions and ftudying to 'maintain 
tra9quillityi is anunfpcakabJygreateirblefr 
^ng than we commonly find it>' " T hii 
obfervation places the abfurdity of difcon* 
tent in a light that cannot but imprefs 
every ingenuous mind. Is it not Ihameful 
to murmur on accoht of evils which we 
voluntarily bring uponourfelvcs, contrary 
to plain admonitions and warnings ? Does 
It not infinitely more become guilty Beings 
who are fo much the creators of their own 
fu^Ferings, to accufe and reproach them^ 
fehes^ than to e^iclaim agaihft Prtyuidtnce? 

I cannot qyit thefd reflediods without 
adding, that the fame argument widi 
that now ufed to Ihew the folly of 
difcontent in general, may be ethployed 
to fhew the folly, in particular, of th* 
Inclination which many perfons difcover 
19 <epQ)i))aiqi, ]>cc^\3,k greater light an4 

pyiiJeRC? 
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evidence on feveral Speculative points 
have not been granted them. Every 
man has light enough to a£l upon, and 
to dire£k him in his mod important con- 
cerns* This is all we can have any right 
to exped:; and to indulge difcontent 
1>ecaufe we have not fo much as we wifli 
for, or as is neccflary to fatisfy curiofity, 
would be tacitlr to affert that we hav^ a 
right to beomnifcient.— — It is indeed our 
duty to ftrive to obtain all the light poffi- 
ble; but at the fame time we fhould 
remember, that it is nofmall part of virtue 
to acquiefce in that degree of light allotted 
us by Providence, or which we are able 
to acquire in the faithful ufe of our facul- 
ties. — ^But to difmifs this fubjeft. 

I would further obferve with refped: to 
the proper improvement of the doctrine of 
Providence, that it ought to be always 
attended toandrecognizedbyus. The care 
of the Deity, wehavefeen, extends to all 
events. Nothing happens without either 
)u8 appointment or permiffion. It muft be 
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our duty to remember thisy and to main^ 
tain a deep fenfe of it in our hearts* No- 
thing can be more reafonable than that we 
ihouldlookup continually to the Sovereign 
Arbiter of naturCt expedt fuccefs in oui: 
undertakings from him, and acknowledge 
him in all our ways. There is within us an 
unhappy pronenefs to fmk into an infenfi- 
bility withrefpe£t to him, audit is remark* 
able that the chief caufe of this is the 
peculiar degree of our dependence upon 
hinx, and his being fo much one with our 
fouls that we overlook him. There is 
nothing fo near us, and therefore, there is 
nothing that we are fo apt to difregard. 
He is in every breath we draw and in every 
thought we think, and for this reafon he ' 
engages not our attention ; and, becaufe 
every thing ^ he becomes nothing to us. — 
Thus, in particular, his power is as much 
difplayed in thofe events which are moft 
common, as in thofe which are moft extra- 
ordinary. Butintheformerwefeldom take 
notice of it, whereas in the latter it alarms 
and terrifies us. Were the bodies on the 

3 furfacc 
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furface of the earth to aiccnd iato the b^^ 
or were the planets to fly out of theif 

orbits, our thoughts would be immediately^ 
drawn to God's hand ; but it affects us not 
in cafes where there is much more reafbtt. 
toacknowledgeiti in the tendency of bodies, 
downwardsf and the regular motions of the 
heavenly bodies. What comes to pafs 6txt 
of the ufual coiirfe we are never backward 
to afcribe to him-j but what is done con-^ 
ftantly and regularly, we are ready to 
confider as coming to pafs of itfelf^ and 
requiring no caufe. We ihould endeavour 
to guard our minds againft this weaknefs^ 
and ftudy to acquire a halnt of carrying 
up our views to God on all occafions. We 
may be fure of being right in doing this« 
The courfe of nature is nothing but his 
power exerting itfelf everywhere, accord-* 
ing to fixt rules, in order to anfwer the befl: 
ends# The frame of the world muft be in 
every refpe^ what he has been pleafed to 
I ordain/ By him it fubfifts, and in bim we- 
livey and move y and have qut being *. See 
Sea. n. page 41— 54« 

One 

f AAs xvli. a8« 
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One cannot thinks without concern and 
fttf^rife^ of the incKCidabla degree in which 
fbtne perfonsare guilty of thsit difregard to 
Ptovideiice, on which I am nowpcmayking^ 
They terminate theip viefwB m the ofcgeds 
ef leiife> andforget all fuperior and inTifible 
power. They confider the Deity a* either 
It^^hdrawn from the wodd to enjciy repo£i 
iii the extt%imuadane ^aces ^ or^ if necef* 
&rily pref&nt to it, as an idle and vain*« 
glorious Being, who is above concerning 
himfelf with any thingin it. They look no 
higherfor thcfoufceofany evils theyfuffer, 
or bleffings they enjoy, than chance or 
fortune i or - f at e^ and they are generally 
very well fatisficid if they can pc^nt out 
the immediate caufe of an effect without 
enquiring any further. This has been 
too true of eveo ibme who have beeij 
diftmguifhed. by the nami: of Fhilafo* 
fbers. Bui it is impoffibk th^ they 
fliould have any juft title to that charafljen 
It has appeared^ I believe, tha^ fuch a 
way of thinking is no lefs rejHjgoant to 
true phik>fopiiy, than it is miferably 

a gloomy 
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gloomy aad difcburagiilg * . I t li 

worth rememberings particularly, that 
the difpofition to be fatisfkd with difco- 
vering the immediate caijfes of effeds 
in natural philofophy, without carrying 
our views , higher, argues exadly tliQ 
fame folly with that of a perfon^ who 
ihould imagine that ht had fufficiendy 
accounted for the motion qf a particu* 
lar wheel in a machine/ by fhewing^that ' 

..-,•• - it 

*''A little philofophy indineth mens minds, ta 
^* atbetfm\ but depth in philofophy, bringeth mens 
** minds about to religion^* , Lqrd Bacon* t m^m 
Athiifm. 

*' In the entrance of philofophy, when the fecond 
*< caufes moft obvious to the lenfes offer themfelvet 
^* to the mtnd, we are apt to cleave to them, aud , 
** dwell too much upon them, fo as to forget what 
** is fuperior in nature. But when we pafs further, 
and behold the dependency, continuation, and 
confederacy of caufes, and the works of Provi- 
dence, then according to the allegory of t)^9 
poets, we eafily believe that the higheft link of 
** nature's chain muft needs be tied to the foot of 
** Jupiter's chair ; or perceive that philofophy, like 
•* Jacob's vifion, difcovers to us a ladder whole top 
•* reaches Up to the footftool of this throne of God.!* 
Mr. Maclaurirfs Account of Sir If aac Newton* s Phi* 
lofopbical DifcQvmtSy Book I. Chap. 3* 
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k wisiB tarded by the wheel next to it, 
witliout ekteiutteg his Views to die (kill of 
the aniflti ahd to ^ fpringy oh whofe 
ixMtiftam ftdioii all the i&otionii of tbe 
tetehia« ^^peoded | at ttixh^ it krgties th6 
iknie folly Prlth diaC df tlie Indiait 
inentidned by Mt. Lscke^ t^ho fatisfied 
hiihfelf with thinkitig that the world Was 
fuppoftcd hj an elephant, ahd the ele-i 
|9iatit by a tortoife.— -It ffiould, h owever ; 
t>e olifemd here, that there is aft esitrcme 
km the other fide, t^hkh ought carefully 
\o he ^toided; I mean^ the extrettie Ifttd 
Whkh thofe perforis run who hate rec6tJrf(J 
httmediatety ib Divine power, iii order to 
Account for every event, and who ^e apt 
to look with horror oil all attempts ttiafligil 
the natural caufes of events. THd former 
factreme h atheifm. This is fupirftitm 5 
arid bothi argue great fliortfightednefs 
and ignorance. But the laft Is perhaps the 
inoft excufable. We cannot fay how jfar 
the dependence of lower caufes on more^ 
general ones reaches, or how complicated 
the mechanifm of nature may be ; but we 
know that the Maker^s agency b the 

N primary 
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primary caxift which eftabli&edall oth^r^^^ 
and ta which all others oWe their fofce ; 
and this, proves, that: thcra^ is. a juft^aJSb 
in which we .may afcfibe to him every 
cScQi in the materiaji w(>r]dj and cohitder 
all that happens as. the refult of his wiU. 

Thirdly. - From the account that ha* 
been given of Providjence we may learn 
the reafonablenefs of Prayer, Were it 
true that the Deity docs not attend to puf 
affairs,, or thaf the feri^s of events goes on 
in. Qua immutable diredion independently 
of him, .no help could be esipeded froni 
him i nor could we be at all the better for 
ajay application of our ipinds to him, and 
th(wrefore prayer would be an abfurdity^ 
But it has been fhewa that the contrary is 
true. • If L have argued right,, the feries. of 
events, is, juft what he fees fit to atppoinj:©!; 
allow. .He is intimately prefent with us 
every moment,, obferving all our thoughts* 
and difpofmg all the circumftances of our 
exiftence. The. v^hole world is ia his^ 
hand, and by an imperceptible diredion of 
the operations of natural caufes.and of thie 

thoughts 
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(hottghts of^iMrikindj he can bver-rirfe 
whatever /oom^a. to pafe, and gra«t propft 
a:r>fYf^rs/to.' pra^ert-t- The objeaic«i thea^ 
a(g^ioa praydii^ taJi:en;from the- fuppo%i 
unallfifableocfa : .off tjie .cbuffc of things^/ 
andLthe inapoffibility Jof deriving any; 
benefit from itico^fiftently with the fettled, 
onder : of .the- worldy is groundlefsrr-t— Jf 
tibere is an all-dire£ting Providence/ 
nothyig can be iftore fit than to endeavour 
to engage it in- our fayoun If we owe 
our whole happinefs to God, and the 
entire fate of bur Beings ia determined by 
his will^ it muft be inexcuf^ble not to 
acknowledge arid worfhip him. If he 
governs altercated exiftenoe,- ^d nothin|» 
can xome to' pafs contrary; to'hia cotinfels^ 
if is rciafonable to. feek his protedionj to 
fly to him in danger, jto beg his aid in 
accomplHhing our gbod dcfigns, to 
implore his bleffinjg on our efnjbymen^ta 
and- to recommend to his care thofe wlv> 
are dear to us. Nor can any perfoQ, who 
has his mind duly impreffed with a fenfe 
of the abfolute dependence of all things on 
the Deity, omit thefe a^Sts witholrt offering 
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great violence to himfelfl-^Tbft bditf o^ 
^ c«ntiiprefeitt Dsixj prompts chc ktnadin: 
htaatt, with a force afaikdft tffdfiftlble) tof 
SxeGi its de(tr€8 to htm. This t^ndtocf 
«lifcovers iti^lf ia Alt nuutldad ; and ai 
fkr as It opi^ates, it impties a aetdfitjr 
df coandetiiig prayer atf likely to be of 
avail to procure bleffiags for usk It may 
be weR prefumed that tl^s fettlmeftt «^ 
nature ia\M ht right ; attd diat Ad l)dty 
does indeed either iff hlft^lf or fomo 
^termedlale agedcyy foXknf prayer -mtli 
Ibeh bl^ngs aS it may be a jufi rieafon for 
MmmtiiAcating. Experience and obfer-f 
tr^ion pfove nothing to the contrary. For^ 
fbppofif^g the coi^ftkntbn of the woridttf 
be fuch fts efbblifhes aii avaikblenefs in 
firaycTy it Muft be impoffible to d£Etingmf!f 
the bkifiogs ^vhich have this fource from 
ether^w It IS' enough that we have reafotf 
to conchide that God is a friefid to the" 
^ious and worthy, and that w& fee inr 
general their ftate to be happier than that 
of the irreligious aiid vicious.^— — The 
optnioii that the Deity has limited himfelf^ 
to a^ fettled comCe of a^ngi or to- general 

3; l^wa^ 
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laws from vrMck he never deviates^ Kal 
ivery little to 4o with this point* For let 
if be allowed lo l}e true; U k iikewlie 
triie of all Ihofr f^bardinate Beings, who 
foijhe the ntiiBflers of his Proriderice f 
Wxy it hoi:be:itielf a Ara^ oflus gpiteni^ 
mtntf or on^ part cil his fettle^ 4xmr& 
of iadlingt to maioe a pmper difference 
!)dllween thofe who acknowledge his 
^tpftme donniiion by praying to him^ 
and thofe «t&iS^ do n6t ?-~S(it whitt is k 
informs us that the Deity never a£t& but 
by general laws ? The rtaftJir I have 
mentioned m«e than once ^ for the 
tftaMilhtnent of general laws Is far from 
being any Juft foundation for this^Ojfjinion. 
I^articular influences accommodate^ to 
Iiarticuliir occaliens, though fuppofcd not 
teauciWe to any general laws, may yet be 
ligrcfeaHe to them, and entirely cdiififtent 
with their ihvidkblencfs ; as is fhewn la 
the firft and third fe(9i6n8. '^ 



•v ' * 



^ . It U pec^Tf tp fudd, that w«ra ihne 19 
imihyon account pf x^ i)^toral)lefeisof 

N 3 thQ 
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th^ coutfe of oature and ^hier/imprdprictyr 
of adveiuitioiis inflifehcesj > no benefit x& 
be derived from fappikattimts ' of the 
Daiyy an iiiconfiftcncyi iitoiiM ; be efta^ 
blifhed in the conftitntxoiBtrGif the wbrbl: 
£,r l>r,tte&>n.eof ouc.aihd, it»gdia 
dilate prayer tblus^acthe &me time- that 
by firing its. uixa¥ailabkn^5 ic^hid 
rendereait rain and! impertinent, ^fiut 
^hisifiibje^p: will conie .toibe : more ampl^ 
difcllffed^ia tl|e.«fc3j:t JQiiT^^ :^t l;ri 

*• f^ • , X • : ^ m 

» /-^ »;, I , ./ • ; • . . ^i w'i^j , -..►^ «'.'.« .L»0-**4 

We, oughf .to jruft.^^-.r^owithjfin^y^ 

.^a*.W.cv^t, in • which :',<>pir| wjiei^i? 

un4er the proteiSioir.of inftoite pg(Wcrr» 
and the charge of fovereign goodnefs, Nq 
per plexfeigfears; thcteffere,'t>r tf cTponding 
fblicitude flichiia at^'any- itime ^ enter ' vcdh 
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otrr iireafts* — One tni th, hdwcvcc, ' let 1^ 
circfiilly • attbnd to; iet .us ;«mernbet. 
that our traflin^God'sxProyideaoB. ought 
tDrrbe^fegiriated by a regard to ,the fpotleft 
purity of his. cb4Fa<3;er;:.an)d.accpmpa9ied 

ftjvwayfewitiithe.pp^ yict^e,. and 

ojir.owa .utmpft'prudejRce an4 dUiggace^ 
.Without thi^ 91H* ^xpeiStations from . Prp-^ 
vidence are yfiin> jaii.d <mr: tr uft; in it will 

« < 

be . ^p):e{umption. What it is chiefl]^ 
CRiployed, in is .tji$ adjuftment of events 
to the different charaders of moral agents* 
Cod is a righteous Being, and he can favour 
p^nc.but thq^iry^^if^^i^* If wear^ not of 
jthis. ; numlier .w?- Jii^ye . nothing* ^ to je;xpefl: 
from hi^. rJifa: goyernpient,; whiqh 
(hotild be, th^ ji^jK of the whole <;f eat jpn,, 
pught to'bp a terror ^ to us ; and l\^y^\\ be 
^.pjeceiTary in%nce ofits perfecl;;t:ef^itu4Q 
to confign us over to pun|fhp!iei>5. * It 
would be dif^tpnourable tohini^ to ^x;ercif§ 
goodnei^ : towards, thofe wly? abufe his 
goodnefs and ar^jiuiiances^in his wca-jkis* It 
is iipt fit th^t r^tipnal agent?: ihpuW bq 
9iade happy withovt their pwn^ aijiye 
^<»icuj-rence^ md. virtiipus induftry. -^t 
'.::',■ N 4 thefe 



tbefe fu^m&d thprt is nothing dut Abxid 
4lftufb U8> nor is i| paffibk thft w^ fiioald 
tacpeft too modi ft6in the bounty of mde 
Maker* After dii^iargin^ our doty and 
inaking the hf& ufe we can of the pcvmnri 
^ven mt Vre have nothiog to do hut t(it 
tmft our eonicerns with the Ddty, to 
^mmit to htm our whole exiftence) and 
ifmt quietly for the iflTue of prdentev^its^ 
Ivhich will prove glorious beyond con^ 
edition to every true friend c^ righteouf* 

liefs. 

" ■ • I 

la eonaeuoi^ with this it muft h^ 
pbferyed that the dodrii^e of ProvidetiGd 
is a foufce cf the higheft joy. —Were 
events ubder no good dire&Um ; ^ii blmdl 
neceffity or fickle chance gorernthe worlds 
tour eQttdition would indeed be deplorable* 
We couM look at nothing with any 
complacenf y« AU nature would lofe it^ 
beauty, and appear dark and deiblate. 
But this is by no means our ftatc. The 
order of natufe is wife and good beyond 
ftll thw we tan a(k or think. Ahntghty 
it has been jDKew^^ui^ited to perfeft 

wifdom 
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m^^^m mi l^ij#^eiW3> U at the hea4 

mod foFmi4«faf<?ji fbttiefor* rtwjTit eafy 
«n Mjor i^bdAi jPtBd w&nk^y xoOre may 
::be fi^peded to tAkeplAM m-Mtw« |1ia& 
l^e moft benevolent heatt 0m imag^uaOf 
r^HowdeUghtfularethefetrntba^ Wit^ 
^haljaultatioil and tritunph ftoidd they" 
^11 w? riv D o yfitu fuffer usvler zaj 
-ftizwjXf ?---r-AqiieQa^r tint ibe ejt t£ 
($heDeitf 10 upoQTOiit and tbaty^em cai| 
iiiffer nothing but ia £onlbqpieg)c? of tl|e 
:fiIfpofids and ^budfela^hU «ver ^tentive 
a&d uoerring, Pf6V)de«ee« Jkocpft tfaca 
your fiiffering^ ^h a^eal becdniing hia 
^ttthful fubjea. Submit to tbem ^kk 
loyal aad l^tditjr jtff^ion; aad nevar 
'fadmlge a repliiijig thouglit* Wberem 
(an your dignity confiff eiciept it having 
<me will with Oed ? Can yott be diQ>!ealed 
with what i« r^gk?^ WoulS yott haw 
<h€ world governed f£v\9?^ f**-^ de^^ 
pUmpr&fer pain, no fulRtrings inconfiftent 
^Uh ^ p^rf^ firder of adimniftratton 

can 
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-tan ever 'find admiffiion into ^he worId» 
Our aflPairs, and thofe of dur friends 
and ^f all* our fellow* creatures,' are, ifi 
every 'p4ftkuiar, undier/the managetheM: 
<)f evedafting iand omnipotent te^Kfein affid- 
4ovc,' ■ ' ■ ■< ' I s not: jhris'^hat' everjr hearft 
.nutft/m£hr:fi)f?J^ there any- thing tKat 
:wc tan>iikb(ffibly difire beyond it I Whst 
fatisEii^iDh fHcfoldiweLfeel in ^xi(i^y:6,to 
^d ourielvesjin a ifcene^fo gkniousyirn 
xrircumftatites: fa happy. ?i——^ Did ' the 
^umiverf^lobder rehire ui|.'to facrifice to 
it? every.' advantage of exiftpnce, or were 
the; fui)ordyi^tioxi&/ eftabliflued iri ;the 
lere^tiQQ *^. prpducin^itfae greateft .good 
futh as ! obliged us to . give up all i our 
.)iai^ipj^; tltougb^ iathefe^kcunjiladodi, 
fuehia fealty .of heart to the! gbvernmeitf 
pf.the ^niverfe aswpuld caufeius to rfdoice 
)$ : not .fjEe^ haps attainable; yet, if duly 
prevalent,. ; it, would; certajfily ; produce 
Tpcrf eGtifc^pife/^ence.^ Siut.thijs is a fuppo* 
fition tfaatwe have no reafon for making. 
No fuch. trial is put upon \is. Our ctr*« 
Ciroiflances are infinitely h>ppi^^^ The 

univer-' 
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iiciWeffal ^ order h^s already \btought ug 
tnacH^ha^n^ ji arid we are a'dured that^ 
if we avoid Ti<ic aiid'difch^ge our duty, 
dfli'^^af^iheft --iKalhiiot'cfiafe at-deathi 
liut be* renewed iff 1)irighterr6gi6n6> and 
tKfere go on inci^ilng and improving to 
«dt€tcmity.--Oh ?^^afviihingI)Ope«^G}ary 
ioi ever be to* that inconceiv^dble grace 
:ai;rhick thus bleH^s us t^ 
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/ Once mtitiq^ : ^D cuuiot Jbdp^ ohfervihg 
thdi the accoumiwhidb 1^ £»iptjiii«a£^9 
cf AcitedhincofjPM^vifcftceble^ S9 
|)d[ieve theitklicaveMy oiigtoal; It ia^opl 
)iQl|SUie to ^ddnfidef^ without\ia£dmiration» 
the';efeva^^^ defotiptions; whi^ ihey, give 

fifGodas prelklhi^ioVer the* Vrorlfl^ p^ducT 
Icig'all the revd&tions^in H^ ^^^r>ifng 



* **. 






- ♦ "2^^ f(;^ff/5 ^Jin Is.^athV J^ut the gift ofiSol 
is eternal Itfiy' throUg6 jejlts Qhrijt'ourtird. ' Rom, 
Vit 23-- 'S/^ed.ie tbi Gn^.fmdjFathrlpf ofiif ^Jx9r4 
Jifi^ Cbrifty wboy according to bis abundant mercj^ 
bas begotten us again to a lively hope^ by the refurreffion 
of Je/us Chrift from the dead^ 'to an tnlm-^ance 
fncorrufitible^ ur^filed^ atH^that fa^eth'not (ilMj^ 
fifft^ed, in hicmnfiryu^ i Pet. 1.-3, 4* : T 
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Vtiil«»rm 4ifp^ of Ihp Pivm« fap«rlq(9i»T 

4me^of Qgr %iFair(»<-#Ii is an oNervatfOfi 
no 1^8 ju^ thtii comvQion} tl^t t|tei« b 
this rooinrleable difi^rcnce betweei^ the 
iacntd hHlory and all others ; th«t wher di r 
ether hifle»^ie5 feldom go higher thro the 
pafiions of men aud the poWieFs of Aalfire 
for thq fources of the events they relate, 
this always cai^ks our thoughts up to the 
firfi (Mttibt 4Qd Sat%^ oqr Tiews to Odd. 
tts the guide 4tii4 goveroor of id»ttvsF 

liap^ris, 1%Si$$ of tkefvor4^(ff^ n famine^ 
0t 4 fefiikfm^ it JHys that Qodjixt 
*' t i ^'^^ ndawjiiym a^ dty^ t£af-Jft 
i(h0s ky iff fife nffind md H^ /%&M^iif^^ 
tk^tkej^ go forth ^ ii$ 'mrJi of $be 
rain, that be give^ it ; of the falling of 
fif^arr&m to the granndj that it happens 
99f ivitiipuf Aim } ©f what fceina mojpt 
cafhaix ihat be dSreds it, jind of tit 

; ■■■■■'■■' i&**»-f 






hinri ofMt hiAdy timt tbiy 4re all num-i 

hired . S ufeh repreft&tatibtis of Divine 

Pfottdence^ fo agreeable to ouf beft 
tiodonsi and exceeditig all that can bd 
i!band in other writings, a6Fotdah internal 
knitiktJC of ccmfideraMe kttpoitance in: 
favour of the fcripturet. 

But further. As ttie do€tritld of Pro- 
vidence, fuppofed |>reviotifly eftabliflted; 
furhifiies us with an argument for* thti 
fcriptures, fo thefe in their turii fuf ni£k ti 
With an atgfiufient for Providence.-^— ^ — -^ 
We fee here that we hare cotmeiion* 
VitH an mvifible world of ffktrits, that 
fhcre have been hfterpofitioitt of fu^ric* 
^wef in our afEairs, aiid that f»savdtt 
does intereft itfelf about u* particftlarJy 
and wotideffnlly.^-^filtf What I jfave litf* 
thiefly in victim hj the ir^attitta fSr Pro^^ 
tidgnce ittfing ^om tJie cotopfctiori of 
<he ferlpfuri ^jrophefics. Tfciere sit iti 
<he 0!d and Ntfw Teftameitt, many pre- 
sfliftions of eveptd very diftsmtt frotfe the 
times when they were'defivered, which 

are 
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are reprefented as Aire to be verified by 
Divine Providence. ., Tbe.accompliil^-^ 
mentof fuchpredi&ions, ^t^nk happeiiSf 
proves that the prcdided events, were 
indeed fubjed to the Juperintendency 
of Provideace, and obliges ua to conclude 
the fame concerning all events. When 
vre find, for inftance, that the prefent 
ftate of the Jews and. the corruption 
of chriftianity by popery w:ere foretold, 
and the principal circiimftances attending 
them defcribed, fome thoufands of years 
ago, we cannot doubt but thefe events 
have been all along objeds of tha 
jittention of the Deity, and happen only 
in confequence of his unfearchable coun* 

fels. [ — |-It is worthy of fpecial notice, 

that the reprefentjition made m thefe 
prophecies of the j&^//g/} * holinefs of the 
Deity as his moft diflinguifhing attribute, 
and the cliief fpring of his adions in 

• • • • 

guiding events, proves further that the 
adminiftraticxi of the world is holy and 
righteous.-r^ — ^In fliort. The Bible gives 

us 

♦ Rev. IV. 8.— XV. 4« 
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u& a hiftory^of all the gr^atfa^s- in which 
this, earth ris^coacerned from ^its- creation 
/ to /its diffolutioEu.^ A ccpfid^-aWe pa^^ 

this, hiftory muft be /^^/^f?%4 and .what 
we have feen verified of this .part demon- 
Urates • that the writings .containing it 
come£:om the^ author and ruler of nature. 
It likewife proves that the world is under 
a moral government, and, that Diyioe 
Providence watches over it thro* every 
period . of its duration. . Aijdj^ . perhaps^ 
the prophecies which, flill trpmafn to be 
accomplijQxed' may fome- time or, other 
afford a demonftration of. thefe: truths 
that will put to flight all infidelity, and 
convince and furprife the whole wprld. 



^ ^ f * • •»•• »> •i.t^r' 



• It. ought not to be- forgotten on this 
occafion ^t there is one events important 
above all others, which - the facred 
writings fbretcl, and to which, they 
acquaint us, every prefent difpenfation 
of Providence refers. I mean the last; 
JUDGMENT; when, we are told, every 
one Jha// receive according to his works,^ 

2 and 



ind tfaef DiviiMr mofai govcrtimerit vfltU' 
iefpeCt to iht hnrtiixi r&ct ihaii be fconJ 
fummatted i whefl the eaf-fB with dtt bet 
ioerh Jhall be burnt upy the Sm of matt 
appear in po^mer attd great glory ^ and all 
thai are in theit p-avei Jhall bear hii voice i 
and Jhall cme forth^ they that have doni^ 
gdod to the refurre^ion if Itfey ahd they thai 
have done evil tof the reJurreSlioti ofddm^ 
nation. What we have feeri verified of 
the fcripttfre' prophecies aJJ^res xii that 
iuch a time is cbttilrig ; and Kapp;]^ ard 
thofe who are Always thinking of k, arid! 
preparing for Jt^ 



To conclude the wholes -—— Let u J 
labour earneftly to bring our mindl into' 
<hai t6m|)er which the do^me of 
VtxrMtntQ recjuires/ Let us foHoW 
ImpRcitly wherever it Jeads us^ ahd mat6' 
to abfoFute furrendi^ of ouif wiH* taGod'^s- 
%rn, fuppfeffiiig air follicitdde abouf 
^d-y tiring but ailing faithfully the part 
)he has affigned us, maintainmg inviblably 
cmr allegiance to his government^ and 



r 
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never wifhing to enjoy any advantage 
which he is pleafed to deny, or to be 
exempted from any troubles which he 
can permit to come upon us.-— Thus fhali 
we be eafed of all unneceflary cares,, 
enjoy that peac^ of God which pci£ith all 
underftanding^ and attain to the higheft, 
dignity and blifs of which rational Beings 

' are capable. ^Oh ! joyful reflection ! 

God reigns, and all is well. Eternal 
wifdom and benevolence are prefent every 
where, and govern all things. Welcome 
•then every event. Welcome difappoint- 
ment, ficknefs or death. Let tempefts 
roar. Let thunder tear the heavens, 
or earthquakes overturn cities and king- 
doms. In all we may hear the voice of 
the prefiding divinity afluring us that we 
peed not fear. Within the embraces of 

his arms we muft be always fafe. 

Rejoice in the Lord all the earth. Say 
flmong the heathen that the Lord reigneth. 
L^t the heavens rejoice^ and let the earth 
k^ glad* L^i thefea roar^ and the floods 

Q ckf 
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$kp theiy hands. ^.-^ — JPrai/e bim aU V4 

bli angels. Praije bim fun and fnQ(nu 

Ptaife bim ye fiars ef Ugbt^ Praife him 

ye dragMs and aH d^eps^ Fire and hail^ 

fnow and vapi^^ mmntains and Jtelds^ 

heajis and all cattk^ creeping things and 

fiying fowls ^ kings tf the earth and all 

people ; Praifi the name (f the Lord^ for 

his name alone is excellent ^^"T-^^^^tt the 

Whole creation join in liaiftng one fong of 

praife to him> ■ P raik the f^^r^^ Q 

my foul. 



* Pfal, x'cyi. cxlyiii. ciiit 
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TAe Natitre^ Reaftmabknefsj and Efficdty 
ff Grayer explained^ and the^ Ocijeilioris 
"■' to it anfwered. : 

HAVING in the fbregoing difler- 
tation endeavoured to explain ana 
defend the dodrine of Providence^ I Ihall 
now proceed to treat or the duty of 
Prayer. There is no rehgious duty 
agaii^ which more objections have been 
inade. It will, therefore, be neceflary 
to bfegin this diflertation witn ftating 
particularly its nature and reafonable- 
ncfs. After which, ^ I {hall give ^ an 

O 2 account 
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acftdunt of thd manner in which It^>^Iii 
to be performed^ in order to render it 
acceptable and iSicedfsfu!. Thefe are 
the two heads^ under which I £hall throw 
what t intend to fay on the iubjeft now 
before me. 



By Ffayer^ I mean a ferious and folemir 
addrefs c>f our ftiinds to the £)eity9 a» 
the fountain of being and happiaefs, and 
^e parent a;nd goveraor of the ' \vorId«^ 
It has been drvided into ieveral dii^^ 
|>arts according to the feveral a^s of y)uf 
minds when engaged in it. The chidT 
ti thefe part& are the four folfowiagr 
Acknowkdgemenlof our dependence, aftd 
of the Divine perfedions and fovercignty. 
Thankfulbefs for the mercies we havff 
deceived. A penitential confefGon of^ 
What we have done amifs; and offering' 
up our defires of favour and happinefS' 
fcr ourfelvcs and others. 

Nothing is plainer than that the 
firii of thefe is reafonable. Abfolute 

per-* 
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|)erfedkion of liature ah() character, and 
tx»ipkte dxo€lkii€€, ^uft be the pro^ 
pei?ck obje£l« of ackjidwkdgemgiiit and 
eltekfi; Wdf&ip atid adorattbn xnuft be 
due £ath€i B^ifig i^HO i^ade u^ ftiid whd 
^iSlJIIi^ittlihitt|kW9^aF,wi^^ atid good^ 
titiRi H€ virko ii fttpf esie over aill tieihgg 
ought td receive the honjtagc cff alL 



TE'hd obKgktioii tor the ^ext «art of 
{yraycf, or thahkfgiving fSr the.mfepciea 
We enjor, is as evident a« ^e dbUgatioii 
l6 ^atittidc in geflerak I'het'ie i^ n4 
fcleslref tifiiicidie tif rcaforij thafi that 
thaiikfulhcfe is diie for benefits deceived} 
kndlf thatpeifoMadslirix)^ wh6 is not 
hotgratdTu! to hman bc?nefa6toi%, o^-wfeoi 
doe« riot ftudy in a propci* manifier td 
teftify his gfatitude^ k is iiot poffible that 
iie cah be iriridcent who is void of grati- 
tude to the Deitjf ; or who hegteas to 
Offer up thankful kckaoivledgements w 
Ihe Being tb whoijix he owes all he is^ all 
h^ bas^ and ^ ^^ hopes for. 

■ 4 Tie 
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The propriety alfo of the third part 
of prayer, or of a penitential confeflicm 

of our guilt, is very obvious, A s far, 

therefore^ as thefe conftitute Prayer there 
feems.no room for queftioning its reafon* 
ablenefs : And it fhould be remembered 
that in reality they are very important 
parts .of Prayer. 

It will, however, be objeded pro- 
bably by fome, that all that feems necef- 
fery in thefe, inftances is a fenfe of the 
Divine gpodnefs, and of our dependent 
and guilty (late; and that where this 
fcnfe and the proper reverent, grateful, 
and penitent difpofitions are found, there 
can be no occafion for what is meant by 
Prayer. 

I anfwer ; . that it is plainly proper not 

_ * 

only tliat we (hould poflefs thefe dj^o-- 
Jitions^ But that they (hould be drawn 
forth into exercj/e^ and exprejfed by par^ 
ticular aSis before the Deity. Good dif-*- 
pQfiti^ns> when ncA attended with the 

ads* 
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t&s, which are the proper exprcffions of 
them> muft be defedive. -Gratitude 
tm4 repentance leads ud in all cafeis to 
grateful and. penitential acknowledge, 
lacnts. When in. their due ftrength^ 
they: alTjrays produioe thefe; and it is 
jilainly fit they fliould.r-rlt is incumbent 
ujpoa us to teftify oiir regards to the 
Deity -in the bfcft manner we. can;, biit 
if would be abiurd in :any perfon to pre-, 
tend he does this^ wjio refts in contcm-^. 
plation, and ayoids all direik praife and. 
^Qflhip. 

The laft part of Prayer I mentioned 
was offering up our defires of favour 
and happinefs for .ourfelves and others. 
This is what is moft properly ftiled 
Prater \ and it i^ what has been moft 
objefiled tq, and what therefore fhall 
be now particularly examined. The dif- 
ficulties which have been raifed about 
it, would, I believe,, have been little 
regarded had more attention been given 
to the native and uncorrupted dilates of 

the 
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the humaa mind on thb fobjedi Wiul 

k erident^ if it be not fo,^ that what wtf 

want hotn Qod^ it ia fit #6 ikould 

humbly implore from him ? What com^ 

mon and unperrerted underlbfiding aui 

doubt, whether there is n propriety in 

aiiung for the bleffings and benefits whidi 

we mufl owe to hid bpunty ? Is it pofl|<4 

Ue tiut if we n^lc^led this^ it Qmid 

be equally fit tibat we (hould be made 

hi^y by himf Who can help feeingf 

diat devout fu{^cante are inord propel 

obje£ts of favour than thofe who ^aeVMf 

]pray> though it £bould be fuj^pofed pof<^ 

fiMe, that, in other refycfts, their qua- 

fifications may be alike?— —In ihortj 

the a£k of addreffing our defires to Ood 

for the benefits which are neceffary to 

our happinefs, implies in it that fenie of 

our dependance upon faim, and thatf 

icknowiedgment of his dominioR which 

render it fdf-^vidently proper. The fitnefs 

of it is tmmediately perceived by the loweft 

t% weH as the higheft underftanding } 

and the forci^ of nature and reafon wHi 

msxon 



lektoft it &om evtry raind t^t poflbires k 
juft feifc of |>ietf . 

IDot kt tM attend to tite obj«€lkMi9 thai 

In tli« firft pl^e) St tisA beeA &ki; 
** that there can be no reafon for Prayer^ 
* bccairife God, being dmffi/cientf needa 
^^ not to be informed of out wants j 
** and being vnc^angeaik^ none xH[ <mt 
** fbpjdlfcations can be the' Eseans of 
^ making any alteration irf Mm, ot of 
^ obtaining from ttm any benefits,** 

Belbre t ^onfider ihk itnd-tlve eKtter 
feligef^ons Commonly infixed on a^gainft 
t^rayer^ Lmnft beg leave fit> recommentl 
to partkmlkf- 4ietK!e^ {bM J aflfeit that 
eltere is 2A'4ffmeiliM? pfoj^ii^y or ^dk 
In Ikfi^ktithi^ Ihe I>ek^ ^or the ble& 
fiifg^ *7e wtot. For tfee truth, of thrt 
i s^peal to every Wian^s ^onlciem^ 
No vforis tAti itiTkt k plainer ihan tC 
femift appeuf'by it« «wn light.- ■ »Now 
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the dpfign q£ all juft obje&ion& 2kgatn$ 
Prayer ought to be, to fhew that there 
is indeed no fuch immediate propriety iii 
.the ad: of fupplicatlon ; nor can any ob}ec«> 
tions which have not this tendency, or 
vfKv^ fuppofe that there is no fuch pro- 
priety, be of the leaft coafequeiice. 

> 
Keeping this then in remembrance^ 
Jet us confider the objedlion juft men-* 
,tioned.— — -;:The firft part of it, or the 
Exertion,, that God, being omnifcient,^ 
npeds n(A to be informed of our wants, 
is entirely impertinent. For no one ever 
faid that the defign of Prayer was to in- 
form the Deity of what he did not know. 
The plain defign of it is, to obtain for 
purfelves the bleffings we: pray for. This 
is , what every one muft mean whenever 
he prays. It is unplied in the very idea 
of the adion, that we may think it has- a 
tendency to procure for us what we fiip^ 
plicate. This tendency is founded on the 
propriety which I have laid there is irt 
afking foL the benefits we want. Hence 

aiking 
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•fking becomes a^^^^^jof having, and li 
liniverfallyfo'coniidered. — Inptherwords; 
alking, in a proper manner, for bleflmgs 
from God has a tendency..tQ4)rocure'tliem 
for us, becaufe it is doing what is fit to be 
done, and what, therefore, God' cannot 
but expert and require us to da as* a con^ 
dition of our having them, * 

Let us now confider what tegard is 
diie to what is faid in oppofition ^to this 
Jn the latter part of the objeftion,' > 
** God, it is faid, is unchangeable j and, 
^> therefore, no prayers can be the mieani 
** of making any alteration in hiin, or 
^* of caufing him to beftow any blcffin^si 
^ which he would not have bellowed 
^* without them/^i — • 1 anfwer ; it is 

• • • 

true, indeed| that our prayers can^ make 
no alteration in the- Deity ; that is, in 
Jiis nature^ charaBer^ or dijpq/itionsl But 
they may make an alteration in the extern 
Ual' effeSts of his agency, or in his 
jnanner of treating us. Nay, they-'J^^ 
ifft^^? fpph m alteration i£ they * at aU 
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titer our qualifications ; or if oferijn^ 
them up is the performance of a duty^ 
or doin|; what ia proper to be done* ■ ■ 
The diftin£):ion between the perfections 
of Qod eonfidered aa |mnciple$ or difpo^ 
fitions in his naturet and the exercife of 
them in 9* f^ourfe of outward a£tionSt tho' 
^n obvious and ufeful difUn£tion^ xnsmj 
feem entirely to forget. An afiertion may 
be very ju^ when mwkrflood of the tatt- 
ler of thefei which would be very wrong 
whea undcrftood of the formert-f^^^^fv-p^ 
Thus, in the prefent cajfe, though it 
irould be improper to iay> that Cod may 
be rendered ^or e propitious or favqutr 
able in difpofition to his creatures by any 
thing tl»ey can do ; yet, furely, he may 
be' rendered more propitious or favoufr 
able in a£i to them* That is; their 
anions may be the means of many effeds 
of his favour to them. They may divert 
. Ae confequences of hi« difpleafurc}} an4 
procure bleffings for them which they 
iUfpnld otherwffe tjever h»v^ W^ 

a It 
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It M wortk adding) that as we may 
thuft by our iu3;k>ns . obtain bieffings fof 
fuffelvef from the Deity, coafiftently wi(l^ 
his immutaMUty; ib| like wife, may wc 
for others. Or^ what fome Beings do 
for their feljow-^bcing^i jheir benevo- 
lence, labours, and virtue msiy influence^ 
though ftot prfiperiy the Divine perfec* 
jtions, yet the e^ercije of them^ They 
fnay fupply resfont to ^finite wifdom 
for favouring othersi, «!^nd obtain effed^ 
of Divine goodnefs for them which they 
might elfe Ijave wanteds , ' ■ > "B ttt tQ 
return. If it be really proper that wc 
^ould b^umbly Apply to Obd fw the 
mercies we need from him, it muft be 
piSo proper that a regard (hould be paid 
to focb applications, ^nd that there ihould 
be a different treatment of thofe whQ 
make them and thofe whp do not ; and 
\i muft be exceeding frivolous to objedt, 
that tl^is i^ould imply chttgeabla;^^^ 
>n the Deity. God'S unchangcableneist 
frhcn confidei«d in retatioA to ttbe e^cefr 
(jofli of hi* ^ttribujejj in theg0w!nmeK 

of 
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of the world, confifls, certainly, not in 
always afting in the fame manner how- 
ever cafes and circumftances alter ; but 
in always doing what is right, and vary*- 
ing his condud according to the various 
a£tions, characters, and difpolitions of 
Beings. If then prayer makes an altera- 
tion in the cafe of the fupplicant, as 
being the difcharge of an indifpenfiblc 
duty ; what would, in truth, infer 
changeablenefs in him, would be, not 
his regarding arjd anfwering it, but hi? 
pot doing this. 

Hence, it is eafy to fee that the notice 
which God may be pleafed to take of 
our prayers by granting us bleflings in 
anfwer to them, is not to be confidered 
as an yielding to importunity^ but as om 
injiance of his ading agreeably to reafon, 
or his fuiting his dealings with us to our 
conduct. Nor does it imply that he is 
backward to do us good, and, therefore, 
wants to be foUtcited to it. This is no 
tnore implied in the cafe of Prayer, than 
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ia t^at of repentance, or any other in- 
ftanceof good conduft, when confidered 
as obtaining for us t>leillngs and favour^ 
God is always ready to do us all poffible 
gppdi but there are certain c(>nditions 
oa the performance of which the ' efFefts 
of his goodnefs , to us are fufpended. 
There is fbmething to be done by us 
before we can be proper obje€ls of his 
favour ; or before it can be fit for him 
i^Qd confiftent with the meafures of his 
gpvernment to grant us particular bene- 
fits. We have a part to adl, and duties 
todifcharge, which, if negle<Sed, cannot 
but deprive us of bis projteftion, and. leave 
us deflitute aisd unhappy. 

But I have>. perhaps, beftoWed too 
ttjiuch time on this objedion.— ^Let us 
then proceed, to another on which great 
ftrefs has been laid. *' Before, we pray 
" we are either worthy to xecisive what 
*> we pray for, or we are not. If we 
'• are wortpyy it is needlefs tppjay becaufe 
** we (hall have what is proper to be 

P " given 
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« given us,: whether we pray for it or not.- 
" If we are unworthy^ no prayers can *be 
** of any avair* 

The weakncfs of Ihfe objeaion will 
be obvious to dny orie who will apply 
it to a parallel cafe^ 4nd foppofe it urged 
againft repentance, or any other duty, 
when confidered as a means of procuring 
bleffings for us. " Before we repent (it 
^ might be faid) it is either fit 'We 
•* fliouM receive bleffingi from the Deity^ 
** or it is not. If it is fit, We'fhall rc- 
•*^ ceive thern^ whether we repent or 
^ not ; for God wants nethihg to engage 
*' him to do what is ft.' IF it is not fit, 
♦* our repentance can be of no avail."—' 
Every on€ will acknowledge the into- 
lerable abfurdity of futh a Way of argu- 
ing a^aiiift repentance,'^ and fee' that 
the full anfwer to it is, that ^^« repen- 
tance it "may ' be unfit that we fhould 
fee favourec! by the Deity, but that k 
may become fit upon repentance. — —Itt 
Kke inamierf the full anfwer to thepre- 
- feat 
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feat objfeaioft againif ?h^€t is, tiiat 
Aj/J/^^ Pf^yisr x^e- diay bfe iiiiW6rt&y> and 
that Vrzfet rtki^ bfe >th* very Hhiii^ ' thai • 
fnakes u» woh-thy. Bepte vk. pr*y ft ih^y 
i»e uftfit to beftow jiartieiJkr • Bleifeiigl 
iqjoa U8, a»d-it diiy be dkr^forf ^ td 

That thU k tfu«« u^eniAIci #'tHeW 
is an immediate re€litade iti aikitig fof 
bieSingB from ttarl)'eity ; fot hfehife^ a^ 
was before 6bfer?ed, it becAhiift- itfdl^ 
mt condition of Having j i?»^ xirctliiTftahc^ 
in our charaderB that contHbirfeff to refi* 
dcr U8 proper objecfls of favour, or fine 
part of cbnduft which cannot be neg-^ 
XtQtti mthotit negleflking what is reafon- 
rfde-, without negleding virtue and duty^ 
^nA fo far drfqualifying oiirlelvcs. fof 
feceivhig blelfitigs.-^-^^-^*-Suppbf(S two' 
perfons, in other refpefts of like qualifi- 
cations^ one of whom makes confcienceof 
frequently and ferloufly addreffing his 
wiflies to the Deity for mercy atwi hap* 
plriel^s. The other entirefy omits this, 
kftd riefer puts iip aiiy fupplidations to 
Kith. Is it likely that both thefe perfons 

P 2 will 
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will be treated alike ? Does not the one 
do rights and the other do wrong ? Does 
not the one ad as becbmes a dependent 
Being, and the other as if he was inde- 
pendent ? May not the prayers of the 
one^ as being in themfelves. reafpnable 
a£ts and proper acknowledgements of 
dependence and indigence, be efficacious 
towards procuring for him fome effeds 
oi particular favour I On the whole f 
how evident is it that this objedion^ like 
the foi;mer, doesi not pron^e hut fuppofe that 
Prayer is not reafonabie ? 

It has been further objeded, that medi- 
tation alone may anfwer. all the purpofes 
of Prayer, by fixing in our minds all 
Ihofe good fentiments which are exprefied 
by it: and that therefore it cannot be a 

neceflary duty. 

» 

As a reply to this it might be faid^ 
that meditation alone cannot fo well and 
fo efFedually anfwer this end. But the 
moft proper reply is, that it goes on 

the 
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the falfe fuppdfftion that Prayer id reafdn- 
able only on account of the good efFedls 
produced by ^ it in our minda. There 
16 befides, I have faid^ an immediate pro^ - 
priety in it. It is in itfelf a duty, like 
gratitude or veracity, independently of its 
cohfequencesr/ It is notjonly an exprejfton 
or declaration of good fentimerits, but 
the immediate exercife 6f them in direifl 
arid explicit ads. 



4 » 



But ftill it may be pleaded, - " 'that the 
" difpoiitioh^ or foitiments from which 
*' Prayer fhould proceed are, in ftri£k- 
" nefs, all that can be neceflSi^} ind 
t* that it is very unlikely that, while 
" deeply fenfible of our need of mercy 
** from God . and our dependence upon 
** him, and poHeflRng the moft fervent 
♦* defires of his favour and the moft 
^* humble' and pious difpofitibns, we 
^^- fhould fiiffer: merely' on account of 
♦* our omitting jdl formal fupplications, 
" which, wheii confidered ^ :direded 
M to a Being who perfedlly knows our 

P 3 " defires, 






f* de&rcpt a^ who W4m» nothing ^ 
en^ge him to f^\fA thfin a? ■ far^ «k 
i» proper,.. I09I? i?ipre: likf QererwN- 

«* Qj(»}«\i.mpe)itjnteijc^^ tj»e; ?%.of r«|i ' 

• • • » I 

WMjt.if^ %gefte4 iq the latter |»ft 
of thi^. obje^ion has been confid^r^ 
befpr?. Que. cao^ ri^ally fcar<ic think i^ 
pofiible for an unprejudjcc^. underftafidi; 
ing feripufly to deter tnine^ ^that addrefling 
ei|r de^pe* Jftf good ItQ ^ oitiniprefent 
P^i ftr fiii^U^irtiag'.him: £oi benefits, 
ia jtR.; ip^e^metu:ry and .not i neaftniibk 
jtod /^£^ ii^ir— -With rfcfpea td the 
iOKtatr patJt of the objeftiion, it is enough 
to ^y, Ithit defires and fentiments are far 
from being. t^4 iufiidifiat ia any cafe; 
It i^ ttje ^^. in which. ibey Jbcw, them- 
fcly?es that; give them Acin .worth and 
accept^hlenera. No pioats. defires ant} 
ientimeotd can^ be what : they ought M 
|>e, which do not carry ns to the a^$ 
(hat ape escpreffiye of theiin and iflue 
in derotioa. Beiides the defires and 

2. fen- 
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h§£v^: <^^^f^ MP prope?. Indecdr ifr 
i^^^t pG^efyable that thefe can be ^^fa-*. 
|Fa|$4>; He \vfao has the feeliiigs that 
\igc§m^ 9' creature' Sitid sl J^er wi]l not 
fl:Qp,^t ir{a<aiy^ defirps and refled^ons. 
Ajmwl&Mti of i|^digC£Lceand dependence 
wiiicU. ha* aojeflFe<^.iQ. turning the. foul 
towards Iw^JtvejnLyand-engaging it tp d«-e<3: 
ite defirefi td iiim whoalcme can fulfiij 
them^'idas reala contradiction as a gra^ 
titude OP benevolepiee which producer ho 
sii&^ of gratitude^ axid i)enevdleiffietr*--^ 
He that is poflefled with propoj affec** 
tions t6 the Hcky'vrlll/eel tbe.rtafon-* 
ableneffi^ of Prayer ; He will be ncceffa* 
rily- d4(|)0fed to it, and incapable of 
refrkifufig from it without doing violence 
to himfelf, A perfen who, with due 
'attention and a right t<?mper, considers 
God^ as his maker and preferver, the 
parent of the univcrfe^ the cjifpofer of 
all Weffings, arid the fouirce t)f all hap-. 
pinefV, cannot fail to il4rc£l his heart to 

P 4 him 
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hiiii in- humble and fervent fapplicatioiis. 
Thie love of God in the foul and prayer 
are fo infeparably connc£led that tfiey 
are almoft the fame. No one who has 
a juft perception of the dependence of 
all things upon God, and is pierced 
with a fenfe of the amiaWencfs and excel- 
lence of his nature, can help falling 
down before him in prayer and adoration; 
No one who knows what he has done 
to offend him, who fees himfclf loft 
without his protection, and is duly con-r 
fcious of his innumerable wants, can 
avoid flying to him fdc fuccdur and mer^ 
cy. One proof of this' arifes. from the 
faft, that there arfc few who, in tim^s 
of danger or any particular emergencies 
and difficulties, do net neceflfarily look 
up to God for help. It is the voice of 
nature at thefe times that God is ^o b(? 
prayed to ; and indeed, in general,, at aU 
times, it appears to be the irrefii^ble ienfe 
of majikind that Prayer is . reatfonable^ 
"There is as much a tendency in ouy 
3 natures 
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natures to devotion: as to foot! or fociety* 
Our native bent lies evidently this way; 

Which never fails to difcovef itfclf in the 

•" • • • 

Hioft irreligious^ople, wHeh ^ialamities 

brdeath threaten them. . :" 

• - » 

» ■ .J 

• .Tdthe perfon then who alledges, that 
feriou3 and frequent meditation joined 

I . • « ^ ., . , 

with pious affedions and defires^ is all 
that can? be pur. duty » and that e^ery 
thing beyond is mere ceremony and folly 5 
It will be proper to reply by aikirig. — -r- 
^* Do you indeed pradtife jTuch medii- 
M '■ tations ? - Da you poflefs . thefe pious 
** aflFcdtions and defires, and ftudy to 

cherifh them, by all proper means? 

. . .. « . ' . . > • . . 

Do you often fet yourfelf to think <?f 
^* the peity^ to' contemplate his. perfec* 

** tions,. to recolledl hiS' mercies,^ and 

' . ^ • ' ... . • . ■ . 

" to endeavour to afFefl: your niind with 

, . - t/ . . ■ 

*' a. feijfq ; of your abfolute dependence 

^* uppn him? Can you truly iky th«|: 

/* you live and ad under the power ^Af 

I.* ' religious principles ahdTentim^nt> ?"*-^ - 

„: • .- . - I may 



it 
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I may yenture to proqcwjince that you 
canc^t a^fwer in the apv^xiative. It is, 
therefoT^ impertiaeivt ; ta i^ake £iich , aj^i 
ohj^ftion; nqrjireyou prppejrly qualifie4 
to underfland the fuU f^r^e of the anfyev 
to it *• 

Should 
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* **- Gratitude, love, and-cft'ccm arc affedlions 
'••'-which decline conccalment-whcntfiey anelivcly^ 
^ we.are> niturallf pri>ne . to acprdsi them, t^ 
M . tb^^< thqf give no new happinefs to their 
<* objeft.'-' 5^^ thfi chapter on the worjhip dm to th^ 
pgtty in Dr. Hutrfiin/oT^s Syfierh of Moral Philofophj^ 
Vol. I. p. 2x7. . • ' 

*^^^ The liufiiari mind feels a pov/erful iihiailft 
^' urging it fcMTwardto beg G^d to beffibw vi^at il 
** wiibcs foj: with vchf^mencc j A,nd this, very ^gu^ 
.*' meat which is urged againft the fifting up holy 
** defires to God (viz. thathcisiirfinitein goodnefs, 
^^ smd wilUng 'togratify theiii) » a^incipal motiv^ 
f* for oflfering themup; and mskkef i^ippj^ffiblefcM^ 
^ a wplM.ifppfed mind to abftain from it." Dr, 
Leechkarfikermm on Tracer. ' ''\ 

The impulfe mentioned herfeand above, urging 
U6 to addvefs oor deflifee of happinefs to God, being 
plainly natural, is to be coi^fid^red as a direction 16 
pray from the awthor of nature. The impolEbility 
of avoiding it, where there afe juft afFedions to the 
Deity, Is foundpd npt only on this natural impulfe, 

h^% 
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Shoukl it be; again aftedv wfreftJer a 
Being would be lefef4voured*b5^ HreDeity 
on aJccount of his omitting Prater, fuppo* 
ling tikis omiffion to proceed from nothing 
but a perfuafion of its impropHety : , It 
would be proper to give the fame anf^erj 
as xmght be ^iven to the fame queftion, 
fiippofed to be afkcd concerning 'the 
omiflton of any^ other moral duty from 
the lame conviftiop. 



. .> 






Once m9r;e. It may be faid,. , tbatl " tls^ 
^ courfe of things is unalterable^; ^^q^ 
*' that, therefbre,;^ no ani^^rstO:Ijr#j;^f;9^ 
be-expe6ted, without fuppofvi>gpo4.tg 
^rk miracles for qs, or fio brea^ HI 
#' upon the general laws and fettled or^er 
. • of 

l)ut alfo on a iitnefs which iji this cafe is. palpable to 
every perfon* To repeat defires in our minds, being 
^ the fame time. ienfiUe that the iupremetdifpoftr of 
fM^f k^,fUn4sby.asat^i:obiery^s^e|ii, withottt^yfl 
direftiug them tp bim^ or locking to him- for ih^ 
|iccomplifliment of them j this implies anegleft of 
fbc giver of all good, fo repugnant to the fentiments 
of the human he^t and fo criminal, as to be abfo* 
}utely incompatibly wit^ n^ difpofitions. 
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of the world/' — ^This ol^dion haa been 
diftindlly anfwered in. the Piffertation on 
Providence, to which therefore I muft 
refer*. I fliall onlyobferveheret that under 
a perfect government there cannot be any 
fuch general laws» as are inoHiiillent 
with every perfon's being treated agree«> 
ably to what he is and does y and that} 
confequently, fince the difcharge or neg- 
led of the duty of Prayer is one impor* 
tant circumftance that goes towards 

r 

determining the charaders and deferts of 
Beings, there can be no fuch laws in 
nature as render it neceflary, that reaibn- 
able Beings ihould be treated in the fame 
manner whether they pray or not. This, 
indeed, is itfelf the principal law and 
the immutable order of the Divine admi- 
niftratxon, " that all Beings fhall, on 
** the whole, receive according to their 
*^ works :" And it is of but little weight 
in oppofition to this, that we cannot fee 
diftindly in what manner the laws of 

the 

$ Pag€ 178^ &c. 
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the' world operate^ towards bnnging it 
about as the great end of God's govern^ 
ment, and the lift iffue of all prefent 
Events. 

. Hitherto, I have confined myfelf to 
the confideration of Prayer for ourfehes. 
It may be thought that fomething fur- 
ther ought to be faid in defence of Pray- 
ing for others. — — ** For what influence, 
** it may be faid, can our prayers have 
«* on the ftate of others t What benefit 
" can they receive from our intercef- . 
**. iions ? Is it to be conceived that God, 
** like weak men, may. be perfiiaded 
** by the importunity of one perfon to 
** beftow on another any bleffings which 
^^he would not clfe have beftowedi 
>* -and for the reception of which no 
** importunity can render him more 
^* qualified ?^' - 

/ ■ " • 

The proper anfwer to this will appear 
if we confider, that it is by no means 

neceflary 



iieceflaryito fttfi^fe that the treatmeift 
which Belngsihall rfopWe dq)end6| in all 
cai669 ibldyoa what they are inthemfelvies. 
This, without doubt, is what the um^eriial 
Governor cAiefiy regards ; but it is not all. 
And tho' thi&Fe are ib»e benefits of fudh a 
nature^ that n^ means can obtsdn them for 
Beings who have not certain cJii^ificaticaiSf 
there are other benefits whkh one Being 
may obtain for another^ or for which he 
may be indebted entirely to the kind 
offices of his fellow-creatures. An advaii-^ 
tage may become proper to be granted to 
another, in confequence of fome circum^ 
fiances he may be in, or, fome relations 
in which he may ftand to othdrs, which^ 
abflra£ted from fuch cirqumftanccs dnd 
relations^ would iiot have been proper** 
Nothing is more ifitelligible than t^isi 
or happens mcNre frequently in the eom^ 
mon courfe of affairs and event** The 
whole fcheme of nature feems indeed to 
be contrived oo purpofe in fuch a mannert 

as 

\ •- ♦ Sec before, page 207* 
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as tiiat Bcinge niight have it in their pcwerv 
id humberlefs %ay8 to bldfe o*ie -iiiotheir. 
No attentive perfon can confider "Pmhdut 
furprize how preariouft tfie ilate of mea 
in particular is iefu ^nd hbw dqpeitt« 
itni their mod important mterei!lft are 
made on their <:ondu(3: to one anotbiav 
One end of this conftitution appears 
plainly to be, to give us room and feop^' 
for the exercife of beneficence. And, 
in general, it is obviotas that had the 
Hate and happinefs of Bemgs been made 
Otherwife than precarious and dependent 
in the manner we find them, all pdffi- 
bility.of this virtue, and confeqiiently the 
fublinieft part of rational and moral hap- 
pinefs, would have been excluded from 
fte creation*. 

• * 

But not to infiil on this. It is fuiHcient 
for my purpofc, that the general faiQ: is 
certain; that BcIb^s may, in various 
ways, be the procuring caufea of [good 

to 

* See the Diilerutton on Providence, page xzjy 
&c. 
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to one another. So . true . is this, thal[ 
almoft all our happinefs is conveyed ^ to us# 
not immediately from God's hands^ but 
by the inftrumentality of our fellow-^ 
beings* or through theDi as the channels; 
of his beneficencejt in fuch a fenfe, that 
had it not been for their benevolence and 
voluntary agency, we fliould have for 
ever wanted the bieffings we enjoy. 

Let us now apply thefe obfervations 

to the cafe of Prayer for others* - 

Why may not this be one thing that 
may alter a cafe, and be a reafon 
with the Divine Being for fliewing 
favour? .Why, by praying for one 
another, may we not, as in many other 
ways, be ufeful to one another \ Why 
may not the univerfal Father, in con- 
iideration of the humble and benevolent 
mterceffions- of fome of his childreit 
for others^, be pleafed often, in the courfe 
of his -Providence, to dire£fe events for 
the advantage of the perfons interceded 

fojf 
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for iri a inannet that, would, nbtothtrwife 

haye been done ? 4 No .truly bene*- 

tolent and' pious man can help . liftingj 
up his heart to the Deity in /behalf 
of his fell6w--creatures. No one ,whofe 
breaft' is properly warmed with kind 
wiihes'to his brethren about him^ add 
who' feds within himlelf earfteft deftres 
to dor them all poffible good> can avoid 
offering up his kind wifhes anddefires to 
the common Benefa<Sor and Ruler^ who 
knows what is bcft for ievery Being, and 
who can make thofe we love infinitely 
happy. In reality ; fupplications tp the 
Deity for our friends and kindred, and all 
in whofe welfare we are concerned, arc; oa 
lefs natural thzxi fupplications for ourfelves. 
And are they not dXioreafonable? What 
is there in them that is not worthy the 
moft exalted benevolence ? May it not be 
fit that a wife and good Being fhould pay 
a regard to them ? And may not . the 
regarding and anfwering them, and, vbk 
general, granting bleffi'ngs to fome, oni 
account of the virtue of others, be a 

Q^ proper 
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|MX>per method of encouraging afid' ho* 
nourtng virtoe, and of rewarding tke 
benevolence of Beings to one another } 

P erhaps, indeed, it may not he eal^ . 
to conceive hovir nnich regard is paid^^ m 
the difpofids of Providence, to the bene-^ 
voteixt defires and virtue of fame Beings 
HI the treatment of others^ Perhaps^ there 
may not be a better way of encouragiiig 
fighteoufnefs in the creation^ than by 
making k as much as poffible the caufe df 
happittefs not oniy to the agent hmdel^ 
but to all cdiuie^d ^ith hime There is^ 
no virtuouS' Being who would not, m 
many circumftanceSychufe tabe rewarded 
with a grant of blefiings to his feUow*^ 
beings rather than to himfel£ 

Tfaefe obfervatbns^feem to mse f^jScieq^ 
to defend Prayer for others an<l to ffiew 
that it may have an efFejJi on tb^ijj fWJ^i^t 
tion. Were it true indeed t|uit it cojul^ 

have no fuch ef{ie£l, as hftvi^g of itfe^ nor . 

Siiluence oo the chara^r^or j^rfonal 
qualifi9fttiops of thofe prayed forr it would 

be more difficult to defend it. The 

immediate 
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ijfftfiWdiate vkw of ^very one in praying 
fdr ]^TUjitlMtj as well as for himfelf, is td 
obtain what he prays for ; arid did any 
ojie apprehend that the ad of liippUcating 
thev Deity for others has no tendency to be 
of aiiy ad¥dntag6 to them, I cannot fed 
^h»t could e^er lead him 4o it. No one, 
I fuppofe, will afiert that what we mean 
kfif addreffin^ &ur d^fires to the Deity for 
stiers is fome bezkefit to Mrfelvts. It muft, 
4here£br^9 be wrong to reft the whde 
;defeiic^ of Prayer oii its tendency td 
ipsomou our moral and |*eiigious improve-^ 
ment. This, without doubt, is in thd 
ingkeft degree true of it ; but it is its effeB^ 
4iot it§ immediiite zfidi dirafi; endi 

Several queftioiis, riot eafy to t>e an- 
fwered, may be a&ed about the extent of 
4he efficacy of Prayen But this is not ti 
i>oint into 'Which it is neceflary for iHt td 
enter. All I plead for is, that if is not 
^bfurd to fiippofe it one thing which the 
i5eity is pieafed to regard in the commu- 
iiicatiori of good to his creatures. Hovir 

0,^2 far 
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far it becomes adtually agroundof favour^ 
or what anfwers to it are granted in par-» 
ticular inftances> we are not capable of 
determining. There is here, undoubtedly, 
room for much folly and fuperftition* 
Care fliould be taken that neither our 
prayers for ourfelves or others be too par- 
ticular, and that we indulge no other 
expectation in confequence of them than 
that, if the fruits of genuine benevolence 
and piety, they fhall be accef^ed and heard 
as far as is confident with the order of the 
world and the purpofes of infinite wifdom. 



It wouW be very unreafonable to urge 
on this occafion an objedion already con- 
fidered : that God is infinitely good, and 
want^ nothing to engage hini to grant 
any bleflings to thofc who- are not 
improper objedls of them. Nothing is 
plainer than that this may, with equal 
force, be urged agjiinft any other duty of 
natural religion. The whole queftion is 
whether Prayer may not itfelf be a cir- 
cumftance creating propriety and altering 

a cafe« 
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a cafe* For my part, I fee no fuflScient 
reafon for denying the poflibility of in- 
terceilions or interpofitions which may 
make an infinite diflference in the cafes of 
particular Beings, and ' gain the higheft 
bleilings for them. — But it is time to finifh 
this part of the defence of Prayer. 



<1.3 
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SECT, n, 

Of tie Importance of Prayer as an inj^ru^ 
mental l)ufy ; the Happinefs of 4 dtvoii^ 
Temper^ and the particular Obligation 
to public Worjhip^ 

THERE remain fomc further argu- 
ments for Prjiyer of great weight 
which muft not be overlooked. I have 
hitherto defended it without any regard 
to its efFe(fts on our tempers and lives ; 
but it is neceflary that thefe fhould be 
particularly reprefente<J> in order more 
fiilly to recommend and juftify it*— No- 
thing, certainly, can tend mprie to promote 
a right cgndud): and ^emper and to eilabliih 
within us all good difpofitions, than 
this duty properly difcharged. He that 
mikei conlcience of frd^uent and ferious 
Prayer muft live under an habitual fenfe 
pf the prcfence, authority, and provi7 

dence 
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^hce of G<^t snd of his depeadeilce 
upok Ui&l SltiA ^tig&ti(Mi td hinft. H? 
riiuD; be' cbntinnbllj ^emiiiding mmfelf 
6€ ibk inofi ifi^drtant ' ti-ttthi^ ahd ex- 
citing hiihfelf to theutiiibft" care of Hi* 
Kfe. He riiuft be sHWijri exeSdiing 
feperitknce fbf liis tran%reffibtis aiwJ be-* 
hevdlefifce tcr hii felIon?fr-6reatuf es . H W 
felfceiy poffiMc for lucH a maii to be? 
crttimsrlft ^han trtfty ttrtioa^.' The 
iSi<}u!geirce 6^ fcrio^tf ^tfifi, sfSa^ a regular 
cdurfe of unaffeiaed detoHoh aife fcf 
hicota]()atIbfc, thsi^ it h not conccivablcf 
ttk they caul be xmiie^ iti oke amidf l^be 

fkme ihafi. -I acknowfed^c that there 

;ire mahy pf eteridtdly devbt^t j)e6ple 'v^rhd 
iire as ^alfe, f^'itefu! , peeviffi aiid tovetousi 
and irf 6ver^ ijfe/peifit as tinabikble 
as any perfons ift the wo(ldf: Atid 
fhe ftandat givfin^ by fti'ch hks; I believe^ 
iontributfed moVe tfhan any thing towards 
bringing devotion into difcredit. Buf 
f^hat rs the devotion of ftfch ?_— 
A mere lip fefVice; not the work of 
the foul. The femblance of devotion ; 

Ql4 ^Qt 
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not (he reality: . At jabyfe :.of . the 
saighty:} not genuine "v?^or|hip and pieSSTr 
' W": . ' ^ heye tlje true- fpirit.of devoiioa- 
prevail^,, if, cannot fail to render aipaq, 
ipore amialjle, and tp promote the puri- 
ficatbn of ^is mind.^^ Ijt .T^jrillftifle xt)L 
the ^jxth all wrong tendencies; fubduq 
^he/tenaper to ,kin^|^ef$ ; aifd chjqrityj 
conquef evpry rebellious iaclinatioR, . an4 
iorvfL tlje heart and. life ^o i^iniverfal 
KOodnqfs.rrCsitt a man fet himfelf often 
|o realize to hiijifelf the i^fpei^ipn of 
the Deity .and tq adore his perfections* 
wlul|9 lj.e.^;feel^;himfc^^^ enemy to Jii^ 
laws . and gpyerqmpnt ? ^an he with a 
fontritie l>cart coiifefs his fin§, and not 
refojve tQ forfake thefn ? Can he fo mqqk 
his treij^endqus Greatbj; a§ to feek favour, 
^om hitn while he goes on to affront 
him; qr tqbeg that love and forgivenef^ 
^o bimfelf.yjhxc!t\ Ije is not willing tq 
praftife to others f Can he pray for thofe 
"Eho defpiufuUy ufe '^him and per/ecute Jbim^ 

|ind at the fame, tip^e indulgje rancou^ 
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hk his heart? In fhort; c^n he employ 
himfelf in turning his attention frequently: 
to eternal righteoufnefs and gopdnefs, 
without participating of fcwne degrees 
of thefe excellencies ; or preferve a 
eonftant intercourfe between his mind and 
the firft and beft of all Beings, without 
growing like to Jrim and being confirmed 
in pious gratitude and refignation ? — ^-^ 
*Tis one of the jufteft observations^ that 
1/^hat we don't think of is the fame to 
VS as if it did not exift. There is little 
or no difference between what is not 
fonjidered and what is not believed^ It is 
the . rejk^ion on what is believed that 
l-endi^rs it* ufeful to us, and gives it its 
whole power to influence us, T^e 
praftioe^ tjierefore, of ftated Prayer 
muft be of unfpeakable pfe, as it i^ 
perpetually fixing our reflexions on thofe 
|:ruths which are the fprings ancj fupports 
of goodnefp. There is nothing doea 
iJiis fp welh Tliere is nothing engages 

the attention fo .clofely to the pioft im^r 
oojtajit truths^ at^d confequentljr nothing 

that 
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ibH h^ (^ ttttchf pb^j^ef td excite gb^ 

iid^knts, afitl to k€!^|i sliVe ahd cdnfitiri 
gWld f eMitkttis. I Will Venture to add^ 
ftiit for (hU reftfoif h t&tik be ^ {>eft 
Aeih§ of ^rei^riiig «t(t iitifidft for Hhr'itie 
kifittenct^i kM of ^faiwing hito ttata 
IHok irtzA^Cim^ 6f DWiht gr&ci whicfl 
ibpf^ht fttid ptir^ fhte^}^ haf ei reafoh t& 
exped. Whert ?« (he mi^ of the Ktfr/y 
of life and fall of its care^^ ou^ ialndi 
kfe not ^dperfy fufcepitihl6 of ^bb$ 
Impreflion^. But when ^t rtlltt ffoitf 
flic world, antf cnip»I<)y ourfelved in' the 
duties of d><r(^*dn, alf fenfiWfr o^^O^ 
fofe tiicir poW; the tufeulfe of p'iiRbri 
fobfidii } the voice of t^ iitiif wi-tMiif 
US is capsrble of t^in^ heard» anirf iftii 
hteaJki ire thrown opeti to hdavenljf 
d6nifniiriic2(tiohs. 

We may theh Ey It ^d&ifh as c6ftaJn» 
ftat Prayer fe lit the grteteft degrtt (uU 
fervierit to virtud, and {nroduSivi ijf th6 
fjigh^ft ad^a!nf^6s, *T» «« this that 
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the. oonT6r£oii of.tlie fonl tor nngiow 
goodnefs generally firft. flieWs icfc^; 
•Tis the beft friend of every virtue, a 
fdlthfdl TUdiutdr in all feafims^ a ptowctful 
(|6ickeneif hr enty Idodaibie 'UUdcr^ 
taking^ in^ 6ne of the ahkf ^Ogd of 
thftt iKrifdoih /wMdi is fi^om' tfbcWev and 
ihat peface which the yrmMi cdadot 

gite* 

• ' - 

But it muft be here attended to^ thftt 
though Prayer is inftruiaeinlal; jto.vinue 
in tibe maimer now reprereftted,^ k \^ by 
|io means merely an in^rVmentfl du^^ 
This muft be ackni(mlG4gtfd; if tvhat 
|3a8( beea bef<E^e faid is J4^. : It ^a&rl 
to me unqueilioirf bU. ^hat^ iit' k a: pri|9i$ 
and original duty of aatui^l* feU^efii 
which decives its obligationf isk&i Jbkiy 
from it8f effe^ but is q£ intrit^Ck o]^4^ 
gatioQ'and.reditud«. — ' 'I muft di&A% 
that it is ih© bighc^ jH>fl5fck .riRCMa^l^ieif ♦ 
llatioa of Pray? r< that k is ffl*9t orily ii^/?-^ 
vtrtuey bttt the b^ ifte^ifs, [ of , tkttte } 
Ijot only it^|f 9 dij^, ; b^. of the ^reateft 

» r < « 
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life to maintain and increafe a regard to 
all other duties. 

What has been laft infifted on naturally 
leads to an obfervation proper to be 
juft mentioned^ and which will fet the 
reafonablenefs of Prayer in a light fome- 
what diflFerent from that in which we; 
have hitherto viewed it. — Suppofe- that 
it had no immediate propriety in it, yet, 
If it is fo important a means of virtue, 
and fo ufeful towards impreffing on the 
mind pious fentiments ; if without it we 
flxould neceflarily grow more remifs and 
carelefs, lefs mindful of the Deity and 
lefs aflPeded with his perfedions ; this 
alone affords to the Deity the higheft 
reafon for commanding it, and making 
the regular difcharge of it a Handing 
law of his government, and a Handing 

condition of his favour. ^And as in 

the reprefentation before given of Prayer, 
it implied no reflexion on the good- 
nefs of God, to maintain that he expe(9:s 
US to do what we ougl^t to do ; that is j 

addrefs 
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addrefs him zvAaJk forbleffings before we 
'have them : So here, there is plainly 
much lefs reafon for fuch an objection; 
our ideas of Divine goodnefs being hot 
dimihiflied but magnified by fuppofingt 
that he makes folemn ads which ar^ con- 
ducive to our higheft perfedion rteceflary 
to our being favoured by him. 

Before I proceed further, I cannot help 
flopping to take notice on this occafion 
particularly of the inteVceffionary part of 
Prayer, as a moft obvious inftance of 
the tendency of Prayer to improve us.*—* 
No one can avoid feeing hoW happy an 
effe<3: this muft have in fweetening our 
tempers, in reconciling us to all about 
us, and caufing every unfriendly paffion 
to die away within us, We'cannot oflfer 
up prayers to God for our fellow-men, 
without fetting them before our mindi 
in fome of the moft engaging lights pof*» 
iiblc ; as partaking of the fame natures 
with ourfelvesj liable to the fame wants 
ttnd fufferings, and in the fame helplefe 

a. • circum- 
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father,, ftibjcd^s of ^h« faijie UlUwUk 
governmcinl, aa4 heirs of the faitoe b&|»9fo 
H4 who prays £ot others, with under-f 
(landing find fincerity muft fee himfidf 
oQi thQ i^Aoie level with them; he muft 
be ready t9 do them all the good in his 
power; he.muft be pleafed witfawhat*' 
ever happinefs they enjoy ; he can do 
nbthitiglalaflai their credit or comfort; 
and fervent deiires ^ill naturally rife 
within him, while tbua engaged, that 
his own breaft may be the feat of a)I 
tfaofe good difpofitioii8 and virtues which 
he pr?iys that they may fee Weft with* 
RefeQtment and envy can never be in- 
dulged by one who, whenever he finds 
himlHf tempted to theitif has recourftf 
to this duty, and iets himfelf to tecom^ 
mend to the Divine favour the perfonar 
who e:%cke within him thefe paiRons^ 
Ko defire Of retaliation of revengd^ 
^thiog of unpeaceablenefa, ilWnatureiy 
pr haughtinefs can eafily ihew itfelf in ft 
lieart k^f^ under this guard W^ difcipline^ 
- - .J ' 3. How 
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How is it poffibfe t0 n£t 6m il^ for whoa 
yi€ are coiiftani: ad:tfocate6 isnth: God: If 
How excellent a pa]::e£a: or £-ien4 is hi 
likely to make, who alw^y^ remembers 
l>efore God the concerns and inteceftf 

of his children and friends, in the fame 

• •» •■»» * •, 

manner that he remembers hii own ? 
Is there a more rational way of expreffing 
benevolence than this j or a more efiec- 
tual way of promoting and enlarging 

it ? ^Nothing is more defirable or 

more delightful than to feel ouffelves 
continually under the power of kind 
^^e£tions to all about us. liV9^!^ wc 

« « 

be thus happy ? . Would we have our 
hearts in a conftant ftatfi of l6ve and 
^oodrwill ?* Would we have every fendef 
ientiment ftrbng aftd a6tive iii our bfeafts t 
-"Let u^ be coofftafit and diligent in this 
part; of devotionjr and piray c^otttfeiually 
"for others, as we do for ottrielves; 

I rintight in this m^anner'go through 

all the different parts of Phiyef ^ *anfi 

ppint out particularly the happy influence 
* which 
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which they are fitted to have oh onf 
tempers and conduct. But this would be» 
in a great meafure) a needlefs work ; ^it 
being hardly poffible to doubt on this 
point. 

< • 

From the whole of what has been faid 
we may now colled the following reafons 
for Prayer, which deferve our careful 
attention. 

I ft, It is in itfelf neceflarily right 
We cannot omit it without violating the 
plaineft reafon; without contradicting 
the higheft relations in which we ftand ; 
and, in efFed, fetting ourfelves up as 
felf-fuflScient and independent. Nothing 
can be criminal if it be not fo to forget 
Him from whom alone comes every 
good gift ; to negled Him who is the 
blifs of all nature. Shocking, certainly^ 
is the guilt of every irreligious perfon. He 
Should blufh to lay any claim to true 
worth of charader. 
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2dlyf Prayer is neceflary to promote 
H good temper in us, and to train us up 
in righteoufnefe. Without it all our 
virtues will wither, our good defiires 
and refolutions will knguiih, and reli-^ 
gious truth lofe . its powet over ^ our 
minds. Prayer rightly performed implies 
the lively exercife of' love, gratitude/' 
humility, repentahce, hope, refignationr 
arid almofl; all the w4)rthy principka^. 
that can a£tuat,e the heart. When this 
is negleded they lie dormant, arid 
muft tend to decay,——! — As a heart^ 
overflowing with love to God and man 
will: unavoidably give itfelf vent in? 
Prayer ; fo Prayer has a tendency to carry 
this blefled temper to its higheft pitch j 
nor is it eafily to be conceived how 
friendly an influence thefe have on one. 
another, or how clofely they are con- 
netted.' Nothing tan be morfe fub'lime 

than a fpirit of unafieded and zealous- 
devotion. A heart infpired with this 
mufl: be holy and pure, prepared for 
every good work, and filled with every 

R Divide 
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Divine grace. This facred fire^ vrliere-' 
ever it enters^ will coftfume the drof^ 
ci the mind and refine all it& powers 
Serious and atte£ttive Praters bring u& 
to a nearer view of the Divine perfec*^ 
tionS) and draws light and glory from 
them into our hearts* By this^ we ele^ 
vate ourfelves above fenfible objeds^ 
unit^ our fouls to the firft good, furren^-. 
der our wilh to God's will, and maintain 
in oUrfelves a conftant and chearful acqui« 
efcence in that order of events which his 
wifdom has appointed. — In fhort, Prayor 
is the main duty of rdigious virtue; the 
neareft approach to God we are now 
capable of; the immediate exercife of 
dur nobleft afFedions on their high^ft 
obje£fc| and the fupport and life of aK 
true piety, 

sdly. It is incumbent upon u& to pray^ 
as we hope for the favour of God. Thi» 
n (Me qualification for his favour ; 9nt 
knportant means of obtaining bleifingo 
from him. Thofe who omit it mufl 
^ be 
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be under his difpleafure ; but thofe who 
acknowledge him in all their ways, and ^ 
live under a fenfe of his rightful dcH> 
ininion exprefTed by all fuitable adtions^ ' 
muft be approved by him, and thd 
ohje^s of his peculiar cai^e. It is impof- 
iible that he Qiouki not make a difFe^ 
rence between them atld the impious 
men who addrefs no acknowledgments 
to him. 

To thcfe argutoeiits for Player takeii 
from what has been faid to fhew the rea-^ 
fonablenefs of it, I will add that the Chri*' 
ftian revelation enjoins it. This, I know^ 
will weigh but little with moft of thofe 
who objedl to this duty» But it muft have 
great weight with every attentive Chri-* 
ftian. — ^-Our holy fdigion exhorts ui 
to frcy without ceafing ; to pray ahoayi 
H»itb all manner of prayer y and fupplica^ 
tion in tbejpirit\ to continue inprayevy and 
watch unto the fame with tbanlf giving ; to 
lift up every nvhere holy hands without 
wrath , or Jlrife i and to make fupplications 

R 2 and 
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and inter cejions for all men^ Jince this is 
good . and acceptable in the Jight of God. 
This duty is particularly recommended 
to us by the example of Chrift himfelf^ 
the founder of our faith and hopes*. 
The accounts we have of the time he 
fpent in devotion, and of his regularly 
performing all the offices of it, prove 
that this mud be an important part of 
righteoufnefs, and that there is no vir- 
tue fo perfedt, or dignity of charader 
i^ great as to fuperfede the reafons 
on which the obligation to it is founded. 
Such imperfe<3: and finful creatures as we 
are have certainly peculiar reafons for 
it, and therefore muft be in the higheft 

degree inexcufable if they negled it. 

But further ; Chrift has encouraged us 
to this part of duty by promifing par- 
ticular favour to thofe who diligently 

pradife 

* Matth. xiv. 23. Wlien hehadfent the multitude 
away^ he went up into a mountain apart to pray. 
Luke vi. 12. He went out into a mountain to prajj 
mnd continued all night in prayer to God. 
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praSife it. That efficacy of Prayer to 
obtain bleffings for us which I have 
endeavoured to prove and explain^ is by 
him" clearly aflerted. Thus Matth. vii. 7. 
j4Jk andye Jhall have. Seek and ye Jhall 
Jind. Knock and it Jhall be opened to you. 
For every one that ajketh^ receivetb. . He 
that feeketh^ Jindeth. And to him that 
knocketh^ it Jhall be opened. Matth. vi. 6. 
But thou when thou prayeji^ enter into 
thy clqfet^ and pray to the Father in 
fecret ; and thy Father who feeth infecret 

Jhall reward thee openly. To the 

fame purpofe he has taught us in the 
parable of the widow and unjuft judge. 
Luke xviii. 

But let it be remembered, that though 
Chriftianity thus commands Prayer, it is 
by no means merely a chriftian duty. 
It is an effential part of all religion. 
All nations of men acknowledge the 
obligation to it, and the practice of it 
has been as univerfal as the belief af a 
Pcity. 

R 3 Ift 
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In' the iaft piace, I WouM recom-fc 
mend this duty from the con^defration 
Df the pleafures that attend die due dif^ 
charge of it. Prayct-, as has been 
before obfcrved, is the exwcife of our 
li^heft affedions on their higheft objed, 
and the intercourfe of our minds witii 
Xincreated and fovereign goodnefs. tt 
muft, therefore, be tlie foundation of 
the higheft pleafure. — It is alfo in Prayer 
that the happinefs arifing from the prac- 
tice of vtmie, and the hope and triumi^ 
\l iirfpires are chiefly felt. At no other 
time are we fo open to the cayfes of 
♦irtnoufs pleafure, or fo ^ifpofed to th* 
moft joyous and exalting reflexions, ft 
is in the power of every one who will 
inake the experinieht, to fatisfy himfelf 
itbout this. What delight does a virtu*^ 
ous man often feel when he puts hiinfclf 
Iblemnly into the prefence of his Mafeer, 
und eorifiders him as one with his foul 
iind as obferving every motion within it ; 
♦fvhen he implores ^11 fottabk Wdftings 
from Wm, with a lively faith in hi* 

readinefs 
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readinefs to gi^^ him more tliaii lie caa 
z6c or think; when he zdores his 
inconcervahie exqellencieB^ an<| magnifies 
^nd Uefles th;it love "which gate being 
to the world; when he commits his 
ivhole exiflence to him with boundlefs 
iK>pe, and grves fuU i^ope to erery 
pious and grateful affedion? What 
rapture aad ra^viflinenl: attend fuch 
-eace2x:i(es, and hmr high do the]r lift 
cur fouls * ? I 1 .11 W ords are indeed 
fwapting Jbere ; hot is it poifible properly 
io defcribe the pkafure ^ere is in all 

the 

♦ "** In thefe the foul is enlightened, enlarged, 
'^ raifed, rai^ifhed. In thefe it Ibars up to heaven, 
^^< and looks down vpon eartb. In t^efi; it.poflefles 
^^ ft^lyUity and fecurity^ peaceand reft in the midft 
'* of a frail unftahle nature, ai^d a reftlefs and 
** tumultuous world. In thefe all the pai&ons of 
*•< the foul are exerciied with a moft tender fenfible 
^^ delight, farrow, fear, or iieverenoe. Hate and 
'^ indignation do here exprefs themfelveis to the 
** height, not only without any diforder or torture, 
** but alfo with great contentment and fatisfadion 
" of our nature^' Love, hope, joy reign heisc 
** without either -check i)r -fattety/* Dr. Lum/js 
£n^ury ifter Happinefs. Vol. L p. J 17. 

R 4 . 
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the a£ks of devotion ; in addreflSng our 
defires, with a pure heart, to 6ur 
almighty parent ; in praifing him for 
his innumerable benefits ; in befeechiag 
him to caufe us to grow in every amiable 
difpofition ; in interceding with him for 
thofe we love ; in feeling benevolence, 
gratitude, and hope kindling within us 
before his eye ; in fpreading our wants 
and perplexities before him, and feek^ 
in^ direction and help from him; ia 
throwing our cares and burdeqs upon 
Jiim, and referring ourfelves to his dif- 
pofal, fo as not to retain any wijh of 
any tiding which Jie is pleafed \^ forbid 
or deny. Even the tears of penitential 
forrow and contrition, or of fympathy 
and benevolence, into which a devout 
perfon niay . fometinjes be mehed, have 
a fweetnefs in them not tq be expreffed, 
a^d are more to be defired than the 
greateft joys of the irreligious. - — r- Am 
i, reader, now talking to you a languageji 
you ^o not underftand ? Have you nevq: 
f(p|t any of the pleafiir^s I am now 
? ^ freaking 
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fpeaking of? Do you not know what it 
)S to look up to God in private and to 

pour out your foul before him ? 

Unhappy then are you, and a ftranger 
yet to what you ought to be beft 
acquainted with. 

In order to obtain a juft fenfe of the 
pleafures connedted with devotion, it 
ihould be remembered with how much 
more force our aflFeftions ought to 
exert themfelves before the Deity than 
in any other circumftances, and what 
greater influence his prefence ought to 
have over us than the prefence of 
inferior Beings. It is certain that we 
liave more to do with him than with all 
nature, that he may be infinitely more 
our happinefs than any of thofe objedls 
which he has adapted to^ our faculties, 
and that the neareft and moft important 
of all relations is that between a creature 
and the Creator, The approach, therefore, 
of an upright mind, poffeft of juft 
yj?\yp a^nd proper feelings, to the Deity, 

to 
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t6 its guardian and life and greateft &iem|, 
cannot but be produ^Te of the higheft 
tfirds*— -But ft will not be amifs, cm 
this occafioTb particularly to compare the 
pleafures of derotion with thofe ariiing 
from contemplating the woi^ of the 
Deity. In fludytng the laws and order 
of the muvcrfe we converfe ohly with 
cffFe^t but in devotion our minds are 
turned numediately to the caufe, and 
4X)ntemplate» not the Jhadows or Jigns of 
m]£ioms power, and goodnefs, but theie 
qualities themielves as they exift in the 
iiecefiary nature of the Deity. How 
much higher objects of contemplation 
and admiration mufl: uncreated excellency 
;and abfolute perfection hc^ than any 
traces of thefc or emanations from them ? 
'Tis in God alone, in the fupreme 
intelligence which fills all things and 
from whence all order and good iprung;, 
that we can find complete fulnefs of aU 
that is lovely and beatifying, and where 
every power within us can have room Ear 
its utmoft exertion^ 

It 
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tt canhot be doubted but thut the 

j)leafures I am now fpcaking of will 

^nftkutfi a principal part of our happinds 

in every future period of our ^xiftence. 

We ca6 indeed ^oy them but very 

imperfeftly here. Many low cares and 

ddfires are continually forcing themfelves 

into our minds, and diftrafting their 

attention, and rendering it impoifiWc for 

us to difengage them enough from 

fcfffible objedts, and to acquaint ourfelves 

with God in the manner we deiire. 

But hereafter we may hope to get nearer 

^ccefs to him, and obtain clearer view5 

of his glory and majdfty. All that mow 

retards the flight of our fouls to him 

and checks their happinefs in him will 

he removed. Every cloud that now 

tiides him from our iight will vanifh, 

and we ;fliall be able to fed his 

prefence with us in a manner we camiot 

now conceive. How high then will the 

pleafures of devotion rife ? With what 

#rdor and tranfport fhall we be able to 

f^ori}ii|) and to praife him, to cad our 

fouls 



/ 
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fouls before him, and to delight ourfelves 

in him ? But let it be remembered, 

that this is a happinefs which will 
never be enjoyed by any who forget 
God now. If we allow ourfelves in 
guilt and irreligion, or cultivate no 
acquaintance with the Deity in this life, 

I 

we cannot be fit for feeing him and 
.dwelling with him in another life. A 
courfe of prefent devotion, as it will 
give us fome foretaftes of the happinefs 
of heaven, is alfo neceflary to inure us 
to it and prepare \is for it. 

I cannot omit obferving further, under 
this head, that devotion is not only, in 
the immediate exercife of it, thus^ a fource 
of happinefs, but alfo conftitutes a 
general temper conducive in the higheft 
degree to happinefs. The fpirit of Prayer 
is the fpirit of hope, humility, gratitude 
and refignation; and muft, therefore, 
as far as we are poflefled of it, he 
produftive of an inward fatisfaftioh 
*nd tranquillity which are preferable to 

all 
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all fenfible delighta. A mind thus turned 
has many fources of pleafure peculiar to 
itfelf. 'Tis elevated above the. tumultd 
of this world, and can ptefetvc felf- 
enjoyment in all. circumftances, and 
take up its reft iii God in the midft of 
outward troubles and calamities." 



■ t ■ ■• 



A truly devout temper is indeed the 
very temper of blifs. It cherilhes and 
ftrengthens all the tender and agreeable 
afFedtions, and checks all the turbulent 
and painful ones. It difpofes us to receive 
pleafure from every objedt about us, 
gives new luftre to the face of nature, 
renders every agreeable fcene and occur- 
rence more agreeable, heightens therelifli 
of every common bleffing, and improves 
and refines all our enjoyments. How 
bleft is that man whofe defires' arc 
continually direfted to heaven ; who is 
always exercifing gratitude to the Deity 
and triift. in him ; whofe heart is kept 
clofe with him, and whofe thoughts are 
full of him ; who taftes his beneficence 
in whatever gives him pleafure; who 

terminates 
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tenniHates all his views in him, and hltf 
learnt to carry his attention from every 
degree of beauty and good» in created 
Beings, to the inexhauftible fountain of 
all beauty and good ? What pcaicc and 
ferenity muft fill a mind aiTured that its 
affairs are under the iefi diredion; 
confcious of its intereft in almighty iove ; 
and whofe regard is habitually fixt on 
that unfearchable vrifdom which conducts 
all events ? 

I will add, that devotion greatly 
improves the pleafure attending all 
enquiries into nature, and advances in 
the knowledge of it. The difference 
between the pleafure received by a 
devout and an indevout mind in observing 
the univerfe, is like that between thd 
pleafure received from the fame caufe by 
a man and a brute. *Tis the confi- 
deration of the univerfe as God'a^ 
work, and die obfervation of his power^ 
wifdom, and goodnefs diff^ayed in it, 
that cloath it with its chief beauties^ 

and 
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and render it in the higheft (kgree a 
delightful fped:acle. There i8 no greater 
iticetitire to devotion than an attentive 
coniideration of the glorious order of 
nature ; nor is there any tendency within 
UB more natural than that arifing from 
faaaoe to religious adoraticMi. And there 
is an inexpreifible pitifulnefs in the cba«- 
raifier of a man who ftifles this tendency ; 
who confines his views to Jecand caxiks^ 
and forgets the Jlr^ ; who fees not the 
Deity in his works; wiio demotes his 
dme to philofophical reiearches, but fatis^ 
fies himfelf with mere fpeculation, who 
can forvey the world, enjoy its pleasures, 
and refleft on its wonderful ftru^ture, 
without lifting up his heart to the 
author /Of tt, without being warmed 
into praifey or &elihg any pious and 
devout emotions.— —Admiration is one 
of the moft plcafing affedions. of our 
natures ; and this caxmot but be excilsd in 
the mcil tnfenfiUe mind, upon obferving 
the works of the creation. Bat then 
Only is our admiration wiuit it ougbt 

to 
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to be, and the pleafure attending It 
complete, when it is exalted into devotion. 
'Tis devotion that confecrates knowledge 
and renders it fubfervient to its proper 
end; that gives unbounded fcope to out 
moft raifed affeftions, and employs our- 
faculties oh an objeft every way adequate 
to them. 

K 

Thus we fee what reafons there arc 
for Prayer, and what motives we have 

tp praftife it. ^The natures of things 

render it our indifpenfible duty. Our 
improvement in true virtue, and even its 
very being within us, depend upon it. 
The uncorrupted dictates of our own 
minds, and the general fenfe and voice 
of mankind proclaim the fitnefs of it^ 
and call us to it. The favour of God 
to us ; our intereft in the protection 
and bleiling of his all-difpofmg Provi- 
dence, and the fupply of our various 
wants are in a great meafure connedked 
with it. The Chriftian revelation 
enjoins it ; . and it is, moreover, a means 

of 
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hf itikkl8a\tiltkg camrnunioilf between 
k&»rin sitiA oat vAiniSf a fewceof pleafurc 
ti£ the highcft kind^ aiid a tidcei^ry 
fN(cp2tratioi« fbr cteYnal happinef^.-^if then 
we Ytttue ix// that is maSt Important, or if 
. th» pfaiiteft and flrongeft eonfidefatlcMiis 
bf reafon^ duty' ^nd interefi can influence 
txsj .we fliall not . live in the omi^n of 
PrayoTi 

What i feaVc iittherto faid is applicable 
chiefly toprhaie Prayer. I &alf now beg 
karc to add a few obffervatk)ft« particularly 
on family and fuMic Prayer* 

tf the fMiAQ# I& tighe^ Aere^ eatir be m 
4oubt btit ch^t the latter is fb Ukewilew 
Thelre ar4 itm 0i no «bjddioM to the ofic^ 
tehteh flMy not he ei^ally made to the 
«Ahef * We arc to cofiifider ourfdves not 
cftily M prmte pedbos, but as mepibera 
ctf famihei and of ibciety, ^nd in thefe 
capar ittffs^ <Diight to ofer up praifbs and 
fiippiicvtions im'OoAi 

S With 
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With refpedl to fatrnfy Prayer, I 
cannot help afking with ferioufnefs and! 
concern; where the religion of that 
family can be that never meets for reli- 
gious worfhip ? With what reafon can 
fuch a family expert the bleffing of heaven 
upon it? Is it not fit that thofe who 
live together in the iame houfe, and are 
conneded to one another by the clofefl; 
ties ; who in common depend entirely 
upon Godt need continually his care, 
and are always receiving mercies from 
him ; is it not fit, I fay, that thefe jQiould 
alfo join together inowningtheir common 
dependence and obligations, in feeking 
that protedion they need, and in paying 
homage to theif great prefervfer and 
guardian? Can they imagine that they 
will on the whole do equally well, 
whether they make confcience of this or 
difregard it ? Is it of no importance that 
thofe who have children or fervaiits under 
their care fiiould endeavour to teach them 
the fear of God, and do what they can xd 

ioftU 
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inftil good principles into them, to keep 
them mindful of their duty, and preferve 
them from the* greatefl of all dangers | 
the danger of loling eternal happinefs^ 
and being undone for ever by guilt and 
irreligion ? Is it incumbent on thera 
to provide for their bodies \ and oiight 
they to take no care of their foulsi of 
their rcafonable and imriiottal part? But 
how little care of this kind caci be taken, 
and under what great difad vantages muft 
children and fervants lie, if thofe whd 
have the direSion ' of them feldom of 
hever call them together to worfhip God ? 
" * ' — ^Surely that religion inuft be very 
qarelefs, which extends not to our fami- 
lies, and fufFcrs us to forget God in 
them. And we ought to remember that 
a carelefs religion is likely to prove an 
injufficient religidn.- — ^-In a word. If the 
chief interefts of i family are to be 
confulted, or the firft of all the relations 
in which we. ftand to be regarded, family 
Prayer is rcafonable and proper j nor can 

S z anj; 
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asxf perfon deny this with JEuay oofeur of 
tea(0n> who acknowledges the obligation 
to pray at all. If then k is reafonobid 
^d proper, how can the dated omii&oil 
of k be reconciled to a chara^r of fi)ucMl 
Tirtoe? ' ■ " Conftant family wcvihip 
^^ (fays the excellent Archbiihop TiUotfon) 
^ ia fo neceflary to keep alive a fenfe ^ 
^^ God and religion in the minds of tneth 
^^ ihaA I fee not how any fitnuly tfaas 
^ n^kds k can in reafon be efteemed a 
^^ family of Chnfiians, or indoed to bav9 
^^ any religion at.alL" 

I know of no tolerable plea that can 
b^ found for the omiffion of this duty. 
There is no raafter of a family whoi 
ihbuld not be aihamed to fay that he 
cannot find time (fnppofe one quaiief 
of 4n hour ia every day) for one di the 
mcft iosportant and reafooabte of ^ 
works. And there have been fo many 
.good forms of prayer for the ufe df 
£»tmfiea pubiiihed^ chi^ ao one ca& plead 
3 want 
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^rtwt of abilities who is at all aUc to 
tead* 

hit Q8 next turn our thoughts to ]^blic 
worihjpw 

It is very evident that in coniequence 
of the principle of fympathy in the 
jbuman hearti every ad or fer vioe in whscii 
we engage in iXHnpany with one another 
is likely to be perforfned with more 
delight* and to be f)rQdii&ive of greater 
ffFeiito* Our aflS^ons operate in iodttj 
fgrith particular foixre. We are naturally 
ipirarraed by the i»refence of oi^ another* 
and infenfihiy catch one another^s feel*>> 
tngs. Thia> I thinks fuggefts a reaibn 
«f great weight £br the public exerdfes 
of religion ; for it proves that they have 
a particular tendency to imprefe the 
minds of men» and to do them good* 



'^^m 



Put fflot to infiil on this, *Tis iiirely 

H moft obvious principle of natural 
relig;ioQ;r that Ood ought to be publickly 

S 3 worfliip- 
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ssrorfhipped. Nothing can be mope 
becoming ^ creatures linked together iq 
fociety, and fo united to one another by 
tk2ituTf:, interefl and public afFed;ions as 
men are, and who have fo many common 
wants and cares, than, at ftated times, 
to agree with one heart and voice, in 
addrefling their defires to their common 
parent. Is it poffible that there ftiould 
be any impartial perfon wlio can avoid 
feeing and feeling a congruity and 
becomingnefs in this ? Is there a more 
agreeable or noble fight, than that of a 
multitude of reafonable Beings engaged 
in offering up their joint h9mage and 
thahkfgivings to the fupreme ruler and 

benefadtor ? The heathens appear to 

have been univerfally. fenfible of the obli- 
gation to public worfhip, and they had 
public forms of devotion on which they 
confcientioufly attended. It is therefore 
furprizing that any who are not atheifls 
fliould be able, with any peace or fatis-? 
f^dion, to allow themfelves in the negleft 

of 
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of it. Such do really in effed withdraw 
themfelves from the government of God^ 
reject his authority over them» deny 
\m Providence, and declare they have 
no dependence upon him, or obligations 

to him. ^But, befides ; let it be con- 

fidered what would be the coniequence 
if all were to fellow the example of 
fuch, and what would then be the fiate 
of mankind. Are not the public and 
ilated forms of religion the evident 
means of keeping up order in the 
world, and of preferving in the minds 
of men fonie fenfe of morality and duty ? 
Were thefe abolifhed, how many of 
the moft powerful reftraints from vice 
would be taken away ? How fbon ihould 
we fink into the favagenefs and barbarifm 
of Indians aijd Hottentots ? What mul- 
titudes would b<s loft ii) ignorance and 
guilt who now, under the influence of 
the public fervices of religion, are trained 
pp in piety aqd goodnefs for future 
h^ppinefs * ? Was there then nothing to 

engage 

f ^< And were it not for that fenfe of virtue which 

S 4 . '' i3 
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«agagik perfops to m m^^iAMt <ak publid 
yrorihip> befidee tliis lofioeaos 4«ir< 
example may baye, thw aton^ (houH 
^ fdffici^At. And thjis (h«^« w aJifQ 
how poor 1(9 CKCufe it is which fome 
xnakis lvh£a they fay, (hat they Iqqdw 
already all they are likely to l^ear iro^ thQ 
pulpit J a»d that they cin ipiprove their 
timi$ at home as >t<U «s ai » ^«ce of 

public 

^ w priitcipalljr prtfciVcd, lb fcr as {t is prcferved^ 
^ by Aatioiial forms and habits <X rdUgioai men 
<' w^uid fobn k>fe it all^ run wild, [Irey upoa one 
V another, and do what elie the worft of favages do»'* 
See Mr. Wollajioris Heligion of Mature delineated^ 

Sea.v. 

*^ 'Tisplainlyourduty to promote virtiieMd hap-* 
V^ pitieTs among others. iOnr worfiiippiiig in focie(y^ 

our recounting thankfully God's benefits, oqr ^x-^ 
plaining his nature and perfections, our exprefiing 
** our admiration, efteem, gratitude and love, pre- 
•* fents to the minds of otTiers, the proper ^motives 
** of liix aflfeftions ; «id rby ^, contagion, oWcrr'* 
^^ able in all our paiigns, naturally tends to raiie 
«« them in others. Piety thus difFufed in a fociety 
<* is the ftrongeft reftraint from evil, and adds new 
*' force to every focial difpofition, to every cngage- 
•< mcnt to good offices.'* Dr. HutchefonU Syjiem of 
M^ral Pbihfophy^ Yd. I. p. a 1 7. 
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|»tiblic iGrorihip« For fuppoGng t\m true 
of the f>erfoD$ Vr&o talk thns, tfaqr 
pqght to remi^piber that it is not tmo 
pf tibe InAk of ma^vAmi^ fvho fdainljr 
peed dM ajd of puUic inOfu&ioin aod 
jidmomtiops. Bf abfentiag th&mfehxx^ 
tfacreforr, tbcfy contrilnrte tawarda de* 
:feadng liie cffofl of wbat is calcuiafeed 
to promote the gcaeml l^ood. They 
oughts bc(itfet> to cofiftder that tihe cvA 
of attendiog on the fmUac &i;rice$ of 
religion is not merely to receiye ttiftniC'<» 
tioB; but to \Mrflii|» God9 to join at 
mtmhCTs q£ ibciety io honoariing atid 
glorifyiag our common Lox4 by oele--^ 
bratJag his praifea together^ and publiddy 
acknowl^ging and fu|)ptic4tiiag hiiQ« 
This is whsit cannot be done at home* 
And there is no excuste or apology 
poiTible which ca|i make the ftated and 
voluntary omiffion of it otherwife thaa 
criminal and fhamefuL I cannot indeed 
tefled:, without fomc indignation, on the 
conduct of thofe who allow themfelvea 

in 
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ia this guilt) who difcover fo little 
leverence for the Deity, and regard to 
decency as to chufe to be fauntering, 
feafting) or fleepingy while their fellow- 
creatures are engaged in attending to 
truths of infinite importance,' and in 
offering up their acknowledgments to the 
giver of all good. How ailonifhing is it 
that this fhouid be fo common as it is ; that 
In a land of light and knowledge, in this 
ChrifHan and proteflant nation, the public 
worfliip of God ihould be more flighted, 
and the places defigned for it more 
deferted than perhaps ever was known 
*mong civilized pagans ? Nothing can have 
a much worfe afpedl on the welfare of 
the nation, or threaten it with greater 
evils. When a people become generally 
irreligious and impious, they become 
ungovernable, untraftable, ready for 
every evil work, and ripe for mifery and 
deftrudion* Religion, to fay the leaft 
of it, is a moft ufeful engine of ftate, 
^nd one of the beft (upports of public 

order^ 
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order. If we confider it only in this 
light, it is the proper objcfl: of public 
€ftcouragemcnt * ; . and the perfon who 
does not fludy to ipountenance it in his 
condud, is fo far a pernicious member of 
fociety. 

Before I proceed to what further lie^ 
l>efore me in this difcourfe, itxomes in 

my 

' * By the public encouragement' that ihould be 
giyen to feligipn, I, dp t\qt ippafi the magiftrate's 
interpofing hrs^ authority to require complis^nce with 
any particular form of it, or to raife any one religious 
.party above others. This would be^ going out 
pf his province, and has hitherto been nothing 
but an encroachment on liberty, the ihoaring up of 
error, the deftru^tion of peace and harmony, and a 
violation of foine of the moft important rights of 
.mankind. The way in which it is qarneftly to 
be lyiihed that all in public ftations would encou- 
rage religion is by their example ; by en^ploying their 
influence to promote a confcientious regaVd to it in 
thofe forms of it which Qvery one approves^moft ; 
by leading the way in an attendance on its public 
^ervices, and at the fame time protecting alik? a^ 
who are finpere in the prOfeffion of it. 
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fhf way i» take particalar notice of t«r6 
cxtismn into "vrfaich meo «re ape to 
iall'i hoth cooundiu and both fatai«* 
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fiifiy. a(Qd tJwait which it is moft to 
mj iprtbmt puqpofe to neation^ h the 

extreme into which thofe perfcms faB 
who pay no regard to piety or any of 
•ti duties^ iwit pfiofieft great zeal for 
|ttft]ce ;and gradoide and aU fbcial 
llitties. As far aa fuch pradife foclal 
duties^ and are truly faithful and be- 
»evbtent> they c!itnn<« be too much 
lionoured. But while they continue 
jregardlefs of the Dcitj^ and void of 
devot}0{i> there is furely aii^flential defedb 
in thieir charaftcrs. They waqt the 
living root j; they want the beft fupport, 
imd a Q3i|^tal part of real goodq^ The 
£>eky ought to be the objed of the firft 
iregard of a virtuous m^in. Love to him 
inuft be his prevailing afFedion j and 
lie <aanot but be ajaxioiis about joaakiqg 
iShte {^oper aclcoowledgmeiits of him in 
tvery capacity and relation of life. The 

•zercifes of devotioUi I have fhewn, are 

fome 
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Ibme of the fiot^cft cxxxployitt our 

uiods} mcA wordrf of our rational 

pOiMars i moft perfofitive of cur tonpers 

and dara&esrs^ and prothidive of the 

grejcteft dc]x^latL Caathen x good maa 

negled: tbefe J^--r-— A good naa wtdnoot 

i;c^on---«^A bcaoieTotou: heart i/rkhfoiit 

Iqpvc 03 the fif ft faen€Tolei]cev*-*A grateful 

isiiiid without gratitode to ks* greateft 

beQe&6)or««>4^-'i^«A cighteoiia life wkboaA 

prayer; without any ads expreflmgftiilabla 

(plifpofitions to the head and parent of the 

efeatioo.— Wluiit foipable 

fK thefe t 



. The other extxeme I meantt and thd 
ygocSt by far of the two, U thsu: i»Co 
wbicb thole €dt who art zeaAom^ £<m? 
devodon» and exad in all pditm add. 
rdigiooa doiiest^ but at (he fame tittk; 
negled ibcia^dutic^ I makerdtigieti^adoe^ 
^r wickcdoe&i k4ulge €eixfbrk)urae& 
a0d urKharitablefiefs } imd wifi fie^ triclc, 
cheat, cahiamiate, undermine and pre- 
tarkate. Thefef are mJeed deteftable. 

They 
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They know nothing of true dcvotiom 
Thejr arc^ on many aocountsv fome of 
the vilcft of mankind. — - — ^It fhonM be 
our earneft ftudy to difcharge our wbok 
duty, suid to acquire an imiverfally right 
temper and chara(fler. Nothing Ihort of 
this can denominate us truly virtuous. 
No zeal for any one fpecies of virtue oi' 
punduality in fome parts of duty, while 
others are neglected, can avail to owt 
acceptance* 

I have fuch an opinioti of the im-^ 
portance of this, that I cannot help 
endeavouring here to engage attention 
to it by dwelling a little longer upon it, 
with a particular view to the two forts 
of charadlers I have mentioned.—^ — ^It is 
univerfally acknowledged^ that a virtuous 
man is one who a&s in conformity to 
his duty.' We can have no other idea 
of a virtuous as diftinguifhed from a 
vicious man. But let ud confider 
what muft be meant when this is 
faid. Can the meaning be that a man 

is 
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is virtuous if he difcharges a part <:£ 
his duty only^ or if he conforms to it 
in more inftances than he tranigreffes it I 
If thia 16 true, then, fuppofing our whole 
duty to be contained under any number 
of heads, as for inftance, under tem^ 
perance, gratitude, juftice, benevolence, 
and piety; it will follow that a man 
who praftifes three of thefe will be a 
virtuous man, though he , negleds the 
other twa If he is temperate, juft, and 
pious, he is a virtuous man, though he 
wants gratitude and benevolence. Or 
if he is grateful, juft and benevolent, 
he is a virtuous man, though he wants 
piety and temperance. On the contrary; 
he only will be a vicious man who 
poflTefles only two of thefe and wants the 
reft. Is it poffible that any perfon can 
maintain fuch an abfurdity ?— — When 
St. Paul alTures us, that neither form-- 
cators^ nor covetous men^ nor drunkardsy 
nor revilersy nor extortioners^ fliall in- 
herit the kingdom of God ; did he mean 
that z fornicator^ or a covetous man^ or 

a drunk-^ 
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ft drunkard, or aft extortioner ihali inherll 
the kingdom of God, pravided he ha^ft 
hv^ that one vice, ittd fotfils hts cfctty in 
other ioftaocee ? When ererf^al hdppmefi 
19 promifcd ii>'<he New Teftament to all 
that repent ; doe* k mean hy repentaneey 
not the fbrfaking of 4f^ (1119, hnt all 
except thffirt one whach we love moft ?— * 
If fuch dodrme is right j wiA what 
fort (^ charaderd^ wiK beaVen be filled ? 
Who b there that will not be faved ?*-- — * 
But fct no one fhws deceive himfelf. tf 
there is any regard due fo fome of tht 
plained dictates of reafi>A and fcripture^ 
it n paft doubt that no kind of parfiai 
goodnefa can be true goodnef8> ^tnd that 
he only is Tirtuous who endcavourJl 
faithfufly to do his* whoie duty. Th« 
fame truth will appear Very evidently 
if we confidcr true goodnefs as coiifift-* 
|ng, HOt in havtng (what no Being caii 
Want) a regard to rectitude, but in being 
governed by it ; For, ceitsiinly, it cannot 
govern where there is any one pafGon 
ithat overpQwers itj, or where there is^ 

any 
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HHy known guilt indulged, or any knowfi 
obligation neglected in , the ftated courfe 
of life* Virtue, we Ihould remember^ 
is one undivided thing. It is the fame 
in all the diflFerent parts of it; and aa 
habitual difregard to it, in any one 
inftarice, is difregarding the whole, and 
betrays ,moft manifeftly a heart falfe to 
its intereftr arid void of a juft afFedioa 

for it. *■ Bat not to fay more on this^ 

fi^jeifk *• 

I am fenfible that I have bden m danger 
of incurring the derifion of fome perfons^, 
by talking as I have done . of family 
religion, of the pleafuf es of devotion, and 

of ihappinefs in the Deity. But this 

gives me no great concern. What I 
have been infilling upon is, in my opinion^ 
of unfpeakable importance. Thofe who 
have entertained contrary opinions are 
welcome to rejed it. I can only wifh 

T it 

* It is confidered at large in The Reviav oftta 
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k was poffible for hie to conrioce thetet 
of a miflake which^ I thinks moil 
unhappy and dangerous. ■ Others^ by 
If^hat has b6en faid of devotion, piivate 
And publiC) as indifpenfably obligatory 
in itfeHs and the fupport and life of virtue^ 
may be led to refled very ferioufly 
on the ftate of his feHow-men^ Ad 
irdent and at the fame time a rationai 
and unaffeffced devotion 4s one of die 
chief excellencies and glories ^ we can 
poflefs* Nothing can make us appear 
snore venerable, or b^flotv^ greater dignity 
on our charaders. But where fliall we find 
much of it ? What numbers either pour 
Gontempt on devotion by principte, or 
filled: it through a criminal indolence> 
or difgrace it miferably by the tricks (£ 
&perftttion and the madnefs of enthu^ 
fiafin ? How unaccuftomed tcr the beft 
tLttd moft necefiary cxerctfes ; ho^ 
immerfed in fenfe ; how fall of low. cate^^ 
how inattentivQ to the Divine nature,, 
and deftitute of heavenly afFedions, are^ 
Sk great part of xnankind ? ■— When» 
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Indeed, I confider that piety and fimpli- 
City and purity arid prevailing regard to 
every known obligation, which are necef- 
fary to conftitute genuine gobdnefs ; and 
■vfrhen I compare thefe with the carelefnefs 

♦ 

And defedbs of numbcrlcfs pcrfons about 
me, and even of feveral who on many 
accounts are refpeftable and worthy, I 
cannot help feeling a painful concern and 
girief.— Would tx> God we were all raott 
diligent, and more £3licitoug about ac-^ 
quiring triie worth, and leaving nothiog^ 
im^me that reaibn and piety i^equire^ 
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SECT. ra. 



Of the Manner in which Prayer ought ta 

be performed^ 

I HAVE now finifhed the firft part 
of my defiga in this Diflfertation. 
What I had further in view was to 
reprefent the manner in which Prayer 
ought to be performed^ in order ta 
render it an acceptable and profitable 
fcrvice. 

The firft obfervation I fhall make 
on this fubjeft is, that Prayer ought 
to be performed with a mind pro- 
perly prepared for it, and with fixed 
and compofed thoughts. fTis an impor- 
tant and folemn work, and no pains can 
be too great to perform it in a becoming 
mannen Before we engage in it, 'tis 
proper to take time for ferious recol- 

kdion. 
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laJiion, for confidefing what we are 
going to do, and endeavouring to bring 
our diinds to a right temper, and to 
imprefs them with fuitable defires and 
fentiments. *Tis not likely to be attended 
with great advantages when this is 
neglected, or when performed with minds 
fiill of worldly cares, ruffled by p^on^ 

or diffipated by pleafure. But if it is 

thus proper to prepare ourfelves for 
Prayer, it muft be much, more fo to avoid 
^all levity and abfence of mind when 
actually engaged in it: For otherwifc 
we ftxall not pray at all, but mock the 
Deity with unmeaning founds. What 
can be more indecent, or exprefs greater 
difrefpedt to the Moft High, than to 
draw nigh to him with our lips^ while, 
our hearts are far from him ; to pretend 
to addrefs ourfelves to him, and at the 
iame time to fufFerour thoughts to wander 
to the ends of the earth ? Can we 
think he will hold them guiltlefs who 
thus trijle with him ? — '—If we worfliip 
him at all, it ought to be with a guard 

T 3 upoi^ 
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upon our attention, with an awe of hlt^. 
upon our minds, and an ^inward and 
(incere devotion. No bodily fer.Tices or 
external pageantry and ihew can pleafe 
Jiim, He is an omjiiprefent and perfefl: 
mind, who looks to our minds, and 
regards nothing but the adts of our 

;naihds. 'Tis true, the beft men are 

liable to wanderings and diftra£tions of 
tnind in religious exercifes. But fome 
there are who are utterly inexcufable 
this way; who indulge themfelves in in- 
attention, and fatisfy themfelves with the 
carelefe repetition of a fct of words and 
the mcTQ/orm of worfhip. There is too 
much reafon to believe, with refpcd t<^ 
puWic Prayer in particular, that many 
attend it without any view at all to 
^evotiota or improvement, only becaufe it 
is the cuftom, or for fome lefs innocent 
reafon j and that others, who perhaps 
are never abfent from it, feldom rea/fy 
pray, but pafs away the whole folemnity 
of worfliip in a heediefs and trifling 
manner^ with their thoughts employed 

- 9^ 
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«ia bqfmefi> or iateat on pl^af^r? and 
folly. How can perfof^s, who h^vc any 
£^afe of the obligation ai)d importance 
of Prayer, l?now tlxemfclves to be thus 
guilty, without feverely reprojiching 
theipfclves i Were it not for the influence 
which the examples of fuch might bav^^ 
they would be almoft a$ innocent if tbpy 
were openly irreligious, and never ap-» 
peared at *ny place of Divine worfliip. 

2dly, .We ought to pra^ with fern 
Tency of affedion and defire. This muft 
be of particular importance. It cannot 
be imagined, that any Prayers will be 
accepted, which are not emanations from 
a heart charged with good defires. The 
jjufteft and beft definition that can be 
given of devotion is^ ** that it is thd 
*' afFedions correfponding to the Diving 
" nature and charadter, expreffing them- 
*' felves by their proper a<as." As far, 
therefore, as thefe affections are either 
wanting or languid, devotion lofcs (I 
l^ay fay) its foul, ^nd degenerates iiitQ 

T 4 a wor-* 
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z worthlefs formality.— —The proper 
difpofitions for Prayer are gratitude and 
love to God ; efteem and veneration for 
him ; joy and confidence in hi3 good-? 
nefs ; a fenfe of our dependence upon 
him as the abfolute difpofer of our lot ; 
forrow for the diforders of our hearts ; 
humility and felf-abafement ; hatred of 
all fin ; love to virtue as our chief good ; 
and unfeigned benevolence to our fellow-j 
creatures. For the fame reafon that we 
fliould poffefs thefe difpofitions at all 
,when we pray, they Ihould be w^armand 
aftive within us. It is not poffible that 
we fliould then be too much concerned 
about reviving in ourfelves the beft fen- 
timents, and raifing to the utmoft every 
pious afFe<3:ion. Our affections cannot 
be too intenfe whea the Deity is the 
objed: of them. It is not poffible for 
any Being to honour and love him 
enough.-T-^Wc ought never to think of 
him without reverence. With what re-r 
verence then fhould we pray to him ?— * 
Pur hcafts indeed here require our 
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llriaefl: care ; and after all our labour 
we fliall find them mueh too cold. 
Every virtuous man laments the weaknefs 
of his good afFedions, and the infenfibi- 
lity into which he is apt to fmk with 
relpe£t to the moft intereftipg concerns. 
We are furrounded with alluring fcenes 
and objefts, which ftrongly folicit our 
attention and engage our paffions, and 
which, if we are not watchful, will 
purfue us to the clofet and the church) 
and there caufe our minds to ftart adde^ 
and damp and check them in their afcent 
to the Deity. In thefe circumftances 
it is encouraging to refleft, that God 
remembers we are duji, and will accept 
. us, notwithftanding any infirmities which 
we endeavour faithfully to corred and 

remove. 

That fervor in Prayer which I air^ 
now recommending, is fo far from being 
inconfiftent with the moft frqe and 
perfect exercife of our rational powers^ 
^hat'it is its peceflary eflFejat. Tl>e jufter 

Yiew§ 
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▼iews we have of mir Aataf ami the more 
plainly and truly we perceive this dcm 
pendence of all things upon God, our 
own ignorance and defeds, the impor-* 
tance of virtue and the evil of vice ; 
the more our hearts muft be imprcfled ; 
the higher our affe^ions muft rife j aqd 
the more earneftly we ihalUpant after 
t^ifdom, direction and virtue,-^»-^^Thew 
id, however, a fervor in, religious ex-» 
ercife which ie entirely mechanicaU and 
Xhe effeO: of nothing but pride and 
prcfumption. Agaiaft the influence o£ 
this we fliould take care to guard* AU 
inward perfuafions and tranfports of which 
we can give no good account j all {allies 
of Alind zeal and afFedion we fhould 
fupprefs in oUrfelves as delufive and 

dangerous, Reafon ought alwaya to be 
the governing faculty, and the afFedions 
inuft not lead but follow. It will there- 
fore be extremely wrong in any perfpn, 
to judge of his religious charadcr, by 
the heat and the extaiies he may feel 
in devotion, without (pi^^mining into the 

fourcfs 
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jfeurces of them. ^ri — Though it be i^t 
geaeral true, that vyhere the pure love 
jof God and a fpirit of geauioe piety 
prev^U> there will h^ an unfpeakable ardor 
^nd delight in the cxercifes of devotion ; 
and though one reafon why many 
f eligiou^ men do not feel more of this 
»rdor and delight, is the imperfeaioa 
pf their characters ; yet it fhould be 
l-emembered, that the only fafe and 
infallible way of judging of ourfelves is by 
our actions *• Eviery tree muft be knows 
by it$ fruita. The nature and degree of 
inward principles muft be determined 

♦ It fhould be attended to, that the feryency \sx 
l^rayer which I have in view, \% an engagenient 
^nd atdor of mind, confiftlng in. the exercife of 
ftfong and lively fentimcnts of virtue and piety.—* 
There are many good men. of cdd natural tempers, 
who may feldom be much moved with any thmg 
|n tlje common courfe of worldly affairs, and who 
therefore, in religion^ may feel ltt<le of that' 
pafGonate zeal and heat which others, of warm 
tempers but poffibly far lefs refpedable characters^ 
|nay feel continually. The rule, thereforC| gtvM 
nbQve ibpuld not be forgotten* 
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by their eiFeds. He is the beft man 
who is moft remarkable for good works. 
Ke loves God moft who is moft like to 
him ; who maintains in all he thinks 
and does the moft ftrid regard to truth 
and right, and is the moft ufeful and 
kind to his fellow-creatures. The true 
raptures in religion are thofe which flow 
from a confcience void of oflFence 
towards God and man, from a mind 
thoroughly reconciled to eternal righte- 
onfnefs, and a life fhining with every 
Divine grace and virtue. The true fpirit 
of devotion prevails moft, where there 
is the moft exemplarinefs of converfatioa 
and behaviour; the moft regular dif- 
charge of all moral and religious duties ; 
the moft abfolute refignation in all events 
Jo the Divine will ; and the greateft 
degrees of meeknefs, patience, candour^ 
charity, and felf-government. 

3dly, We ought to be conftant in 
Prayer j or in the language of fcripture 
to pray always ^iflf afl manner of prayer 

and 
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jimd fuppUcation in the Jpirit. So many 
and fo great are the advantages of Prayer, 
and of fuch ufe is it towards guarding 
lis againft temptations and promoting 
our conformity to the Divine laws, 
that it ought to make one of the ftated 
jcmployments of our lives. So apt are 
we to lofe our fenfe of the moft im- 
portant truths, to fmk into aforgetfulneft 
of our chief intereft, and to grow 
indolent and carelefs amidft the avoca-t 
tions of bufinefs and pleafure, that we 
eiight to be often having recourfe to it, 
reviving by it good imprefRons on 
our minds, and putting ourfelyes into 
the proper pofture for receiving grace 
and help from heaven. When this 
duty is negleded our beft defence is loft, 
our progrefs in virtue flackens, and 
we muft be in great danger of being 
carried away with the evil of the 

world. As you value then all that i& 

of confequence to a moral agent, you 
ought to be frequent in Prayer. If you 
l^ave any «jibition to grow ip goodnefs, 

you 
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you ^i\\ without doubt be diligent iii 
ufing tht9 b^ft means of it* If you havtf 
a juft feafe of thofe mercies with whicb 
every moment of your exiftence ia fillodi 
you will be continually fending up your 
thankfgivings for them« If you know 
what fatisfadtion there is in true devotion^ 
or have had any experience of its powef 
to make you more happy and God^ikei 
it will not be in your power to avoid 
employing yourfelf often in it* 

There are no particular rules to be 
given on this head* Every otxe is here 
at liberty within certain Brnits, and muft 
regulate himfeUf as he finds moil fuitabfo 
to his temper and circumflances. i 
ihall only fay, that at lead: we ought to 
apply to the purpofes of devotion fomtf 
portion of time in every day. I jQK)uId 
think that no religious perfon can well 
eontent himfelf with lefs than this. — 
Suppofe, for inftance, that we made it 
6\xt pradice to devote the greateft part of 
%xk hour every morning or evening to the 

duties 
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idaties of fcrious recolloQ:ioii, felf-exaini- 
fifttion^ and private Prayer ; belides more 
time on Sundays^ and at other extbadr«« 

dinary fearons^-— --Would there be any 

thing unreafonable in this ? Would we 
not find ourfelves abundantly recompenfed 
for it, by the vigour and alacrity with 
which k vould infpirc us in the way^ 
of righteoufnefe, the heavenly tura it 
would giirt to our minds, and the con- 
Itan? watchfulnefs and ^tention to ouf 
chara<3:er6 which it \vauld produce ^ 
Would we e¥er hare rM&>n to refie^ 
that we had thus taken too ittttch paim 
to cultivate worthy affedions, and t6. 
prepare for a better ibte.? Would we 
rqient of &ch a courfe when we came 
to die ? Would not this ac^ twre th»i 
this be aCtuaily our pradice,. were we 
fenfible enough of the infinite impor- 
tance of religious virtue, or as much 
ifi earaeft about it as <the children of 
^is world are about pleoffufe^ gain an4 
honour? 

• • * 
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The great advantages arifing from fuch 
a method of devotion as that now pro- 
pofedy have been attefted to, from their 
own experience *, by fome of the wifeft 

andi 

♦ 'Tis related of Dr. Boerhaave (in his life by Dr. 
Brown) that he ufed to devote the firft hour in every 
day to meditation and prayer ; which, he ufed to 
fay, prepared and ftrengthened bim for the following 
employments of the day. — We are told of the excel- 
lent Mr. Jbemethjj that it appears from his diary, 
that befides the daily exercifes of the clofet, he fre- 
quently fhuthimfelf up the whole da(y for the fecret 
fervices of devotion* The reafons he gives foi 
ijpendij^g fomuch time^iit this way are in bis own 
v^onkthefe — **I apply myfelf to thefe exercifes, ift, 
<* Becaufe they are a noble employment of th<i 
<* mind, moft worthy of its rational powers, tending 
<< to their higheft perfection, and affording moft 
<< folid joy.-— 2dly, In folemn tranfadions with 
<< God I may hope for fuch a confirmation in vir-* 
/< tuous fentiments and difpofitions, and fucb 
^< advantagesoverworldly lufts asmay be of great 
** life to me in future life 5 and this hope is juf- 
«< tified by experience.— 3dly, I would lay ftrifter 
<< obligationson myfelf to greater watchfulnefs and 
<« caution againft the fprings of error and perplexity 
*^ and guilt, into which I have been formerly 
*« miUcd.'^-^See the Account of Mr. Abemethy's Lifi 

fTiJixc4to tb§ third V^lum of bh Strmffns^ p. iS« 
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and bdft. men ; and there are many now 
in the world, who would not exchange 
!(:» • for the moft profperous courfe of irre- 

ligion that can be imagined. ^It is 

nefceflary to djferve here, that at the fame 
time that we devote fome part of every 
day to religious duties, there fhould 
allvays run through the teft of the day 
l^reyailing piety, and goodnefs, and a fpirit 
of Ipve and humility. In other words ; 
when not a&ually engaged in Prayer, 
we (hould keep ourfelves as much as 
poffible in a difpoiition for it, and 
fpeak and ad: on every occafion in fuch 
a manner, as to fhew to all about us 
that we are often engaged in the bcft 
exercifes. Happy beyond expreifion are 
thofe who thus n/oalk with God; who ftudy 
always to Jiv^ in the fame fpirit that they 

I muft add, that there are many itici-^ 
dental occafions in life, in which Prayer 
is peculiarly proper. Such are all occa- 
fions in which we have any weighty 
aflPairs under coniideration, or are about 

U engag- 
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engaging in any importsmt imderUdBdn^f^ 
Nature and reaibn then ftroQgly prompe 
«8 to ieek the bleffiags of hea^ti upcM 
our undertaking9^ and to implore d)f cc*- 
tion and wifdom from tkit Being tvto 
governs all events. Plato^ m apaf&ge 
which has been often quoted % fay^^ that 
among the Greeksy no one of any di^ 
cretion would e^er undertake dxvf thing; 
without firft invoking the Deky.— Timesr 
of trratble and afi3i£tion are likewife peeu* 
Karly proper for Prayer- There is no 
felief at fnch times like to that arifing 
from pouring out our ibrrows beforie mw^ 
Maker, meditating upoii tktUk M what 
he fees and yet pemucs, add profefSng 
before him our hearty acceptance of them 
as his will.—— When we have in any 
inftance been drawn into guilt, it b^oittes^ 
us particularly to confefs it in his prefence^ 
and to form, under his eye, folemn lefo^ 
hitions to Endeavour in future tim^ to* be 
more careful. — ■■ Ag ain ; when we 
have received any extracHrdinary mercies 
or deliverances, it becomes us particularly 

to 

♦ In Timadfub initio. 
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to- ftcknowle4i|e them . ■■ ^W hca we 
arc icmpted . to W17, crime, we ough; 
ilfor to fly to Prayer as our v^fy bei^ 
fecurtty* There atre few terapta^i^aa 
iffehidb would ' n^ lofe t^ei^. forcd^ i£f 
wliea they co«i^ ia owr w^y,^ we wquk) 
taki^ tme to fet Qwfelves ferioiifly tp tbU 
ilaty/ A praytr theij offered up witU 
attention would jpUac^ uof under th9 guar^^ 
^anfliip of heaveni and bring our ttiindi 
in iudi a mann^ under the itnpreffioris 
ef tlie mociires to icirtue^ that it would 
be Icarcely poffible for ^% ^o deviate 
ftom it *. 

4thly, In oi^er to render our prayert 
fbcesisfttU ii^ i^ abfolutely necefiary that 
4key fliould h# acoompanitd with a 
hi>ly life, and the diligent ufe of cNir 
own endeavours to acquire what W6 piray 
f^« The efficacy of Prayer ari&« §t«a^ 

U 2 its 

♦ Sec Mr. Amorys Sermon on the Advantage of^ 
Prayer ; and alfo his Dighgue m Devotion^ — I would 
fiuther beg leave here to recommend to every he^d 
of a family Mr, Pickar^s three Difcourip9 pn the 
Religious Government of a Family. 
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Hs being thie means and fruit of virtue^ 
as well as from its being an imnlediate 
h€t of virtue, or' A due acknowjedgmfent of 

our dependence, aftd the performance of 

*■ • • • . » - 

what is in itfelf fit to be perfc^rmed. 
If therefore .we feparate from it virtuous 
refolution and right practice we deflroy 
its value, and make it much wor& 
than what fome think it muft alwap 
be, ^ an infigmficant form or cere* 
•^ raony," A \ wicked . tnan^s prayers 
are an abomination to the Lord. ^ we 
regard iniquity in mr hearts y it is certain 
he will not bear us. As a righteoua life 
without Prayer implies a contradiftion. 
Prayer being one eflential part of right 
praiftice * : So Prayer without a righte- 
ous life . is impiety and profanenefs« 
What an infult; fof *inftance, on the 
Deity .^puld jt be to afk pf him the 
pardoftof thofe offences which we defign 

to 

* Imo vero audatSler affirmare poflum eum, qui 
line fincerisad deum precationibus virtutem fec^atur, 
nunquam illam poiTe aflequi, fed evanidam duntaxat 
aliquam illiusumbram et inane imitamentum.. Dr. 
Moris Emhirid, Ethicum. I 
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torqpcat ; tojthank him for thofe benefits 
which we epiploy in rebellion againft 
him ; or to implore his bleffing on any 
of our unlawful undertakings ? What a 
mockery of him would it be to feek 
wifdom and happinefs from him, and at 
the fame * time to negledt the appointed 
means for obtaining them; to pray not 
to be led into temptation, and at the 
iame time tp put ourfelves into the 
way of it ; or to bring with us into 
His prefence any fecret vice or favourite 
paffion to which we are determined his 

authority fhall not extend ? ^If then 

we would have our \ prayers fuccefsful 
we muft refolve to abandon all iniquity v; 
They mud be affifted by good works, 
and Tender us through our whole conduct 
, ©ore amiable and worthy. 

• , I have before more than once touched 
upon what I am now obferving; but it 
is of fo much importance that it cannot 
be too often repeated, or too much incul- 
cated. I mud therefore be excufed 

U 3 for 
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for infiftlng here fUU further vtpbn it. 
T here are> certainly) no perfona 
who deferve more of our detefltttion^ than 
thofe who reft in the external fervice« 
of religion, without endeavouring to 
accompany them with , fuitable a<5tioh6 in 
common life. It is melancholy to find 
in all religiow focieties fo many of thefe 
hypocrites ; men who fliew no concern 
about going further than the Jbrm of 
^odlinefs^ and yet look upon themfelves 
as the only favourites of heaven. They 
are conftant in Prayer : But it does not 
mend their tempers or fubdue their paf- 
fions. They will not break the Ikbbath 
or omit a facramcnt: But they will 
pradice cunning and deceit, and fpeak 
evil of their neighbours. At church they 
are all ferioufncfs and fanftity. In their 
families they are tyrants^ and in their 
Ihops, cheats. Like the Pharifees of old 
fbey tithe mifity anife and cummin \ but they 
negJeSi the weightier matter i. of the lano^ 
Judgment^ mercy ^ and Jidelity *, Their 

fiiitH 

♦ Matt, jcxiii, %^^ 
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!filkh t$ ttncharitablenday and their zeal 

prkJe iind jaoicour.—- Ohi wretched 

raea! How c^n you avoid knowing 

that y<»i are fubftituting the means fdt 

thje itndy and that the rooft profligate 

/innere will eater into the kingdom 

of heaven before you ? ■ ■■ — Offences 

.of this kind will con^e. But woe be 

<o thofe by whom they come. At the 

Tunivcrfal reck^wning iSiey will plead;: 

** Lorjy Lordy have we not ^prophejied m 

^^ thy name^ and eat and drnnk at thy 

** taile ? Have we not offered up many 

^^ a prayer^ kept many a fafl:^ and beep 

** zealous for thy caufe ?'* But we are 

aflured that thje anfwer they fhall receive 

.will be: I never knew ym. D^ari 

fr9m me^ ye that imrk iniquity *• 

It haB before been fhewn at large^ that 
Prayer has the greateft tendency to make 
us in every rd[pe£t better^ In propor- 
tion to the degree of this tendency, muft 
be the peculiar guilt of thofe in whom 
it does not take effect. Such are wicked 

U 4 Ma 

« Mitt. vii. 2%.-' — Luke xiii. 25, 26, 27. 
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in oppofition to ftrongcr motives' and 
obligations than others; and therefore 
fliew greater depravity of charader. 
They do unfpeakable harm ; and that 
fpurious piety in which they trull is in- 
deed worfe than atheifm, ■ A re you a 
religious man ? Tremble at the thoughts 
of fuch guilt. Remember, that your prin- 
cipal work is to be done after you have 
been prefent at religious exercifes. Shew 
to all aboiit you that religion is lovely 
and happy, the infpirer of hope and 
joy, and the parent of all . excellent 
qualities and noble adkions.— You make 
confcience, I will fuppofe, oi fiatedly 
retiring for ferious recoUeftion and 
prayer. Nothing can be more reafon- 

• • 

able ; nothing more important. But 
how do you ad in the intermediate 
tinies? Do you leave your retirements 
with fweeter difpofitions and firmer pur- 
* pofes to be and do all that is generous 
and worthy ? Are you afterwards more 
humble and meek, more candid and 
iincere, more watchful over your' life, 

im4 



r 

■ • 
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' and fuller of love and kindnefs to man- 
. jkind ?—• — Thisi without donbt, ought 
to be the efFed: of your devotions^ ; and 
• if they have not this effect; or if, on 
the contrary, they only render you more 
ftt-oud and difagreeable and lefs ufeful 
'as a member of fociety, from a notion 
<that they will be accepted as compen- 
sations for deficiencies in moral duties ; 
as far as this is true, your prayers are a 
curfe to you, and your religioii is nothing 
but an execrable and deftruftive fuper- 
:flition. ^ » ■ ^ i ' I muft . not * omit to 
obferve* 

r 
• « I 

5thly, That we ought to "pray and 

give thanks in the name of Chrift. Thus 

. ^re we dircdted in the New Teftament. 

John xvi. 23. Fenfy I fay unto you^ 

^^vhatfoever ye Jhall ajk the Father in my 

name^ hejipallgive it you, Eph/^f* v. 20. 

Giving thanks a/ways for all things tq God 

in the name of - our Lord ^efus Chrift. 

Col. iii. 17. Whatfoever ye do in word . 

pr in deed J dfl . all in the name of the 

liord "^^fus. The meaning of this is ; 

that 
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that we ought, iji our, religious fcrticcs 
tnd all our ^iSdoos, to maintaia « tc^d 
to the relattoos in "ivfaich Cfarifl: ftands 
to U8« and to confider ourfelv^s as his 

fbilowerg, - ■ ' Nothing can be snore 

reafonable than thia. The relatione in 
jQfhich we ftand to Chrift ire of t^ 
greateft iraportanoe* A r^ard to th(:m» 
and a comptiande with the .'duties n^ultn 
ing from them are a neccflary part of 
;goodnef8t and an indifpeniGible condidofi 
<£ favour to alU as far as they have beeti 
made known,. If Qirifi 4s indeed what 
the fcriptures fay, tbe ivay^ tke trjijtb 
and tbe life ; tbe propitiation for ourjins ; 
our Deliverer from death, and the Sa- 
viour and Judge of the world, it is 'fit 
that he fliould be recognized in thcfe 
charaders, and that our prayers fhould be 
oflFered up under a fenfe of them. It 
cannot be excufable to treat with ne<» 
gle^ that name to vvrhich we owe our 
profpe£t of a blefled immortality, and 
at which evety knee is commanded to bow 
of tbings in beaven and tbings in earth 

and 
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an^ things under the earthy to the glory 
cf God the Fatbir *• The inconceivable 
benefits which we receive by Ghrift's 
miniftry) and the high fbtion to which 
he 18 exalted for the good of mankinds 
aiford ue the nobleft foundation for joy 
and hope, and the warmeft admiratioa 
of Divine goodnefs. It would he wrong 
to forget thefe at any time ; but it muft 
be pflirticulariy fo to forget them whea 
en^ged in die dudes of devotion. 

It may not be improper here to make 
a Bsw obfervations on the matter and 
tompqfition of Prayer^ as the due regu-^ 
ktion of thefe has a conilderable ten- 

« 

dency to render it a more profitable ier<» 
▼ice> ■ ■ W ith relpedl to the matter of 
Prayer; what requires moflto be remem-» 
bered is^ that we ought never, except 
with great caution^ to pray for any par-* 
ticular worldly advantages. The reaiba 
1$ obvious. We cannot fay what advan«^ 
I9^e$ of this kind are fit i^ us^ or 

moil 
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moft conducive to our true intere(L 
Thofe comforts, fucceffes, and gratifi- 
cations which we may be ready moft 
eagerly to defire, may be entirely im- 
proper to be granted us ;' or, if granted 
us, might perliaps prove pernicious to 
IIS. And, on the contrary, thofe fuf- 
ferings which we may be moft apt to 
flirink from and to deprecate, may in 
reality be ufeful to us, and prove, on 

the whole, the greateft benefits. 

Virtue alone is what we certainly know 
to be good for us. This either implies 
in it, or will draw after it, all that is 
important to a reafonable Being. ' It is 
the true riches, the nobleft treafure, the 
higheft honour, and God's beft and 
choiceft gift. If we iave this, it Sig- 
nifies nothing what we want. If we 
want this, it fignifies nothing what we 
iave. To the acquifition of this, there-- 
fore, and our. improvement in it, ought 
all our prayers to be dire6l;ed. r^ I hope 
it will not be faid that this being placed 
in our own power, we have no reafon 

• for 
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ibr any applications to* God f6r it, but 
ought to feek it entirely from oiirfelves. 
Siidi a fentiment cannot ealily be enter- 
tained by any who have a due fenfe 
of their own frailties, or due appre- 
henfions of the Deity, as the author of 
all good and the ruler of alL events,^ 
wiom, and through wbom^ and tQ iwhom 
ure all things^-^ — ^Is any man truly vir- 
tuous ? And has he no reafon to pr^iife 
God on this account ? May Ke ycjntAire 
to declare that he owes tf apt in 'any 
way to God ? Was it not in confequence 
of the Divine w!ll iand direftion, that he 
was brougnt into thofe , circumftances, 
and had thofe views of things l<ii4 be- 
fore his mind, which have produced this 
happy efFedl ? Is there no reafon to think 
that there have been many good men 

111 the world who, had tHeir cifcum- 

< • J I. , I * 

ilances been in the leaft difFer-ent from 
what they were, had one inci<ient ift 
their lives never happened, 6r had anjr 
Tmaller fhare of advantages teen granted 
them, would have continued iq. the num,- 

2 ber 
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hev of tlte carele& and iivd^ious, zai 
been loft for ever * ^ 

With 

♦ « It ia God who has made the mind of imn 
*< capable of perceiving motives, and of being wrought 
«« upon by hioj. It is God who, in the courfe. of 
*«hts Plfovldence, has prefented fttch ^ train of 
*< motives to any one's mind, ae has engaged him 
*^ to praAHo all the virtues of a holy li^.. To 
•< God, therefore, the praife of it is to be given," 
Dn Luchmaa's ixceUent Sermon on Prajir^ p. X12. 

Nothing can be more ftrong than what many 
bcsthen writers lla?e iM on this fabjeft. Miytt^ 
s mym^ %U¥i n ifl^f tnr^ pi^tnXnafy vittf cAc»- 

irXiovTff* Etoio; ]^af jMfi^euv ;^c(fAa}tr n sx f»»» 
rotciw¥ iXu^Mv xai ixxpanxtti^ rs A^ir. Arriani 
£pl£t liU. II. Chai^ 18 «< Great is the confit^l:^ 
^ dirinc the Anterprise ; fof a kingdom, for liber- 
•• ty, for. tranquillity. Remember God. Call upojji 
<< him, for aid,.as mariners do on Caftor and Pollur 
** in a ftorm : For what greater ftorm is there than 
*^ that arifing from violent pafSons cluing with 
5< Te9fcmI--'*-^^v THJ thOb99toti ix6«iXc Xt»Tf», foCof, 
sritvjtMayg &C. Totvtoe. ^ sx my aXXt^ inCaXit^ 
ift /All orpof /xovQif roy Ocov ocTroSksTrovroi^ ixsum fAO¥(a 
iFfoiirii^fffAoreif ^/rpot cxciya Tpo(rra^j(*ao-i xo^mo-i 
«]bify0»» **^ Grief, fear, defire, &c. cannot be other- 

« wife 



] 
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Witb reft>e& to &e cmpofitim d 
ftvfct we mzf ^Uttvt, ^t it ought 

' to 

^ vak^ €Oiti(uer^ tbin-fef MHAging. to txoi almie^ 
Mdrriyingvp^n Ki^/' 1%. Lib* II. Chap. 16. 
— --^Agsiiiij lAhvW. €i^pi 4. Htft thoa over* 

toato thf lifft or'thy Mffftl nb^e» /Mfr^Mv onrid^ 

yMMi' NOK 0H^o ^09^ 0nd¥, ^ How iiMich greaeer 
^* t^o» for 1 lacriike is this tl»it a cotifuMbfp or 
^ {O^ociuralorftip ? For thrs proceeds from thyfelf 
•* and from Qod/^-*— Excellent affotiathe prefent ' 
pvrpofearetheWOfda^^irr^iSrr rnhis Commentary 
on Pphag^a/s Gtddeit Verfo, v«rfe 48^. Ovti y»f 

rni «t>xtif , &c. *• We ou^t neither to purfue virtue, 
^ as if it was m our own power to acquire it, with* 
^^out the help of God; nor to content ourfelves 
^* with mere prayer, without ufing our own endea- 
<« vours to acquire what we pray for, , This will be 
'^'either to make our virtue impious, or our prayers 
^ unfuccefsful. ' fiut impiety deffroys the eflence of 
*« vtttue ; and iti^£l!on, the efficacy of prayer/*— 
Plato (in Meno) after hef had endeavoured to prove 
tliat men have not virtue (perhaps he means chiefly 
political or public virtue) either from nature dr in- * 
ftruArofi, concludes that it niuft be a Divine com- 
ttiunlcatioit ; andobierves, that for this reafon virtuous 

men 
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to be plain^ ferious and fimple. Ko- 
thing can be more contemptible than 

an 

men have been juftty called Mum* Ex I44p rotm 

•—To the fame purpofe fpeaks Semca. Bonus vir 
fine Deo nemo ejt. An poteft aliquis fupra fortunam^ 
nifi ab illo adjuftus, exfurgere? Ule dat coniUia 
magnifica et eredla. In unoquoque virorum bono- 
rum (quis Deus incertum eft) habitat Deus, Epifh 
41. ^< No perfon is virtuous without God. How 
*< can any one rife above fortiine^ unlefs affifted by 
*« him. It is he gives great and noble defigns."— 
Ita dicOi Lucilif facer intra, nosfpiritus habitat y honor um 
malorumque nojlrorum obfervator et cuftos, Hicprouta 
nobis tra^atus 5/?, ita nos ipfe traStat* Ibid. *' There 
*' dwells within us a holy fpirit who obferves and 
watches our good and bad deeds, and who treats 

us as he is himfelf treated by us." Multos 

et nojira civitas etGracia tuftifingularesviros; quorum 
neminem^ nifijuvante Deo^akmfuiffe credendum eft^ 
** Both our city and Greece, fays Cicero, have pro^ 
^' duoed many extraordinary men ; none of whom, 
we ought to believe, could be what thqr 
were without Ged's help." — ; — Nemo vir mag^ 
nusfine aliquo Divino afflatu unfuam/uit* De. Nat. 
Deorum, L. II. 66.-— — ^The fubjeft of Maximus 
Tyrius's 2d DiiTertatipn is this queftion ; ^< whether 

** a good 
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ail affeded difplay of eloquence in thii 
duty) quaint phrafeS) fhidied aiiltithefes^ 

vain 

^ a good man is fiich in viftijeof ^ Dii^ine communis 
*^ cation or not/' Hemairitains the ztitmvthrey and 
c6ferves that God ought to be much m6re ackhovf^« 
ledged the giver of virtue than 6f atrts and fciences, 
or any temporal bleffings ; this being the beft and 
gr^teft gdod, and therefore what he muft be moft 
i6adj to comiAunicate. Men, he fays on account 
of the infirmities of their natures, need the influence 
of an affifting and cd-6p6rattng Deity to lead them tof 
virtue. A^ovrai ov¥»y^ifit 0cfr xai ToXKufflofoi 
tTic ^oiTDC nxi x^xft^ywyia^* The life of Socfates^ 
be, fays DifT. 30. was full of phiyer. H» Bidt 
Zox^ATBC i^^tT^^ rix^i* But the things he prayed 
for were not riches and power, but H virtilious 
nfind, a quiet life, unblenflifhed manners, and a 
death full of hope^ which are glorious gifts, and 
ftich as the gods beftow. Aj}#rfiv 4^u;(d; x«i ficr/- 
%iOiy fts koLi i,9fit uiAtfAifloi kai tvi\1r^if ixfaroi 
rx 9oix!fAoifd tuf6bf tot iio^g hra. ■■ ' ■** As for 
<< the gods,' who has told thee that they da'nnot help 
<< us in thofe things which they have put in out 
c( own power ? Whether it be fo c^ not tht>U flialt 
** foon perceive,* if thou Wik but try and pray.*^ 
Marc. Antdui. L. IX. S. 40. * * It is the duty of 
<< all who are endowed with reafon to^ aik all good 
*^ things of the gods ; particularly the knowled^ 

X "rf 
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n^An Hutologiee, a re^^Qdangy of I$tiir- 
giiage^ or tmpertiin^Qt ^jiicurfioqg mta 

matters 

« 

«< of tbcm&lvea, for there i> notbifig giroalor thai 
*< map can receive or God beftow/' Harv» /ov 

tfM|ii /»AXir#rJ!im;ir<f»«urtt»cvir«pif, &c.. Pluta. 
4e Ifide et Ofiride initvo^ 

Some of tbele pafl^ges, at the fame time that thep 
fliew us what the beft ajatient philofqpbers though 
of our <lepeiideiice on the Deity for the acquifitioo ^ 
firU^e, proi« likewife that they tho^t very highlj; 
of the reafonabJenefo and in^portaQce of prayer. But 
I ihaU beg leave to take occafion here to pro4uce % 
&w iDQf e pailagea in order tQ prove this* 

^' To worihip the gods and to pray to them, 
¥ {^yaPIaiCi is above s^U tilings fit, 4ecent, beautifui 
«> and conducive to a happy life/' PJb/« irX^. L. IVt 
M nr-In the 1 2th bopkof laws (Sub fine} heobferves, 
^ that it is abqve all things proper, that non^ but fuci^ 
^ as uciderftan4 9nd venerate and practice religion 
^.< ihould^ be cho&n magiftrates, or be held in* efteem 
f^ pfi account of their virtue/ \ i ■ ■ 4 n another of 
\^ I^l^gues he obferv«§to the (ame PHf^pofe^ t^at 
it 4iQuld not be thoughts xjs^t tj^ctc is any part of 
hunoafi f u^tne of gre^tec wpigkA% tihan religion or pie^ 
^VC^r4^ theP^ity^ Epin^ ^u.b fio^^-r-Cifiirv^inOific* 
Lib. I. Cap* ult. ) places in ti^e &rft r-aak of duties 
tbQ£^\Ke Qivs to Gcd '^ An^he ^i^ves that to deftroy 

piety 



jpie^ and reb'gipn is tQ inttoducie confufion into 
Jiuipan life, a/id to (ubvect all focial duties. DiNat. 
L. 1. n. 2* — Marcus Antoninus afferts that the foul 
^ men was made for go^mefe no left than fcx^ 
Jvftic^ and that the former is the psoper ground and 
fpring of the latter. Di rebus Suts. Lib. XI. S. i^. 
T^ chief ^tic-le of the unwritten law men- 
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,tim6dby^ff^f^f(inXjenopb. Mem.L.IY. C, IV^ 
S. 19.} is^ tliat 'the gods ought to be worfhipped^ 
T^^U^ heiay^f- is acknowledged every where; an4* 
irec^Vied ^y aU moo as .the firfi: command. IXos^^ 

•—Piety, iays HitrocUh ^^ ^^ chief and the parent 
.jff ^1 the virtueiK, and the contempt of piety the 
jc^ie of aU vice. In ,Carm. Pytbag. Vcrf. 1. 1 7.— 1^ 
<^.X^ fearcbtlie worlds fays Plutarch^ you may find 
^cities without walls, withoutletters, without kings, 
(Without money } but k>o one ever faw aqity witboat 

^ peiiyf wiAout a temple, or without prs^jfiers, 

41^ onfm^nftition with obfervlng, ^^ that thofe who^ 
A^ for&King that pi^ty which lies in the ouddle, i:uii 
,S^ into irrtJigi^n to ^ypH/^i^ithn^ ad like a perfon 
r^ Mflko tf> avoid a wild beaft, or a fire, ibould run 

^ ampngpits apd i^ltfripices/' But. there wqu14 

be no end of quoting paiTages of ^1$ kind» 

X 2 Nothin{ 
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how finely we can talk, or how much 
we know*— I have now in my view pidh- 
He Prayer only. In private ^FraLjet it is 
not to be fuppofed that any one can fall 
into thefe abfurdities and indecencies. 
Here a truly devout heart will often find 
itfelf above the ufe of words. And ia 

general 



Nothing is more certain than that religion has 
been held in the higheft veneration among all civi- 
lized nations, and particularly among the wifeGreelcs 
and Romans. *^ Our city ^ {{ays FaUriusAiajeimits, 
of Rome. Lib. I. Cap. i.) has always held every 
«* thing to be of inferior value to religion.''— -It is im- 
poffible to thinkof this without beingfurprifed at that 
difregard to religion which prevails at prefentin this 
Icingdom. Has it indeed been difcovered that the wif- 
domof all ages has been deceived in thisinftance, and 
that piety is no part of a good chara£ler ? One would 
think that this muft be the cafe; for it is not eafy, on 
any other fuppofition, to account for that tranquillity 
and fatisfad:ion with which, not merely the vulgarand 
illiterate, but many fenfible and in other refpeds 
virtuous men, feem to live in the negle£t of religious 
duties^ It is plain, however, that the epithet bea^ ^ 
thenijb has been very improperly applied Co fuch 
perfons, for it appears that Heathtns thought and 
pradifed very differently. 
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general it wiiU perhaps, be right ia. 
private Prayer to fufFer ourfelves to be 
guided by our feelings and affedionS) 
and the prefent flate of our circumftances, 
vrithout tying ourfelves down to any par- 
ticular forrn^. 

I might go on to give an account 
of the means of acquiring a true fpirit 
of devotion, and of improving in it; 
and alfo to point out the hindrances of it, 
■' The principal helps to devotion 

zxt^ the uiiinterrupted pra^Uce of it with 
fincerity; clofe and frequent meditation 
on our own wants, and on the Pivin© 
nature and attributes ; the diligent diir* 
charge of every other duty of life j an 
ardent love of virtue and zeal to grow 
in it ; and a be^urt lifted above ienfi-n 
ble objeds, and warmed with benevo^ 
l^nt wifhes and worthy fentiments.— *^ 
The chief enemies to devotion are, va- 
nity and diflipation of mind ; the love 
pf pleafurc ; the deceitfulnefs of riches ; 
glQomy notions of the Deity j inatten-^ 

%l tioa 
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tion to religious truthfe ; cardefitidk itf 
cultivating good afFedions ; and th(t ' 
indulgence of known giiilt. A heart 
611ed with the cares of life, aiMl 
Ihongly attached to wcM^Idly plea(urc8| 
profits and honours, cannot afc^mj 
to heaven, or rife to clear views and 
» calm contemplatron of Spiritual and 
Divine objects. The fire of hift, of 
itmbition, or refentment will foon put 
out that of devotion, A foul confcious 
of demerit ajid ' deformity, burdened 
.with i fenfe of guilt, and unable to 
rtfolve lipon a prefent and thorouj^H 
jimertdment muft be averfe to the i>eity» 
and to all religious duties.-i — -It is bur 
duty to labour more and more to remove 
jthefe hindrances of our religious im'- 
provement, to make ufe of every tafi- 
thod in our power to cherifli a devout 
temper, and to throw off all low cares, 
all irregular defires and perplexing paf- 
fions, that our fouls may turn themfelvesj 
with greater eafe and alacrity xo the 
autlior of their exTfteace and their only 

? haps 
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happiaef$.-*—*But after all that we c&n 
dor irmuitierable impeffedHons mud cleave 
to our b^ exercifea in the preienC 'ftate^ 
How reviving is the profpefl: of a bettor 
ilate, where we fhall lofe all out pfefeof 
kt^rmitiesi and nothing damp the exta** 
fies^ of oor fpirks ; where vftjhallfee God 
face to face, fcrve hhn without wearin^%, 
and be haj)p7 in him for ever? 

. To fum up and conclude the 
whole.— —Wretcl^cd is the man who 
Urefi as without God in the world# 
Let all who would be happy remem« 
bcr what danger they muft l^ in^ 
Aot only frdm ciiiija^? they c^mmit^ bul 
firoih any known duties which, they 
n&gle^t. Let them conilder that JkCeord^ 
Ing to the reprefcntation in Matth* Kxvthji 
many will hereafter be condemned, not 
far being (lively vicious^ but for being 
unprofitable j not for wajiing their talents, 
hut for not improving them ; ttot for any 
hacm they have dbne^ but for gg^d they 
ll^ave not d^es Of all the omiiTions 

^4 whkh 
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which ve can be guilty of, one of the 
moft unwarrantable and fatal is the 
omiillon of devotion. To want piety h 
to want the fureft foundation of all excels 
lent qualitieSf and to break that which 
our Lord calls, the ^rfi and great conir 
maniment of the law *• No worfe blindr 
nefs or calamity can happen to a 
rational creature . W hat ihould we 

think of a perfon who ihould never 
addrefs himfelf, in a way of acknow- 
ledgment and reipe^l, to another perfon 
upon whom he was dependent, and to 
whom he owed all his happinefs \ 
Would not fuch a one ibew a tem« 
per void qf all gratitude and ingenuity 9 

^What an injury is it to our minds 

to refufe opening them to heavenly light 
and grace; to fhut out of them the 

nobleft fentiments ; and to remain 

• ..... , 

regardlefs 

♦ Matt. x^ii. 37. TI}Oufialt love the Lorif thy God 
^tb all thy hearty and with all thy fouL -^Thisis the 
firftandgreat commandment. Andthefecond is Uke unto 
it \ thou firidt hvi, iky neigbhour as thyfelf. On ih/tjk 
tW ^om^nandtnents bang/il\ tbi, law andtbefropbets. 
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regardkfs of the infinite Deity, Aough 
always foliciting our attention and work-r 
ing within and without us ; though fur*- 
rounded with his glory^ dependent every 
moment on his power, and maintained 
by his goodnefs ? ■ ■ Can Ae be qualified 
for the worfhip of fuperior Beings in the 
manfions of the blefied, who never wor- 
fiiips here below ? Can Ae poflefs true 
goodnefs who forgets the fountain of all 
good, and omits a fundamental part and 
important means of goodnefs?-?— ^Everi 
the bed men, with all the aid which dhey 
derive from religious duties, find it diffi^ 
cult to keep their minds in tolerable 
order, and to maintain themfelves in tran- 
quillity and purity ? What then muft be 
the condition of thofe who pay no regard 
to thefe duties? In what confufion muft 
their minds lie I Into what a defart miift 
their charaders run| How iinprepared 
inuft they be for ficknefs and death ?-*— 
We are often feeing that thofe who have 
negleded Prayer in life, fly to it with 
^^ern^ is in death. They then fend for 

miniilers 
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mimfttrs.to'pray with them,, and txpc€ti 
pcSrbapdi tJttt encouragement and com*. 
£on ikould be giren them. But what 
cemf^n caiH be given them ? He thaf; 
ftow pfiSk» his daya without Prayer, in 
tain will he fly to it when he cofne< 
to di^ The happinefs. of another world 
is ftfomired to a hfy Ijfe^ not to a peni^ 
tent ifcf/f&.— — Let uu theri> white in 
liealthf' apply curfelints to the moft neoe^ 
fiury duneb,: and endeavour always to be 
io ddvout smd diligent as we fhali iboh 
wifli . we had been . ■ ■ I n a little timi? 

this wlofcid will t>e no more to us ; tha 
curtaiii will drop between us and all mtis*^ 
tal jcooies ;. the foknta events which we 
aiie Jofien. hearing of, and which we are 
apt ta fise at a great diflance, will oveC"«» 
take and amaze us ; rdigton and eternity 
wilt, appear to us in then: juft import 
tance,. and nothing, will, prove of any 
advanta^ , to us except the good we now 
dO| and the habits of virtue and piety 
we poflefs. Let us take care ta 

U 4n miDd f(mi4i( all our eng^^go*- 

?nent» 
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liieiits toA pakfttibB^ Let m .'ftdrfe to 
SK:quire that ipirit of true piety which: 
will afliffli}ate us to tile Dcky^ and 
jeftablifh onr fouU iQ peace and refigna^ 
tion and a fuperiority to defiling paflions^ 
JiCt us do all in our power> by our e»* 
ample and influeoce, to revire the credit 
of religion, and to remdre the prgudicet 
which prevail agaihftit* Thefc prgndiccs, 
as far as they proceed from the dreadfat 
^HFeffcs of the corruptions of religion, are 
indeed in the highefl: degree unreafon-^* 
able: for no onfeean be ignorant, that what 
Ss moft ufe&l and valuable becomes m all 
cafes the moft pernicious wheir corrupted* 
BiM the inexcufdbknefs of thefe preju*f 
4ices affords no reafon for being more 

remifs in endeavouring to remove them, 
Did religion appear, in the tempers and 
lives of all who profefs it > to be that 
joyful aqd divine thing wKcb k really 
is, every objeftioh to ?t would vaniihi 
^lid It would Ibon force univerfal rere* 
fence and jadmiration.-*rBut I feel tnyfetf 
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In the latter part of this (HiTertadon I 
have endeavoured to ihew in what man^ 
ner we ought to pray* I have infifted 
particularly on our oUigation to pray 
with minds duly prepared ; with ferven-* 
cy, frequency and pcrfeverance j with 
nniverfal virtue in our lives; in the 
fetithful ufe of the means for acquiring 
what we pray for^ and as the followers 
of Jefus Chrift, who through him look 
for a refurredion from death to the enjoy- 
ment of endlefs life and happinefst 
-«!-How delightful and improving mufl; 
fiicb devotion be? How (nighty its power 
to refine ^nd exalt; our fouls? Hovr 
unutterable the fw^ett^efs of > life thu^ 
ipent ? How noble an a£l: of n^in^ . |s 
a prayer thus offered up with iimplicity 
and humility, with colle<^e4 tboughtSi 
a pure heart, f fibred hope, warm aff^pr? 
tions, and in the lively exercife Qf al} 
worthy fentiments ? Does any man lacJ^ 
wifdomy or any thing good for him ? 
I4et bim in this manner ajk it of God^ 
^bo giveth to all men liberally^ and (f 

3 ' M 
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j^tf// ie given Aim*. Nothing can hap- 
pen aihifs to fuch a perfon. He has 
an almighty friend to confide in, who 
liears him at all times^ is engaged in 
his defence, and will diftinguiih him 
eternally and infinitely from the irreligious 
and profane. 

♦ James u 5. 
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^^ Reafons for expeSmg that virtuoui 
MenjhaU me^t after Death in a State of 
Happinefs. 

NO jperfoii wlio ever makes any fetP 
bus fefledlionS) can atoid wiihing 
feariieftly to be fatisfiedi Whether there ii 
k future ftate ? And if there Is; What 
fexpe£iation8 he ought to entertain with 
jrefped to it, and by what meana hi^ 

happinefs in it muft be fecured ? 

» _ . . . » 

There are many arguments which lead 
hs to conclude, in anfwer to the firft df 
tiiefe queftiods^ that we are indeed defign- 
ed &r another date. And there are alfo 
inaiiy which at the fame time pirove^ 
that the pradice cf virtue muft be our 
beft fecurity in all events, and the moft 

Y Ukely 
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likely method to fecure happinefs through 

every poflible future period of our 

duration. True goodnefs is the image 

of the Deity in our fouls ; and it is not 

conceivable that it (hould not recommend 

us to his particular regard, or that thofe 

who pradife it fliould not be always fafeft 

and happieft. On the fuppofition of a 

future world, nothing oflFers itfelf more 

unavoidably to our thoughts, than the 

notion, that it will be a ftate in which 

prefent inequalities will be fet right, and 

a fuitable diftindion made between good 

and bad men. ^It muft however be 

owned, that this fubjeS, as it appears 
to the eye of unaffifted reafon, is involved 
in much darknefs. That in the future 
ftate all men (hall receive an adequate 
retribution^ we may in general knowi 
but, had .we nothing to guide us 
befides natural light, we could not go 
much further on any fure grounds, or 
give a fatisfa£lory reply to feveral very 
interefting inquiries* 

The 
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The confideration, particularly, of 
Ourfelves as guilty creatures^ would raife^ 
doubts in our minds ; and thefe doubts 
would not be leflened but increafed by 
refleding, that under the divine govern-, 
ment, happinefs is conneiSted with virtue, 
and puniftxment with vice. The fadt, 
that virtue will be rewarded, does not 
by any means determine what fuch virtue 
as ours may exple(9:. The virtuous among 
mankind are to be confidered as penitent 
^nners^ and what peculiar treatment the 
cafes of fuch may require, or how far 
repentance might avail to break the 
connexion eftabliftied by the divine laws 
between fin and mifery, would not, I 

think, be clear to us. Here then the 

aid of the chriftian revelation comes in 
moil feafonably, and gives us the moft 
agreeable information. It furnifhes us 
with a certain proof from fa£t of a 
future ftate, and fhews to our fenfes the 
fath of life in the refurredion and afcen-* 
iion of Jefus Chrifi. It ajfures us, that 
repentance will be available to our 

Y 2 complete 
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complete ralvation> and that all virtuous 
mea fhall be rewarded with a blefled and 
glorious Immortality. At the fame 
time, it teaches us to confider this as the 
eSkCtp not of the ordinary laws of the 
divine government, but of a particular 
interpofition in our favour, and a love to 
man in Je/iis Cbriji which pajfes know^ 
kdge^ 

But it is not my prefent purpofe to 
infill: on thele things. The reality of a 
future ftate, as it is difcoverable by 
reafon, and as it has been confirmed and 
explained by the chriftian revelation, 
muft be now taken for granted. The 
defign <£ this difcourfe is only to offer a 
few thoughts on one particular* queftion 
relating to it, which, though not of the 
higbeft^ is yet oi fome confequence. I 
mean the queftion, " How far we have 
^ reafon to expedl, that we fliali here- 
•*, after be reftored to an acquaintance 
^ with ene another, or again fee and 
•* koow one another. *^ 

There 
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There are probably but few who have 
felt what it is to be deprived by death of 
perfoixs they loved, whcrfe thoughts have 
not been a good deal employed on this 
point. What, on fuch occaiions, we 
muft defire chiefly to know is, that our 
friends are happy ; but it is unavoidable 
to inquire further concerning them with 
fome anxiety, whether we are likely 
ever to fee them again. It would be 
difmal to think of a departed friend or 
relative, that ** He is gone from us for 
*' ever, that he exifts no more to us. " 
But virtuous men have no reafon for any 
fuch apprehenfions ; and one bf the 
unfpeakable comforts attending the belief 
of a future ftate, arifes from the hope it 
gives of having our friendfhips perpe- 
tuated, and being re-united in happier 
regions to thofe whom we have loved and 

honoured here.: ^I am well fatisfied that 

this is a very rational hope j and in order 
to fhew that it is fo, I fhall beg leave to 
pffer the following obfervations. -^ 

Y 3 Let 
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Let It be confidered firft, what effe£t 
our future recolledion of thofe who are 
now dear to us, is likely to have upon 

us > W e have great reafon to believe, 

that all the fcenes of this life will, in 
the future life, be prefented to our memo^ 
ries, and that we fliall then recover 
the greateft part, if not the whole of 
our prefent confcioufnefs. The fcrip^ 
tures teach us this in a very flriking 
manner* ■ I t is not therefore to be 
doubted, but that we fhall hereafter 
have a diftindt remembrance of our vir^ 
tuous friends and kindred ; and this 
remembrance, one would think, muft be 
attended with fome revival of particular 
regard, and have a tendency to draw u^ 
to one another, as far as it will be poffiblq 
or proper.— ——It will, I know, be 
objected to this, that our attachments to 
relations and friends are derived from 
inftinds which have been planted in us 
%o carry on the purpofes of the prefent 
ftate, and which muft ceafe intirely herer 
^fter. This is, undoubtedljr, in fome 

degree 
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degree true. Every inftinftive determi- 
nation which refpeds only the exigen- 
cies of the prefent life, will ceafe with 
it. But does it follow from hence, that 
we are likely hereafter to be left as indif- 
ferent to thofe who are now our rela- 
tions and friends, as if we had never 
known them? This would be a very 
wrong conclufion. The natures of things 
render it fcarcely conceivable, that the 
recolledtion of thofe valuable perfons 
with whom we now have connedions, 
(of valuable parents, for example, who 
had the care of us in our ftrft years, and 
have brought us up to virtue and hap- 
pinefs,) fhould not, in eyery future 
period of our duration, endear their 
memory to us, and give us a particular 
preference of them, and inclination to 
feek their fociety . Many of the diftindtionSf 
which we make in our regards between 
fome and others, are derived from reafon 
jind neceffity ; and this fe^ms to be the 
cafe in the prefent inftance.-*'! — We are, 
perhaps, apt fometimes to carry our 

y 4 notions 
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notions too far of the difference between 
what we now are> and what we fliall be 
in the next ftage of our being. It would 
be abfurd to fuppofe, that we {hall here-; 
after want all particular defires and pro- 
penfities. Benevolence, curiofity^ fel£« 
love, the defire of honour, apd moft of 
pur more noble and generous affeftionSf 
will not decreafe but grow astheperfe^on 
pf our intelledual nature grows : And 
even our prefent focial inJiinSls may leave 
effeds on our tempers which may produce 
an everlafting union of fouls, and lay the 
foundation of fentiments and defires 
which (hall never be loft. 

« • • 

Butthefeobfervations, lamfenfible, are 
not dire^ly to the prefent purpofe. What 
affords the plaineft evidence on this fub- 
jed, is the following confideration.— -r 
There is great reafon to believe that 
virtuou? men, as beings of the fame Ipe- 
ties who have begun exiftence in the 
fame circumftances, ^ and been trained up 

tx) virtue in the fame ftate of trial and 

dircipline^ 
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idifcipline, will be hereafter placed in the 
fame common manfion? of felicity^ It i$ 
groundlefs and unnatural to imagine^ 
that after paifing through this life, they 
will be removed to different worlds, of 
fcattered into differeqit regions of the uni^ 
verfe. The language of the fcriptureis 
feems plainly and exprefly to determine 
the contrary. They acquaint us, that 
mankind are to l?e raifed from the dead 
together J apd to be judged together ; and 
that the righteous, after the general refur-. 
jredion and judgment, are to be taken 
together to the fame heavenly ftate, there 
to live and reign with Chrift, $^nd to 
fliare in his dignity and happinefs. When, 
in the epiftle to the Hebrews, (chap. xii. 
a2, 23, 24.) we are fald, in confequence 
of the clear difcoveries made by the gof- 
pel of a future ftate, to be, as it were, 
already come to the city of the living God, 
to an innumerable company of Angels ^ to the 
general ajjmbly and church ofthefirft^lorn^ 
end to the ffirits ofjufi men mdeperfeSi: 

It 
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it is plainly implied^ that we are to join 
the general aflembly of juft men and of 
angels in the realms of lights and to be 
fixed in the fame manfions with them. 

The ftate of future reward is frequent- 
ly, in the NewTeftament, defcribed under 
the notion of a city, that is, a com- 
munity or fociety. It is likewife very 
often called a kingdom ; the kingdom af 
Gody and the everlajling kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jefus Cbri/i. The 
great end of Chrift's coming into the 
world was to lay the foundation of this 
kingdom by faving men from the efFe^s 
of guilt, delivering them from death, 
and uniting the virtuous part of them 
under one perfe£t and everlafting govern- 
ment in the heavens. It is faid of the 
true difciples of Qirift, that * becaufe be 
lives, they ftioll live alfo ; that they fhall 
hereafter appear with him in glory ; that 
he is now entered for ^ him into heaven as 
their forerunner ; that he is there prepar^^ 

in^ 

♦ John. . 
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mg a place for thetn^ and that he will foon 
come again to take them to himfelf that where 
heisytbsre they may be alfoy beholding his glory. 
This account is utterly inconfiftent with the 
fuppofition, that thofe who fhall partake of 
the future reward of virtue are to be difpert- 
ed into different parts of theuniverfe, and 
fearcely leaves us any room to doubt on. 
the prefent queftion. For, is it poflible, 
that we fhould be happy hereafter in the 
fame feats of joy, under the fame per- 
fe£t government, and as members of the 
fame heavenly fociety, and yet remain 
ftrangers te one another ? Shall we be 
together with Chrift, and yet not with 
one another ? Or fhall we lofe one ano- 
ther in that multitude which cannot be num- 
bered *, of thofe who have been refcued 
by hifxi from deftrudion, and who will 
follow him to his everlafting kingdom ? 
Being in the fame happy ftate with our 
prefent virtuous friends and relatives. 
Will they not be acceffible to us ? And 
if acceffible, Shall we not fly to them, 

and 

f Rev. vii, g, 
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and tningle hearts and fouls again ? — I am 
very fenfible, that a great deal of what 
the fcriptures fay of the future ftate is 
accommodated to our prefent imperfeft 
ideas, and muft not be underftood too 
literally. But if, in the prefent inftahce, 
it means any thing, it mud mean as 
much as implies what I am pleading 
fort 

In order to' give fome further evidence 
on this point, it will not be amifs to 
defirethat the following paffages of fey ip- 
tore mi^y be attended ta — ^The Theflalo- 
nians, a little before St. Paul wrote his, 
firft epiftle to them, had, it feems, loft 
fome of their friends by death. In thefe 
circumftances, he exhorts them not to 
forrow like others wha bad no hope^ be- 
caufe they might conclude certainly, 
from the death and refurredion of Jefus, 
that thofe who had Jlept in bim^ God 
would hereafter bring with him. He tells. 
iHtvabythewordoftheLordy or, as from 
immediate revelation, that a period wasj 

Qomi^g' 
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coming when Chrift would defcend 
from heaven witA ajbout, with the voice 
of the arch-^ngeU and with the trump of 
God\ arid when the friends they had loft 
fhould be raifed from the dead) and» 
together with themfelves, jhould be caught 
up tfi meet the Lord in the air^ and to 
live for ever with him. i Theff. iv. 1 3, 14^ 

&c. ^But what I have in view is more 

diftinftly afferted in the 2d chapter of 
this epiftle, verfe 1 9th. For what is out 
hope^ our joy ^ our crown of rejoicing ? Are 
not even ye in the prefence of our Lord 
Jefus at his coming f ■-» I t is moft 
plainly implied in thefe words, that the 
apoille expected to fee and know again 
his Theflalonian converts at Chrift^s fe- 
cond. coming. The fame remark may 
be made on his words in 2 Cor. iv. 14^ 
knowingy that he which raifed up the 
Lord fefusy jhall raife us up alfo by ^efusf 
andprefent us with you. And alfo in 2 Cor^ 
i. 1 4. As you have acknowledged us in part 
that we are your rejoicings even fo ye alfa 
are ours in the day of the Lord Jefus. 

Having 
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Having made thefe obfervations id 
jfhew, that we may with reafon enter-' 
tain the expectation of joining one an- 
other hereafter ; I fhall now beg leave to 
give myfelf free fcope in imagining and 
reprefenting the happinefs with which if 

will be attended* ^It is fcarcely pot* 

fible for any perfon not to look upon 
thiS) as one moft agreeable circumftance 
in the future ftate of felicity. It has a 
tendency to render the contemplation of 
another world much more delightful- 
The hope of it rifes up unavoidably in 
our minds> and has generally^ if not 
always *, accompanied the belief of a 
future exiftence. Nor does there appear 
the leaft reafon why we fhould hefitate 
here a moment, or refufe falling in rea- 
dily with the natural and common appre-^ 

heniions 

* Opraclarum diem^ cum ad illud divinum animo^ 
rum concilium catumque projicifcar I cumque ex hacturba 
it colluvione difcedam ! Prajicifcar enim non ad eosfolumi 
viros de quibus ante dixiy fed etiam ad catonem meum^ 
quo nemovir melior natus efi^ nemo pietate profflantiorn 
&c. Cicer. de Senedlute. 
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lienfions of manldnd. Without dwelling 
therefore any longer on the evidence for 
this point, let us recoiled fome of the 
particular circumftances which will con- 
tribute towards rendering the future 
jundion of virtuous men joyful. 

One of thefe circumftances will be the 
remembrance of their prefent connec- 
tions with one another. For men to meet 
men in the heavenly fociety ; for beings 
to join one another hereafter, who have 
begun their exiftence on the fame planet, 
felt the fame fears, and undergone the 
fame difcipline, muft be the caufe of plea-^ 
fure. What thfen will it be for friends 
to mectjriendsy and kindred to meet kin^ 
dred? What will it be, after obtaining 
a complete conqueft over death, to be 

reftored to thofe who are now dear to us 
as our own fouls, and to whofe example 
and inftrudions we ar^, perhaps, indebt- 
ed for the higheft bleffings ? With what 
delight will the pious parent meet his 
children, the hulband the wife, and the 
3 mailer 
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mafter his family ? How will many good 
nien, now of oppofite ientiments; fe« 
joice to fee one another in blifs, and td 
find thofe errors corre^ed and thofe 
filly prejudice* removed, which herd 
keep theni at a diflailce from one aiio-: 
ther ? How will the faithful clergyman 
rejoice with thofe of his flock who havci 
profited by his labours, and whom he had 
beeii the means of reclaiming firora vice^ 
tor improving in goodiiefs ? What congra-' 
tulations and mutual welcomingS, may 
We fuppofe, will theii take place be-^ 
tween all virtuous friends ? How agree- 
able will it be to review together the' 
tonverfations which they have with one 
another in this ftate of darknefs, and X.S 
tecoUeftind compare the fcenes they now 
pafs through, the doubts that now perplex 
th^Dif the different parts they now aft, and 
the different temptations and trials with 
t^rhich they ftruggle? Are fuch view^ 
ind fefle&ions all vifionary ? Surely they 
are iiot. If there is indeed to be that' 
future jundiori of the worthy among 

mankind^ 
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inaftkmtj, wbichi have pleaded for, they 
are fuflSciently warranted, and muftoflFer 
themfelves to every confiderate mind. 

Another clrcumftance which will con- 
tribute to the joy we fhall have in meet- 
ing one another hereafter, will be our 
reflcfSkion on the common danger we fhall 
have efcaped. We are told in the plain-* 
eft terms by the mouth of divind 
wifdom, that all who do wickedly 
fliall be doomed to that everlajiing Jire * 

which 

♦ Matth. XXV. 4 1 . Ti^» Jhall he fay to them on the 
left handy Depart from meyecurfedinto everlajiing fire ^ 
prepared for the devil and his angels, 1 1 has been obfer- 
ved as remarkable, in the pafTage from whence thefe 
words are taken, that whereas the kingdom into 
which the righteous are to be advanced, is faid to 
have been prepared for them from before the foun- 
dation of the world ; the everlajiing fire^ on the con- 
trary, into which the wicked are to be configned, is 
faid to have been prepared, not for them, but for the 

devil and his angels. This feems to intimate to u& 

that the devil and his angels were the firtt tranf- 
. greflbrs, who have been the means of involving 
mankind in guilt and diflrefs. 

Z lean- 
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was prepared for the devil and bh 

angelsi om that broad is the way^ and wds 

tie 

Icaanot forbear addiAgf wTtkrerpcd to the rtpre- 
fentation which the fcripCurea often make of tha 
future ftate of punifliment, as an unqiuncbabU and 
mjerlafting fin into Which the wicked are to be caft; 
that probably the reafens of it may be , » \ft^ The 
pcopriety.ofan inextinguilbable fire, which confumes 
whatever ia thrown into it, to represent, in amanner 
firiking to the imagination, the future everlafting 
fjejedUon and exterminationof all that work iniquity. 
0,dlyy Learned men have ob(erved, that there i» 
!n this reprefentation an allufion to the continual 
fires in the valley of Hinnom near Jerufalem,^ where^ 
in idolatrous times, innumerable children had been- 
bumt alive to Kloloch ; and where, in the timesof our 
Saviour, there was a fire alvrays burning to confume 
the filth of thecity and the carcafesof animals. Thi^ 
valley wasconfidered by the Jews, for this reafon, a^ 
a place fo unclean and horrible, that it was natural 
to make ufe of it as an emblem of the ftate of future 
punifhment. It b well known, that the original 
words rendered by thetranflators of the New Tefta- 
ment, HeU-fiuy are the fire of Gehenna^ or the fire of 
the valley of Hinnom. It was, therefore, from this 
valley, th at the regi ons of punifhment came to be called 
by the antient Jews Gehenna^ the fign or emblem- 
being made to ftand for that which it was fuppofe<( 
to reftmblcr 
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ihegdie thatleadeth todefiruBum^ and that 
many there be ^ho ^go in thereat. Ev^ry 
J)erfoii, tlierefore, who fhall hereafter 
kttain to happlrififs, will be one efeaped 
froni ^reat danger. And can it be ima- 
gined, that the rfimembraiice of this will 
liavc rio tendency to erihance the fatisfac- 
tioii attending the future junction of good 
xneii ? Will it not te agreeable to fee 
that, amidft the difmal wreck, oiir friefads 
have been prefer ved ; and that they are 
iafe landed, after being tofled on the fea 
of this world, and running numberiefs 
tifks of being eaft away ? Will it not 
give us thehigheft pleafure to meet among 
the blefled, tbofe perfons for whom, 
jperhaps, we have often lighed and trem- 
bled ; or to find, that inftead of being 
numbred among the loft and miferable, 
our earneft wifhes for them have beea 
ttnfwefred, that they have acquitted them- 
felves well in life, and ci^ofen that good 
part which will never he taken Jrqm 
them ? 

Z a "^hirdly^ 
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Thirdly^ It may be proper, on this 
occaiion, to think of the place where we 
fliall hereafter join our virtuous friends. 
We fliall meet them in the realms oflight; 
in that city * which hath foundations ^ wbofe 
builder and maker is God; in the everla/iing 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour J ejus 
Chrift. We Ihall fee them again in 
thofe new heavens and that new \ earth 
wherein dwelleth right eoufnefs^ into which 
nothing that dejilethy or that Ibveth or mak-^ 
eth a lie^Jhalllfe admitted "^ ; where all tears 
will be wiped away from our eyes^ and pain 
and death and for row fhall be known no 
more \ ; where nature will (hew us its 
mod glorious face, and order, peace and 
love reign in full perfection for ever. 

But one of the particulars that moft 
requires our notice here is, that our friends 
'will then have loft their prefent weak- 
neffes. They will not then be fiKh frail 

and 

• Heb. XI. 10. X 2 Pet. iii. i j. 

t S^v. xxi. 27. II Rev. xxi. 4. 
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and helplefs beings as we now fee them. 
They will not bef liable to be infnared by- 
temptations, or rufHed by unreafonable 
pafHons. They will not be hafty in their 
judgments, capricious in their tempers, or 
narrow in their opinions. Every wrong 
byas will be taken from their wills, and 
the imperfections, which now render them 
lefe amiable, will be removed. Our hearts 
ihall never more ache for their troubles^ 
or feel anguilh on their account.' They 
will be paft all ftorms, cured of -ail fol- 
lies, and eafed of all pains. They . will 
appear in finifhed dignity and honour, af- 
ter the education and difcipline of this 
world, and be endowed with every excel- 
lence which we can wifli them' to. have.— 
What pleafure will it give to meet them in 
thefe circumftances ? How delightful will 
be our intercourfe with them when they, 

together with ourfelves, fhaH b? thu* 
changed and improved ? 

Once more. In the future world, there 
^ill be no fuch painful reparations from 

Z 3 our 
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our friends as we now fufFer. 1% 

can fcarcely be faid that we have iq 

this life^ more than juft time enough Uk 

begin friendfliips, and to feel the pangs of 
forrow that attend the diOblution of them. 

But, in the heavenly ftate, we fhall feel 
po forrows of this kind. Our friends wilt 
be immortal. Our happinefs in them wilj 
be liable to no abatements from the fad 
^pprehenfion of being foon parted from 
them> and feeing them fink under decay 
and (Icknefs. We fhall never be wit- 
nefles. to any fuch fhocking icenes a^ 
their expiring s^gonies. The cruel hand 
of death will not be able there to reach 
them^ and to tear them from our em*: 
braces^. They will flourifh in eternal 

health 
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♦ *^ Who would not (fays Socrates in his app* 
logy) part with a great deal to purchafc a ineeting 
v/ixhOrpheuSy Heftod^ Horner.^ &c.? If It be true 
f * that this is to be the confequence of death, I would 

«« even be glad to die often. -What ple^fure will 

f ' it give to live with Palameda and others who fuf- 
f' fered ynjuftly, and to compare my fate with 

«« theirs? 
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health and yigouft ^nd be with us for 

ever nmtb the Lord. Such are the cjr- 

cumilances that> we may imagiiie, will 
contribute to the J07 attending the future 
jui>dion of virtuoua men in the heavenly 
fiate. I cannot heJ^ adding the following 
reflexions. 

Ftrfiy What I have been faying has a 
tendency to increafe out fatisfadion in dur 
friends. The profpeQ, in general, of a 
future ftate, muft have a moft friendly 
influence on our prefent enjoyments. 
What) indeed) is human life without 
fuch a profpe£t? What darknefs refts 
upoii it, when we confider it as no more 
than a paffing ihadow, which appearetb 
for a little while and then vanijhetb away ; 

or, as a fbort period of tumultuous buf- 

Z 4 tie 

*' theirs ? What an inconceivable bappinefs will it 
•* be to converfe, in another world, with Sijipbus^ 
♦* Vlyjfes^ &c. efpecially, as thofe who inhabit that 
«* world fhall die no more ?- Kati %h rw X#i?ro» 

$ocf • fi^l. apud f lat« 
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tie and uncertain happinefs diminiihed 
by many vexations, with an infinite 
blank before and behind it ? Such a view 
of life deprives its pleafures of their relifti. 
It is enough to chill all our thoughts, 
and to breat every fpring of noble a6tion 
within us. — ^But if, in reality, this life is 
only an introduSiion to a. better life, or 
the feeble infancy of an exiftence that 
ihall never end, it appears with unfpeakr 
able dignity ; it has an infinitely impor- 
tant end and meaning ; all its enjoyments 
receive an additional reliih, and the 
face of nature will fhine with greater 

beauty and luftre* In particular, the 

confideration of the circumftance relat- 
ing to our future exiftence on which I 
have been infifting^ will communicate 
new joy to all our i^rcknt friend/hips. 
—The reflexion on our friends as heirs 
with us of the fame blefled immortality, 
as perfons whom we fhall meet in the 
f egions of heavenly blifs and live with 
fox ever, muft chear our minds in all our- 

inters 
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iixtercourfe with them, and caufe us to 
Jook upon them with the higheft afFec- 
lion and delight. Bu}:, to confider them 
jgis o6ly beings of a day, who are to perifh 
in death we know not how fbon; How 
uncomfortable is this ? What a damp 
muft it throw over our friendfhips ? How 
tiifficult muft it be for perfons, who have 
any tender feeliags, to think, without 
diftrefs, of agreeable connexions which 
they fee wilj end in a fpeedy and final 
fepar^tion ; or, of valuable friends, all 
whofe valuable qualities are, in a little 
ivhilp, to be wholly extinguifhed, and 
whom they are juft going to lofe for ever ? 
The more agreeable the connexions are, 
the more diftrefs muft fuch appre- 

henllons create j and the more valuable 
our friends, the greater reaibn will there 
be for pain.-r-^— But, fuppofe what has 
been afterted in this difcourfe ; fuppofe, 
that our prefent connexions areto be re-* 
newed hereafter, that we are again to 
fee thofe valuable perfons who are gone 
before U5 from hence> or, that the 

friend- 
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frlendfhips which nowtake place between 
worthy men, are only the beginnings of 
an union of minds^ that will be qontinu-e* 
ed and perfected in the heavens : Suppofe 
this, 1 fay, and all will be triumph. We 
fliall have abundant encouragement to 
cultivate fricndfhip. The view of death 
will have a tendency to increafe, rather 
than damp the pleafures attending it. The 
addition of a good friend or relative will 
l)e the addition of one, who will fhare 
with us in the joys of immortality, whq 
will enter with us into the city of the 
living Gody and be our everlafting com-^ 
panion in glory. 

It is natural to remark further on t|;Lis 
occaik>n, how important it is that we cu}^ 
tivate only virtuous friendfhips. Cicero 
hat obferved, with the higheft reafon, 
fhat all friendihip ought to be founded 
in virtue. There is certainly nothing 
elfe that can make it fafe, lading and 
happy. .It is its cement, life, joy and 

crown. Th<jre is uo other permanent 

foundft^ 
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foundation of love, or bond of union 
lietvfcen rcsifonable beings.-^.— r-But there 
is nothiog much better fitted to ih^ew the 
Jinport?ince of virtue in f rieqd£hip9 than 
the fubjed now under our confideratioat 
How fhocking muft it be to believe, 
that our de^reft intimate is one whom 
we cannot expe£t to fee hereafter in blifs, 
pne who wants the love of the Deity, an4 
who is haftening f aft to e verlaftiqg punish- 
ment? How can anv perfon think of 
having in his bofom an enemy to thp 
order of the world, and a child of perdi-* 
tion and ruin ? With what pain muft an 
attentive perfon look upon fuch a friend, 
and what concern ipuft he feel for him ? 
On this account, were irreligious friends 
to allow themfelves time enough for rei- 
|iexion, they would neceflarily be the 
caufes of the greateft trouble to one 
another. Did they duly attend to their 
own circumftances, the danger they are 
in, the precarioufnefs of life, and the 
nearnefs of the time when they fliall be 
feparated, never again to meet, except in 

that 
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that world where joy is never known, 
and hope never comes ; did they, I fay, 
properly attend to thefe things, they 
would furely be incapable of bearing one 
another ; their love would be turned into 
anguifh, and their friendfhip into horron 
Let us then avoid, as much as we well 
can, becoming intimately connected with 
any, except the virtuous and worthy. Let 
us refolve to cultivate friendfhip only 
with thofe whom we may hope to be 
happy with^or ever. 

In the next place. It is a very obvious 
obfervation on the prefent fubjeft, that it 
affords the beft confolation in a time of 
grief for the death of friends. — ^It is, I think, 
very credible that death is an event, for 
which, fuch creatures as we are, might 
not at firft be defigned* It looks like 
a break in our exiftence, attended with 
fuch circumilances as may well incline 
us to believe, that it is a calamity in 
which we have been involved, ra:ther 
than a method gT tranfition from one llatc 

3 ^f^ 
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ijf exiftence to another, originally ap- 
pointed by our Creator and common under 
his government. This, the fcriptures de-- 
clare plainly to be the real fa<2 : But then, 
it fhould be remembered^ that the fame 
fcriptures inform us further, that we have 
a great deliverer, who came into the world, 
that we wight have * life ; and who, by 
death has dejiroyed death and him nvho had 
the power of deaths and obtained for us 
everlajiing redemption. 

The dark and dreary grave, therefore, 
has now nothing in it that fhould make it 
appear terrible. To virtuous men, it is no 
more than abed of reft till the morning of 
a joyful refurredion. We have, aschrif*- 
tians, fome thing better to fupport us under 
the anguifli produced by the death of 
friends, than the cold alternative of the 
antient philofophers, that either they are 
happy, or returned to the ftate they were 
in before they were born. We may exult 
in the expeiStation of finding them again, 

and 

^'Jokin X, iCr—— Heb, ii* 14.— -ix-, t%. 
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And renewing oar friendihip with them iii 
a better cmlntryi The woirft thatdeathcad 
d<H 18 to caufe st fliort interruption in oui' 
mtercourfewiththemj ctf to remove thefrt 
from oar fight for a moment : We fliatl 
&)on follow themy be i^aifed tip with theni 
to a new life» and take pcjfTeflion with 
them of an inheritance incorruptible^ unde^ 
JUedi and tbatfadetb not a^Way ^. Such ard 

the looped which the blefled gofpel give^; 
and well may they elevate our minds abovd 
thefe fcenes of mortality^ dry up our tear^ 
in every feafoii of forrow, and inipire us 
nlway s with joy unfpeakaUe and full of 
glory '\. The whole efFedk which the inroads 
made by death among odr friends, (hould 
have upon us, is to render us more diligent 
in religious viftiie, and to quicken us tti 
greater ztal in endeavouring to fecure a 
meeting with them and with all worthy 
men hereafter* It fhould belong only to 
thofe, whofe regards are confined to this 
world and who have no hope, to be in- 
confolable on fuch occafions* 

Once 

♦ I Peter i. 3, 4, f i. Peter i. S. 
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Once more : I would obferve^ that the 
txpedatioti which Tirtuous friends have o£ 
bcingcompletely happy together faereaftert 
f ornifhes them with a very important direc^- 
tion for reguiating their prefent behavkmr 
to cxae another. They ihonld maintain in 
their whole deportment, that purity and 
dignity which become fo high aii expec-* 
tation. They flxould endeavour, by their 
examples and admonitions^ toexcite in one 
another an earn^ft ardor to exceJ in every 
worthy quality, and watch continually over 
one another, left, through the indulgence 
of any failures, they flxould lofe future 
blifs, and come to be eternally feparated 
from one another* Their views ought to 
be direded always to the heavenly ftate, 
and their whol^ concern ihould be fb to 
live and converfe together^ as to fecure a 
joyful meeting there. 

The pleafures of foctety and friendfhip 

jure Ibme of thie greateft we are capable of. 

It is not credible, that there is. any created 

intelligencethat enjoys a happinefs which 

is 
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is independent of all fecial correljpondenciesf 
and connexions. A ftate wholly folitary 
xnuft want many of the principal fources of 
blifs. It appears dark and defblatey and 
cannot admit of the exertion of fome of the 
nobleft powers of reafonable beings. 
Friendfliip therefore, in all probability, is 
everlafting and univerfal in the rational 
creation, and will make a part of our 
happinefs in every future period of our* 
exiftence. The confideration of this has 
a tendency to raife our ideas of its value, 
and fhoyld engage us to be anxious about 
fo asking in this relation now, and fo 
improving its bleffings, as that we may 
go from hence properly qualified for the 
more noble and exalted friendfhips of 
another world.— How noble and exalted 
thefe will be, it cannot enter into our 
hearts to conceive. It is impofiible to look 
forwards to them with lively faith and 
attention, without feeling an alacrity and 
elevation of mindy not to be produced by 
any other caufe. Let us, before we difmifi; 
this fubjed, fix our thoughts hertf it 

moment. 
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fodme&C) and recoiled fome of the obfer- , 
Vatlons which have been made< 

It gives us> lA the prefent life, a pleafure 
6f the higheft kind^ to eonverfe witR 
wife and worthy men amidft aU our 
prefcntimperfe€tion$, and notwithftand- 
ing the certain profpeit of being- in a 
little while parted by death. What then 
will it b^ to join the general affemWy of 
tiie great a^id gdod ia the heavena; to be 
teftored there to thofe who are Jflo^r th« 
defire of our eyc$ and the joy of out 
hearts ; to eonverfe with them when freed 
from every weaknefs and adorned with 
every amiable quality, and to make a 
part of the glorious company of Oirift^g 
faithful followers at his fecond coming ? 
What will it be, noi only to have our pre- 
fent friendfljiips th?ua perpetuated, but to 
iXDCiQicnce new (Mies with fuperior beingsj 
toliveand reign with theSaviour of finful 
iQ«»tals, and tobe for ever improving, with 
all the virtuous part of the creation, under 
the eye and care of the Almightjr ? 

A a We 
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Wcare now frail, feeble, ignorant and 
helplefs. We think, we fpeak and zSl like 
children ; but, in a little time, we (hall be 
advanced to a more perfeft ftate, and re- 
eeive our complete confummation in foul 
and body in everlafting glory/ Soon the 
darknefs of this world will vanifh, every 
weight will be removed ffom our afpiring* 
minds, our higheft faculties gainfuUfcope 
for exertion, and unclouded cndlefs day 
dawn upon lis. We (hall be brought to 
the hea'benly Jerufalem^ to- an innumerabU 
company of angels y to thejpirtts ofjuft men 
made perfect ^ to Jefus the mediator of the 
new covenant^ and to God the judge of alL 

* — ^ ^We have latent powers which it 

may be the bufinefs of eternity to evolve* 
We are capable of an infinite variety of 
agreeableperceptions and fenfations, which 
af e now as iiicomprehenfible to us, as the 
tnjoyments of a grown man are to an infant 
-in the womb# Our prefent exiftence is 
but thefiVft ftepof an afcent'in dignity and 
blifs, which will never come to sin end.— 
How amazing and extatick this pro(pedl^ 

What 
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What fliall we fome time cm: other be ?— * 
But let us take care'to i^emember the truths 
which> .in thia difcourfe^ I have all along 
keptin. fight. .Let us not forget, that none 
but jperfons of righteous lives and cha-^ 
takers have reafon to rejoice in thefe views; 
•—The workers lof iniquity will not, ri/e 
hnt^nk* They will be driven from the 
ibciety of virtuous beings^ They will lofe 
iafinitQ . happiaefs, and be call away foi^ 
ever, ^ They are riuifances in the creation^ 
and unfit to be pireferved ; or, according to 
our Lord's reprefentatJon, the tares among 
the wheat y andwhiritke timeofharOeJifiaU 
comei b^ mHf(^ toMs reapers^ Gather to^ 
^ether^firji the tares ^ and bind them in hun^ 
^s^andhufitthem\ but gather the iioheat 
into my barn *i— Would you then make 
fure of the happlnefs T have been repre-i 
ienting? Would you, when every earth- 
ly connexion is broken, obtain admiiBoii 
into a better world, and an union with 
thofe ypii love in the habitations of the 
jufti. Would you be able, berea^i 
, . A a 2 ta 
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tcr \o\ki j^yst vDkc m the vnk^b ttf mil^ 
liitM^ ^o, dfter tkie loft^ itUtiw t)f «lid 
fnofw, Wtii brdak^n^ iftix^ St. JPuiHi 
fohg t]f trilMBfih, "O^gtififl, -tit^f if nf^ 
t«£^'f O'dtikkt <»htn.is ibyfihgi B^ 

Gbri^y ^throne'*', br* fecTfcie.lin^ ^llwi 
yinl (Hail took down uf>0ii xrt:faL>^aiigete^^ 
Thm woifl viob Bra^tife tii(K r£liigi<Mk 
$trwe toqEpbc-abcroc defiKag pseflldtis,- sad 
Id :giiow in e^iex^ zKotHiatk Mfi^A^t 
■»• . ' .' V , ^ O tt thi^ all i^i'mds. 7%is i* tift 

ttnly prep^raciofB for Ml6, ^^ ^ «ftfy 

vemnBeatv All «axiety» - fiXe^ al>d^ 
thiss «ver7 ham^ being- tfiil feioa .kno^ 
to be foHy ua^iakabte. — '•^^^x^^vmete-fc 
Ikt, that if therfe la 2adi a fldite ^«f &i€Qt!t 
«xiibenee as has be^i defciibefl, ' itimt 
is iitilhtng woclli 4 fiitglt thought^ oom^i' 
pidmi with maldng pir6viiion for it; lijA 
thit, xronfbtons of 7<^r. own dignity, ^ 
beconres you to iook coritioaally above 

every 
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every thing mortal, andtofpurnwithdif- 
dain at thofe pleafures, profits and ho- 
nours, on which the children of this world 
fet their hearts. — Blejfed are they ivho keep 
the commandments of Godj that they may 
have aright to the tree, of life ^ and may enter 

in through the gates into the city * He 

that overcomethjhall inherit all things. But 
the fearful and unbelieving^ and the abomi^ 
noble ^ and murtherersy and whoremongers^ 
andforcerersy and idolaters^ and all liars ^ 
Jhall have their part in the lake that 
bumeth with fire and brimftone ; which is 
the fectmd death. 



♦ Rev. xxii. 14. xxi. 7, 8. 
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S E C T I O N I. 

IntroduSiory Obferoations^ relating to the 
Importance of Cbrifitanity^ its Evidences ^ 
and the ObjeSHons which have been made 
to it. 

r* is not poffible, diat any informa-^ 
tiou fhould be fo importantf as tha| 

virhich we have in the facred writings. 
The dilboveries lately made in the fyfteni 
<of the material world are juftly thought 
pf with admiratif^. Thev beflow, in- 

^ ^eed, 
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deed) new luftre and dignity on human 
nature. But they are of no confequence 
and deferve no regard, compared with 
the difcoveries contained in the Bible^ 
fuppofing it intitled to our faith. We 
arc here ^nade acquainted with feveral 
fadls in the fcheme of the moral world, 
and the hiftory of Providence, which are 
not only wqnderful^ but interejiing In the 
higheft degree. 



w^ •♦• 



There is nothing in all nature, about 
which we have fomuch reafon to wifli for 
Inforijiationj a^ deaths the relentlefs d^- 
ftroyer which reduces to the duft eyery 
human being, and which, in all ages, 
has held the world in bondage, and given 
birth to numberlefs woes and forrows. 
CJoncerning this, the fcriptures reveal to 
us m^ny particulars of the utmoft impor- 
tance, which v^e could not otherwife 
have known. They acquaint us, that it 
wis not an original part of the divine 
fcheme^ hut a calamity^ which our raqe 
]^|is t)een involved, in confequeijce of cer-» 

ma 
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tain cQnne£tions which took place under 
. the divine government. Th ey inform 'us 
of the caufes which introduced it, and of 
a ftupendous difpenfation of proyidence 
which it has occafioned. They difcover 
to us that great MeJJiahy by whom God 
made this' world, and who came down 
from heaven to deliver it' from diftrefs ; 
who is now the Lord of men and ^^ngels, 
and who, hereafter, will appesir in glo- 
ry to abolifh death, to judge mankind in 
righteoufnefs, to execute juftice on the 
wicked, and to eftablifli an everhjling 
Jiingdom^ in which all the virtuous and 
worthy fhall meet, and be completely an^ 
unchaqge^bly happy, 

I make thefe obfervations in order to 
ihew how much it concerns us to ftudy 
the facred records, and to inquire into the 
evidences of their divine original. It i^ 
not eafy to conceive of a higher obliga-- 
tion, that fucb creatures as v^e are can 
be under. There is fcarcely a principle 
in our natures which does not induce \x^ 

to 
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to this powerfully. In particular ; as the 
fcriptures inform us of the chief revolu- 
tions thtx)ugh which this world bos paft, 
and wiU pafs, the principle of curk/iiy 
leads U6 to it. As they profefs to teach 
us God^s will, and to give an account of 
a revelation from heaven, all the prkicL* 
pies dEfiity lead us to it. But, more d^)&- 
cially, we are led to it by the whoie 
force of the principle oifolf^hv^: For, if 
the Bible is true, it fettles the terms of 
falvation, andcontain& the 'wrds qfeter^dl 
Iffe ; and, confequently, the foUy oijhk^^ 
Icfly rejeding it will be infinkelf wcin^i 
than the folly would be of cajretefly 
throwing afide a deed» which, if ^Hd, 
proved our title to a large eftate. 

I think,, with great pleafofe, that the 
fubje^k to which \ refer has latdy n^ 
gaged much attention, and undergone a 
Arid; £:rutiny* It is to be wifh^d^ that 
the attention to it may continue, and 
that all the learned and inquifitive would 
"polite their efforts towards giving it the 

a moit 
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moft thorough dkiruffioh, aUbwuig every 
e^ei^ion its full weight aad a.iait hetring^ 
and &e¥er concealing Any thing that may 
have a tendency fo throw li^ht on a con-» 
trpverfy <3f fuch iDoment*— Hie ojppofition 
hitherto made to chriiliaiiity , haS) I thinks 
done it the igr eateft fer vk^. It has . been 
the, means of caufing it to be better uijidcr- 
ftfod, of fe^wii^, in ft f l^iHsr light* en 
i^hat fousidation of evideaoe it ftatid^, and 
^Temoviag from it many intu^braace, 
imd adulterations, v^hich, for many ages, 
had miferably difguifed and debafed it. 
We may reaibmbly hope £br more and 
mitee of thefcgbod eflBsd^i tiife more un*** 
beliisvers go on to exert their ftrength *^ 
Let no one then put himfelf to theleail* 
pam on account of any of their wfitii^s* 
|i4uch lefs, let any one think of calling in 
the aid of civil power to aftfwer them f, 

' ' Detefted 

^ This IS well repefervted in the fecond of Dr. 
Gerard's Difltrtations oh Subje^$ relating to the 
Genius and Evidences of Chrijiianity, 

^ We have lately feen a cruel inftanceof thfs ir\, 
file profecution^ pillorying and Confinement to 

Bridewill 
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Detefted be the pririciples which have cfc:-* 
cafioned this. Let rather unbelievers be 
encouraged to produce their ftrongeft ob-* 
je£tions. If chriftianitjr is of God, we may 
be fure that it will bear any trial, and id 

the end prevaiL The civil magiftrate 

ought not to interpofe in the defence of 
truth, till it has appeared that he is a com- 
petent judge of truth. This, certainly, he 
is not. On the contrary ; univerfal expe- 
rience has, hitherto, proved him one of its 

worft 

BrideweUofz poor puny infidel, worn out with age, 
who was utterly itlcapable of doing any.caufe the 
leaft good pr harm. — ^It is a bad excufe to fay, that 
it was not infidelity^ but indecemy and fcurrility that 
werepuniihed in this inflance. For, this is to punifh 
for thecircumilances in a publication, which render 
it fo much the lefs likely to produce any effeft; 
Belides, who ihall have the power of determining 
whether a book againft aneftabliflied opinion is writ 
decently^ in order to give a right of punifhing ? There 
'are no hands in which fuch a power can be lodged, 
without the utmoft danger to what, as reafonable 
beings, we ought moft to value. A zealot in a 
popijh country, cannot well wifli for any greater 
power. God grant it may never be again allowed 
to any zealots in our own« ' 
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"Worft enemies. No,thihg can be more dif- 
graceful to the chriftian religion than to 
fuppofe, that it needd fu<fb ailiilance. 
' Were this true, it would, by no . means, 
be worth defending. 

Among the objedlions which have been 
made to chriftianity, there are fome that 
contain real difficulties ; and which a can- 
did defender of chriftianity, iitftead of pre- 
tending intirely to remove, fhould allow to 
weigh as far as they can go againft the. evi- 
dence. The proof of chriftianity does not 
confift of a clear fum of arguments, with- 
out any thing to be oppofed to them. But 
i t i s the overbalance of evidence that remains 
after every reafonable deduction is made on 
account of difficulties. This is the cafe with 
refpeft to almoft every point that can em- 
ploy our thoughts ; and thofe who believe, 
that there is any queftion which they can 
clear of every difficulty, maybe fure, that 
they are either very unfair or very fuperficial 
in their inquiries. — ^But, at the fame time 
that I acknowledge this, I muft fay, with 

refpeft 
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tdped to chriftianityj that many of the 
chief objedions to it have received a fuiU 
anfwef) and are indeed the efFeds of par- 
tial views and very wrong notions.-<**-~I 
will beg leave juft to meiltion a few in« 
fiances of this. 

It has been faid, that if chriftiaaity came 
from God» it would have been taught the 
world with fuch clearnefs andprecifion, as 
nottoleave roomfor doubts anddifputes.-^ 
It 18 wonderful to me> that any perfon can 
mention this who believes the dodtrines of 
natural religion^ cm* who has read the de^ 
fences of chriftianity. Has the author of 
nature given us reafon in this manner, oi 
even 'the information we derive from our 
fenfes ? Is it poifible^ while we continue 
fuch creatures as we are, that any inftruc^^ 
tion fhould be fo clear a« to [n'echide dif<^ 
putes ? Suppofing the Deity to grant us^ 
fiipernatural light> are vre. judges what 
degree of it he ought to give, or in what 

particular manner it ought to be com?- 

» 

municated ? 

Again : 
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Again : The aniraofities, perfecutions 
indbloodfhed which the chriftian religion 
has occalioned> have been urged as ob- 
jedions to It.— This, likewife, certainly 
fliould not be mentioned, till it can be 
fliewn, that there is one benefit or blefling 
enjoyed by mankiftd, which has not been 
the occafion of evils. How eafy would it 
be to feckon up many dreadful calamities, 
which owe their exiftence to knowledge, 
to liberty, to natural religion, and to civil 
government? How obvious is it, that 
what is in its nature moft ufeful and ex- 
cellent, will, for this very feafon, become 
moft hurtful and pernicious when mifap- 
plied or abufed ? Chriftianity forbids every 
evil work. Its fpirit is the fpirit of for- 
bearance, meeknefs, and benevolence. 
Were It to prevail in its genuine purity, 
and to be univerfally pradtifed, peace and 
joy would reign every where. U nchari- 
tablenefs, prieft-craft, contention and 
perfecution, are evils' which have taked 
place among its profeiTors, in dired: op^ 
pofition to its fcope and defign. Is it not 

B b thea 
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4ien hard that ilfliaiild beraadc reijpoi^Ie 
jwthefe? Hae-kaot a idgjbitta^be judged 
of b^ ite ganiua and t€iid6Q4$k»r ratlau» 
than by any mischief which, bliadoefaackd 
bigotry andr the love of dominatioa haY« 
doiw io the chriftian church?— For my 

own* part^ when I contemplate the horrid 
fcenes which ecckfiaftical hiftory prefents 
our viewy iiiAead of feeling difguH with 
chrifiianity^ I am firuck with the divine 
forefigbt difcovered by its founder^ when 
he (aid> lamjiot ctme to fend peace m. earthy 
but afmrdy and led to a firmer &il)it 
arifing from a. reflexioa on the, warning 
given in the fcripturest that sm apofiacy 
would comet and a &vage power appear 
which ihould defile God^s ian£tuary» 
trample on tmith and liberty, and make 
Itfelf drunk with the Uood of faists and 
martyrs^ 

Further : The offence which has been 
given to unbelievers, by the pofitive infti- 
tutions of chriftianity, is in my opinioft 
iBtanifeftly groundlefs. There is xjiot a 

more 
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ttoire itriking recommendation df chrifti- 
snity than its Jtrnplkity^ oti its freeing 
f digioiif for much ad it does» from the in^ 
cumbraace of rites and ceremonies. Other 
religions are loaded with thefe> and haVd 
a tendency to hurt the intereft of morality^ 
by turning the attention of men from it^ 
and leading them to feek the favour of 
God more by an exa£tnefs in outward 
fbrmst than by a virtuous temper and prac<^ 
tree. Chf iftiaiiity cocKiemns, in the ftrotig^ 
tfft language, this dangerous fuperftitiony 
affiiriiig us^^ t^t thofe who fall into it 
' &all receive the greater damnation ; that 
God dejires mercy and not facrifice ; and^ 
that true religion cdnfifb, not in any 
fitoal fervices, but in righteoufnefs and 
feace^ and jay in the Holy Ohoji. To ccn- 
fore ity therefore^ notwithilanding this^ 
merely becau& it enjoins two fuch eafy 
and fimple rite^ as Baptifm and the hordes 
Supper^ is doing it great injuftice, and 
Overlooking one of its moft peculiar and 
Aftinguifhing excellencies* 

Bb* But, 
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But, there is no objedion about which 
more has been faid, than that taken from 
the want of univerfality in the chriflian 
revelation.— This alfo is an objection which 
there is great reafon to expert, that unbe^ 
lievers ihould drop. Such efFedtual an- 
fwers have been given to it, that, indeed, 
it is fome trial of patience to fenfible chri- 
ftians, to hear it ftill fo much iniifted on, 
and fo often repeated. Thofe who are in- 
fluenced by it go upon a notion that they 
could not entertain, were they not too 
partial and carelefs in their inquiries. 
They fuppofe, that if the chriftian reve- 
lation is true, there muft have been a necef- 
^/y.of it, in order to fupply mankind with 
Jvfficient means for fecuring God's favour, 
and attaining to future happtnefs^^ But 
fuch a notion is intirely groundlefs. Act- 
ing up faithfully to the light we enjoy, 
is ttie only condition of our happinefs. 
Glory y honour^ and peace^ jhall be upoK 
every one that worketh good, be he yew or 
Gentile *. God is no refpeSler of perfons^ 

(St. Peter 

♦Rom. ii. io»-~— Afts x. 34, 35. 
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^St Peter tells us) but in every nation, 
be that f ear eth him^ andworketh right eouf^ 
nefsy is accepted of i6//».— There are two 
points of view in which chriftianity 
may be conlidered. It miy be confidered 
either as an inJiruStion communicated to * 
mankind; or, as an extraordinary difpen- 
fation of providence, the end of which is 
the redemption of mankind. If we con- 
fider it in the former of thefe lights, it 
was' a favour or bleffing which, however 
defirable, could not be claimed, and 
might not have been given to any part of 
mankind. Were there reafon for conclud- 
ing, that it cannot be of divine original 
merely becaufe the benefits of it are not 
extended equally to all, we fliould be 
obliged to conclude the fame of almoft 
every advantage we enjoy, and the whole 
courfe of nature."— -If, on the other hand, 

, we confider chriftianity in the latter of 
thefe lights, its end might have been 

' anfwered, by Chrift^s paffing through ' 
human life in the manner he did, though 
no hillory of him had been written, of 

* 

B b 3 know 
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jknowlcdgc o£ him prc&rved in the worlds 
In other words. There were two 
purpofes of thrift's comiiig^ {i^ cjimii 
to (each aod to reform the wor}d ; but| 
thi* bping ^n end that might have hee^ 
acco{QpU0>ed by much lower means, wq 
ought to remember^ that he c^me princir 
pally to^wth.e world. That iB; H« 
deiceoded from heaven and appeared in 

our natureSf partly, indeedt tp bie the 
founder of a vifible church enjoy iog par^r 
ticular light and advantages^ and which^ 
after going through fevcral KjohAlom^ 
fiiould, at laflt triumph over every faUb 
religion and take in all nations; but^ 
primarily, to be the deliverer of a diftrefl; 
race, to acquire the power of forgiving fin 
and of raifmg us from the dead, to reioe* 
ftate virtuous men, wherever or whenever 
they have lived, in the profpedl of ^ 
glorious^ immortality ; and thus to perform 
a fervice under the divine government of 
infinite importance, and to which, pro«« 
bably, no agent of inferior dignity was 
equal.--rOiriftianky, dierefore, is £b £ur 

2 .' 
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from lnipiying an obligation on the Deity 
to make the knowledge of it uiiiyerfal, that* 
on the contrary^ in the benefit of what 19 
Inoft eflcntial to it, all virtuous meii, whe- 
ther they have ever heard of it or not, will 
be alike iharers^ 

Ai^other very confiderabie caufe of offence 
to the oppofera of chriftianity is^ the ac-» 
Count given in the gofgel hiftory of the J>- 
fjjoniacs.—^lt {hould, I think, go a great 
yrsLy here towards fatisfying a fair inquirer^ 
that the writers of the gofpel hiftory fpeidc 
of the cafes of the Demoniacs in no other 
^ay than was ufual at the time they, wrote^ 
and In which we find them fpoken of by 
other contemporary hiftorians. They talk 
the language of their age and-country, and 
in conformity to prevailing opinions. . Nor 
is it of any confequence to the credit of their 
hiftory, whether thefe opinions were right; 
or wrong, or evea what they themfelves 
thought. To expe<3:, that they fhould be 

better informed than others about the caufes 

.. » 

of diftempers; or,thatfuchinftru£tion fhould 
be communicated to them as would have 
led them, in the prefent cafe, to form a new 
language and to fpeak with perfe^ accuracy, 

B b 4 feems 
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feems as unreafonable as it would be to en* 
teitain the fame expedation with rcfpcd to 
the motion of the fun, or the fecondary qua^ 
litieiof bodies. Theonehasaslittletodo vrith 
the main end of their office as the other. 
Such inftruftion, had it been given them, 
would have thrown needlefc difficulties ia 
the way of the propagation of chriftianity; 
and it mufl have le0ened its evidence to 
fubfequcnt ages, by making the apoftles 
appear, not in the chafaiSer of plain unfet- 
tered men, but of £b\t phllofophers, and 
thus taifing a fufpicion, that it prevailfed in 
the world more by the wifdom of men^ than 
by the power of God and fbe demonfiration 
of the Spirit. Our Saviour, no doubt, might 
have taught the truth on this fubjed, and 
reSified the common apprehenfions as far 
as they were erroneous. But it is impoffible 
to fhew, that there was fufficient reafon for 
expecting this, or that it came properly 
within the purpofe of his miffion. It would, 
perhaps, have only given him the appear-^ 
ance of being a friend to the doSlrine of the 
$adduce€Sy and embarraffcd the minds of his 
followers, without doing any great good *. 

• 71i#fe if, perhaps, no part of the I^cw Teligent from 

whid\ 
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M be ftif The prqudices I have now in -view,' are 

hrefjM derived, chiefly, from the ftria: notions 
•ndiujff which have prevailed of the uniyerfal and 
?todot infallible infpiration'tjf the -^vriters of thfe 
tAe ft. New Teftamcnt. And there is not, perhaps, 
cn (k any thing which tlie friends of tihriftianity 
have more rcaifori tt/ comphin of, than that 
uiibdievers fliotild fuffer themfdire^ to be 
influenced by th«fe notions'.— The -gtffpe! is 
hot a fpeculativefcrenfce,' 6r an abflifufe and 
complicated theory. ' Whatever Jatgori may 
have been fathered lipon it m'-fyftems and 
creeds, it is in itfetf plain aiid fimple, It » 
a fet of faQ:s exhibiting arid demohftrating 
this one truth; eternal li?e, tHE gjft 

fe b ? • OF 

9((hioh unbelkvers rernv^ mo^e uttfavofSraWe imprcifioni 
$han the liccount of our^^aviour's temptation in the wildcfr 
jiefs by the devil. Thi» faft has, I think, been very muck 
^nifiirterpreted,. The explaftation given of it in a piecQ 
■entitled. An Enquiry into the Nature and T^ejlgn of Chrift^f 
Temptation in the Wildemefs^ by Mr. Farmer \ is, in my- 
opinion, fo rational ^nd judicious, as to have no fmall 
tendency to remove the prejudices againft it, and to convcrj 
this dii&cuhy into a beauty. 

. I cannot help adding, that the fame learned writer's YAU 
fcrtation on Miracles lately publilhed, well defervcs tp be 
Itudied by all who would be afliiled in judging of fome 
pther parts of the Scripture Hiilory, as well as of the nature 
of Miracles in general, and the connd^lion between t}ie||:| 
9xA the truth of th? doftrines of Chri^^ity, 
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OF God, through Jesus Christ ou* 
LORD. The New Teftament contains a 
narrative of thefe fads. The bufincfs of 
the apoftles was to atteft and publifh them 
to the world ; and no enquiries, relating, to 
their quaUficatioQ9 and authority, are of 
great importance in any other view, thad 
as witnejfes to thefe fads^ I think, indeed^ 
that they have an authority a» teachers^ as 
well as witnejfes: But what they infift 
theimfelves moft upon, ia their office a^ wit' 
nefTds, itid the regard they ckim is founded 
principally on their having heard^ an^ 
feen *, and handled the wW of life. If 
does not appear, that in all matters of re»« 
foping and fpeculation, the firfl: chriftiansJ 
entertained the fame fentimenta of their 
authority, that many do now. Be thi$y 
however, as it willj the only queffion^ 
certainly, that affects the truth of chriftia* 
nity is, " Whether they were honeft men, 
•* who did . not mean to deceive, and 
'' who were competently informed with 
** refpe£t to the fads they atteft.*^——* 
I wifh the attention of unbelievers could 
I b« 

* I John u I, 2t 



fx held totbi^ reMing^fidcft^hatever is 
uonamonly bcU^red, cui that there may- 
be reafon to b^iiipvf^, on xhfi fwffc^ed of 
mjpiration. If this appears, ^r, I t-hink, 
it does abundantly) cjbiriftianjityjsiprcwad; 
upr need jatny pcrf Qi?i be an^jious iibout 
jt9ore in it than n^cpffarily follows from 
Jience*~-~-Bwt, it i s ti«ve no qctrnp to thp 

inain defign c^ tbii diflertfttion. 

One of the obj e£kions thatd^eiwes moft 
fo |)e attended tQ# i s that <aken from thp 
pft)3ure of thepriiM:inalf»<a:s recorded in.thp 
fcriptures, Thefe sLrtmiracuious^ and, as 
fuchy (it has beejA faid^ ^^ have la partir^ 
^^ cular increjiiijity jb itheoi^ wlxichidoes 
^* ijiot belong to .^a^/wapfevcijtsu Whenwp 
^^ look into the Bihleu we fyoA omrfelve^ 
>* tranfported, as it Wjcre, intoa^iew worixj^ 
** where the courfe of nature is altered, and 

^ every thing is diflfeM»«t^«» iw.b*t we 
^ hayebcca ufed to pb(j^r^^ . C^wM wrei 
** in any other ca&, neceiireia hookWcA 

*i ing fo mudi of tiic maratihusl Otiglit 
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^^ not fuch a book to fbtrtle our minds ? 
'* Or can there be any evidence fufficicnt 
•* to eftablifh its authority?" — Some have 
g^one fo far in this way of objedingi as . 
to aflert in general, that all relations of* 
fadls which contradi A experience, or im- 
ply a deviation from the ufual courfe of 
Mature, are their own confutation, and 
ihould be at once rejected as incapable of 

proof, and impoflibld to be true,- O ne 
cannot be better employed than in inquir- 
ing how far fuch fentiments are right, and 
what regard is really due to /g/?//»^/5y, when 
its reports do not agree with experience. I 
ihall endeavour to ftat^this matter as accu- 
rately as pofiibie, by entering into a critical 
examination of the grounds of belief in 
this cafe, and of the nature and force of 
hiftorical evidence* 

In anfwer to the queftions juft propofed 
it might be faid, that, fuppofmg the flate 
and connexions of this world to be fuch 
as the Bible reprefeots, the hiftory it con- 
tains could not but be a hiftory of extra- 
ordinary 
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ordinary events \ that it has many internal 
marks of truth and authority which no 
other book h^s; and that, particularly, we. 
are witneiTes to the accomplifhment of 
predidions delivered in it thoufands of 
years ago, and therefore, do ourfelves fee 
fads as wonderful as any of thofe it relates» 
and are fure that the writers of it were 
fupernaturally inftrudted, and might alfo» 

very probably, work miracles.-- ^What 

has been laft intimated is of the greateft 
importance. Chriftians infifl, and they 
think they have proved, that there are 
very remarkable appearances of the com-* 
pletion of feveral fcripture prophecies. 
The patrons of infidelity ought to fhew> 
if they can, that there are not indeed any 
fuch appearances which deferve regard. 
Nothing can be more incumbent upon 
them than this: For, as far as there 
feems reafon to believe, that, in any 
inftance, a fcripture prophecy is fulfilled, 
an unprejudiced perfon cnufi; be imprefied«. 
It affords, not only a demonftration of 
the credibility of miracles, but, in fomo 
degree, an aSlual exhibttim of them. 

But, 
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Bat, it ie notmy pftf^t dtffign t6 d«fi^ 
onu an^ ai^meiiu c£ thi* kind. In what 
iA\om%r I- Q^^^ eooSmt myfelf to the 
ttsamiaaticb ci ^t» prhtdpUs on which the 
obj^ida I Have mentioned is founded. 
When thefe* isa proved to be fallacions^ 
the warjT will be e^oen to an eafier admi£Son 
«f iJasi-dtPi^' roide.nce* of cliriftiamtj^ and 

dkcf l*iU operate Mirithi greats f<^e .- » 

It iiB treH known^r thiit fhia objection lia» 
lktel3^ been urgecl iit ^t its ftrength by 
Mr. Borne,. «t WA&i» whoTe genius idd 
abilities ate fo diftiVigui(hed» 'd» fo be 
abovs any of »f ccMnmendationsv Severtit 
eaecddent anTwei^ har(?e besft publiflMd * | 

and 

* By Dr. Adams in hi^'^^ Effi^ on Miracki^ in 
attfwer to Mr. Hum^i BJhl ^* ^1 *« ^^^^^ of 
Hhe Criterim^ or, Mirackf Examined^ &c. — ^Ailrf 
dfe by ]&i. Campbell, pritdpat $f the AUfiJhd 
iolkgt at AbtrdiHi^ in a Treatifr^ entitled^ u# i)!/' 
ffrtatim on MiracU^ iontaining an Examination of 
the Principles advamod fy Datid Humty Efq\ in an 
£J^on]idiraclef.-'''^-^The laflr of thefc aaifwefSs was 
pi^lifted tsvaesi jtoA after tll0 otfaers. I meiitioa 
tiM becaiife^ frOiii Sir* CaaipBdrt never referriog 
tp any other aoAirer^^ ar 1^ a« 6«D bi» manner of 

exprejfing 



and it is not without fbme pain^ after 
what has been fo well and fo effedhially 
faid by others, that I determine to take 
up this fubjdd:. 1 knagifite, however^ 

that it admits of further difcuffion>^ and 

• ^ " ^' 

that there remain ftlFt' fome obf^rvationl^ 
tb be made, which have not hcen enough 
attended to.— Before I proctferf, it will 
be proper to give a more diilinA and full 
aiM0UiiC of tbeobk^Jjxtt' to tHsrconfidearedl 



mj^n be led to c^ndudr iltai^ st. the tinfei be fvrote 
the' kbjp& wa$ quite open ta him«« His booio^ 
however, has uncommoiv mecit^ and the public is 
much indebted to him for it. 
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S E C T. 11. 

The Nature and Grounds of the Regard due 
. to Experience and to the Evidence of 
' TCeJiimony^ Jiated and compared. 



** TTTxPERiENCE, we have been told, 
'* JLy is the ground of the credit we give 
** to human tejiimony. We have founds 
" in paft inftances, thatmen have informed 
** 118 right, and therefore are difpofed to 
^^ believe them in future inftances. But 
•* this experience is by no means conftant ; 
•* for we often find that men prevaricate 

•* and deceive. On the other hand : 

♦* What affures us of thofe laws of nature^ 
*♦ in the violation of which the notion of 
^^ a miracle confifts, is, in like manner^ 
^^ experience. But, this is an experience 
*• that has never been interrupted. We have 
** never been deceived in our expe£bitions» 
^* that the dead will not come to life, or 

*♦ that 
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1^ that the command of a man \vill not 

." immediately cure a difeafc There arifes, 

'* therefore, from hence, a proof againft 

*' accounts of miracles which is the 

** ftrongeft of the kind poffible, and to 

*^ believe fuch accounts on the authority 

•• of human teftimony, is to prefer a 

•* weaker proof to a ftronger; to leave a 

*' guide that «^a;^r has deceived U8, in order 

^* tofpUow one that has often deceived us j 

•* or to receive^ upon the credit of an 

'experience that is weak and variable^ 

what is contrary to invariable expe- 

^*' rience." . 

» 
In other words: *^ A miracle is an 

" event, from the nature of it, inconfiftcnt 

'* with all the experience we ever had, and 

** in the higheft degree incredible and ex- 

" traordinary. In the falfhood of tefti- 

** mony, on the contrary, there is no fuch 

inconfiftency, nor any fuch incredibilityi 

fcarcely any thing being more common. 

** No regard, therefore, can be due to the 

•> latter, when it is applied as a proof of 

** the former.— According to this reafon- 

C c " ing, 






u 
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'• ing, we are always to compare the im- 
" probability of a fa£t, with theimproba- 
** bility of the falfliood of the teftimony 
•* which aflerts it, and to determine our 
" affent to that fide on which the leaft 
•• improbability lies. Or, in the cafe of 
•* miracles, we are to confider which is 
moft likely, that fuch events fhould 
happen, or that men fhould either de- 
•* ceive or be deceived. And, as there 
^* is nothing more unlikely than the for- 
** mer, or much more common than the 
•* latter, particularly where religion ii 
^* concerned ; it will be right to form a 
•* general rejblutiori^ never to lend any at- 
* * tent ion to accounts (f miracles^ with what^ 
*' ever fpecious pretexts they may be covered*. 

_ I ■• 

•^ It isj fays Mr. Huilie, a maxim worthy 
!* of our attention^ that no fejlimony is 
^* fufficient to ejlablijh a miracle^ unlefs the 
^* teftimony be of fuch a kind^ that its 

« /#- 

♦ See the Effay on Miracles^ in Mr. Humis Philo-' 
fiphical EJfays cmcerning hua^a Underfiandingf 
"p,. 205> 2d edition^ in the Note. 
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^ faifehood would he inore miraculous than 
** tbefaSl which it €Hdean)ours to ejlablijh. ' 
•^ Jind even in that dafe, there is a mutual 
•* defiruSlion of arguments;^ andtkefuperior^ 
only gives us an njfur ante fuit able to that 
degree offoTce^ which remains after de^ 
dtiSiing the inferior. When any one tells 
^* me that hefaw h dead man, rejiored to life, 
*^ I immediately cohfder with my f elf whe^ 
^ ther it be more probable that the petfoti 
^* jhould either deceive or be deceived^ 0^ 
** that the fa£i he relates Jhould really have 
^' happened. I weigh the one miracle 
*' againjl the other ^ and according to the 
fupcriority ivhich t difcover^ I pronounce; 
my decifibn^ and always rejeSi the greater 
♦* mifacle. If ihe faifehood of his tejiimony 
** would be more miraculous than ihe event 
** which be relates^ then, and not till then^ 
** can he pretend to command my belief of 
** ^5j^/»/V;? *. "*^For fuchreafons as thefe, 
' ' ' ' Mt 






♦ lb. P. i82 ; » t ■•■,p / 206. I defbre any one to lay 
bis hand on bk hearty and after firious conftder^ation 
dechrff wheth'tr he thinks that the f^Jehood offuch u 

G c 2 bojok^ 
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Mr. Hume afTerts, *' Tifof the evidence' 
** g/ tefiimmy^ when applied to a miracle^ 
^ carries Jalfebood upon the very face of it^ 
" and is more properly afubjeSl of derifpn. 
** than of argument '\ \ aad that whoever 
'* believes tlie truth of the chriftian reli- 
** gion, is confcious of a continued mira-» 
•' cle in his own perforin which fubverts aU 
** the principles of his underjiandingy and 
<* gives him a determination to believe wbai 
•* is mofi contrary toCu^omflndexperienceX^^* 

This IS the objedion in it$ complete 

force. It has, we fee, a plaufible appear- 
ance, and is urged with much confidence. 
But I cannot hefitate in aiferting that it is 
founded on falfe principles ; and, I thinks 
this muft appear to be true, to any one 
who will beftow attention on t^e follow^ 

ing obfervations* 

The 

haok^ (the Vtntzt^\xc\i) fupported by fuch tefiimonyj 
would he more extraordinary and miraculous than all the 
miracles iirelaies'y which is however -necejary J (a.maie 
it he ficeivedf according to- the meafures ef prohaiiUtf 
eihovi ffi^Jbed. 

t Page 195* t Pag^ ^07* 
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The pTrinciples on which this objedlioQ 

is built are chiefly, *' That the credit we^ 

« 

give to teftimony, is dcrivedjok/y from 
experience ;" " That a miracle is a fafl: 
contrary to experience;" " That the 
^ previous improbability of a faiSt is a proof 
*' againftit,diminifhing, in proportion tothe 
" degree of it, the proof from teftimony for 
« it;'* and " That no teftimony fhould 
** ever gain credit to an event, unlefs it is 
** more extraor di nary that it fhould be falfe, 
*• than that the event fhould have happen- 
** ed." I will, as briefly as poflible, ex- 
amine each of thefe aflfertions in the order 
in which they have been now mentioned. 

With this view it is necefTary firft to 
eonfider the nature and the foundation of 
that afTurance which experience gives us of 
the laws of nature. This afTurance is 
nothing but the convidkion we have, that 
future events will be agreeable to what we 
have hitherto found to be the courfe ©f 
nature, or the expectation arifing in usjj 
upon having pbferved that an event has 

Cc 3 hap- 
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happened in former experiments, that it 
will happen again m future experiments^ 
This expedation has been reprefented as 
one ofthegreateft myfterles, and the refult 
of an ingenious and elaborate difquifition 
about it is, that it cannot be founded on 
any reafoh, and confifts only in an affo- 
ciation of ideas derived from habit, or a 
difpofition in our imaginations to pafs 
from the idea of one objedt to the idea of 
another which w€ have found to be its 
ufual attendant*. But furely, never before 
were fuch difficulties raifed on a point fo 
plain.— If I was to draw a flip of papec 
out of a wheel, where I knew there were 
more white than black papers, I (houldin-r 
tuitively fee, that there was a probability 
of drawing a white paper, and therefore 
fhould expeB this ; and he who fhould 
make a myftery of fuch an expeiStation, or 
apprehend any difficulty in accpunting foe 
it, would not deferve to be ferioufly argued 
With."r-In like manner ; if, out of a wheel, 

thQ 

# Sec Mr. Hume's Philofophical Effays, l^flay 
4^ and 5 th. 
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flie particular contents of which I am igno- 
rant of, I fhould draw a white paper a 
hundred times together, I fhould fee tha^ 
it was probable, that it had in it more 
white papers than black, and therefore 
ihould expe<3: to draw a white paper the 
next trial. There is no more difficulty in 
this cafe than in the former; and it is 
equally abfurd in both cafes to afcribe the 
expedtatiouy not to knowledge.^ but to inJiinSi, 
-—The oife of our aflurance of the laws 
^of nature, as far as we are ignorant of 
thecaufes that operate in nature, is exadtly 
the fame with this. An experiment 
which has often fucceeded, we expedt 
to fucceed again, becaufe we perceive 
intuitively, that fuch a conftancy of event 
mull proceed from fomething in the con- 
Hitution of natural caufes, difpofing them 
to produce it ; nor will it be poffible to 
deny this, till it can be proved, that it is 
not a firft principle of reafon, that of 
every thing that comes to pafs there muft 
be fome account or caufc; or, that a con-, 
fts^nt re-^urrency of the fame event is not 

C c, 4 a fad. 
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a fa&, which requires any caufe.-^Id a 
word : We truft experience, and expcd 
that the future fhould refemble the pad it^ 
the courfe of nature, for the very fame 
reafon that, fuppofmg ourfelves otherwife 
ki the dark, we fhould conclude that a 
dye which has turned an ace ^fteneft in 
faj^ trials is rtioftly marked with aces, and 
confequently fhould expert, that it will 
go on to turn the fame number ofteneft in 
future trials. — The ground of the expec- 
tation produced by experience being this, 
it is obvious that it will always be weaker 
or flronger, in proportion to the greater 
or lefs conftancy and uniformity of our 
experience. Thus from the happening 
of an event in every trial a million of 
times, we fhould conclude more confident- 
ly, that it will happen again the next trial, 
than if it had happened lefs frequently, or 
if in fome of thefe inflances it had failed. 
The plain reafon is, that in the former 
cafe it would appear that the caufes pro- 
ducing the event are probably of a more s 
fixed nature, and lefs liable to be counter^* 

a^ed 
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adted by oppofite caufes, — ^It mnft, how- 
ever, be remembered, that the greateft 
Uniformity and frequency of experience 
will not afford a proper proof y that an 
event will happen in z. future trial, or 
even render it fo much as probable, that 
it will always happen in all future trials. 

In order to explain this, let us fup- 

pofe a folid which, for ought we know, 
may be conftituted in any one of an 
infinity of different ways, and that we 
can judge of It only frorp experiments 
made in throwing it. The oftener wo 
fuppofe ourfelves to have feen it turn the 
fame face, the more we fhould reckon 
upon its turning the fame face, when 
thrown next. But though we knew, that 
it had turned the fame face in every trial 
a million of times, there would be no 
certainty^ that it would turn this face 
again in any particular future trial, nor 
even the leaft probability^ that it would 
never turn any other face. What would 
appear would be only, that it was tikefy^ 
that it had about a million and a half 

KDore 
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more of thcfe fides than of all others * ; 
or, that its nature was fuch as difpofed 
it to turn this fide oftener, in this pro- 
portion, 

* 

'^ If any one wants a further explication of what 
isherefaidy let him confider, that as there is only a 
high probability^ not a certainty^ that the fuppofed 
iblid, after turning the fame fide a million of times 
witboutoncefailing, would turn again this fide in the 
next trial, the probability muft be lefs, that it would 
turn this fide in two future trials, and ftill lefs, that it 
would do it in thru future trials ; and thus, the pro*- 
bability will decreafe continually as the number of 
the fuppofed trials is increafed, till, at laft, it will 
become an equal chance, and from thence pafs into 
an improbability. — This may b^ a little different!/ 
reprefented thus. Let a folid be fuppofed that has 
J ,600,000 fides of the fame fort, to one of any other 
fort. There is a probability, that in a million of 
trials, fuch a folid would turn conftandy the fame 
f|de. Such a fuppofition, therefore, would com-* 
{letely account for this event, fuppofing it to happen ; 
and nothing further coujd^ with reajon^ be concluded 
from it. But, there is an infinity of other fuppo- 
iltipBS that will alfo account for it, of which the 
particular fuppofition that it has no fides of any 
Other fort, and that, therefore, it will never turn 
any other, is only pm. Againft the truth, therefore^ 
of this particular fuppofition, there muft be, in the 
frircumftances of ignorancp ^boye fuppofed^ th^ 
l^teft probability. 
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portion, than any other ; not that it had 
no other fides, or that it would never turij, 
any others? In reajity, there would be^ 

the greateft probability againft this. ^ 

. Thefe oblervations are applicable, in the 
exafteft manner, to what pafles in the 
courfe of nature^ as far as experience ia 
pur guide. Upon obffrving, that any 
natural event has happened often or inva- 
riably, we have only reafon to exped that 
it will happen again, , with an aflurance 
proportioned to the frequency of our ob^ 
fervafions. But, we have pp abfolute proof 
that it will happen again in apy particular 
future trial ; nor the leaft reafon to believe 
that it vyill always happen *, For ought 

we 

* 

'f- In an eflay publiiheil in vol. 53d qf the Philofi^. 
fhical Tranfa^fionsj what is (aid here and in the laft 
note, is proved by mathematical demonftration, and 
a method (hewn of determining the exa<ft probability 
of all concluiions founded on induftign.-— — This 
is plainly a curious and important problem, and it 
has fo near a relation tQ the fubjefl pf this diilerta* 
tion, that it will be proper juft to mention the refultf 
pf the folutionof it in a few particular cafes. 

Suppofe, ijfj all we know of an event to be, that 
^t has happened ten tinier withqut failing, ^d tha( 
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we knoW) there may be occafions an 
it will fail^ and fecret caufe» m the frame 

of 

it IS inquired^ what reafbn we fhall have jfer thinking 
ourfelves right, if we judge, thattbtprobabtlitjof its 
happening in a Angle trial, lies fomewbere between 
fixteen to one and two to one. — The anfwer is, 
that the chance for being right, would be .SOij, or 
▼ery nearly an equal chance. — Take next, the par* 
ticular cafe mentioned above, and fuppofe, that a 
folid or dye, of whofe number of ftdes and conftitu* 
tion we know nothing, except from experiments 
made in throwing it, has turned conftantly the fame 
face in a million of trials. — In thefe circumfiances, 
it would be improbahUy that it had lefsxhzn 1,400,000 
more of thefe fides or faces than of all others $ and It 
would be alfofiif^Aitfii^, ihdX\t\kaA above 1,600,00a 
more. The chance for the latter 19 •4647, and for 
the former .4895. There would, therefore, be no 
reafon for thinking, that it would never, turn any 
other fide. On the contrary, it would be likely that 

Ibis would happen in 1,600,000 trials.* In like 

manner, with refpei^ to any event in nature, fuppofe 
the flawing of the tide, if it has flowed at the end of a 
certain intcWa] a million of times, there would be the 
probability exprefled by .5105, that the odds for its 
flowing again at the ufual period was gnater than 
1 ,400,000 to I, and the probability exprefled by. 5352, 
that the odds was leji dian 1,600,000 to one. 

Suchare theconclufionswbicbttni^nR experience 
wtfrant8.«-«What follows is z^uhmn of the ex* 

pe^iationS], 
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of tilings wlachfometimes may couateraG: 
tho(e hj which it is produced* 

But 

pedations, wfatcfa it is reafenableto entertain in tbe 
cufe of interruptid or lUfriaik experien.Ge«-^««^If .wd 
know BO more pf an event than that.it has happened 
ten times in eleven trials, and failed oneb, and we 
fllould conclude fromlience, that the probability of its 
happening in a fingle trial Iks bet^ftecn-dkt odds of 
oinetoone, and eleven to one, there would be-twelve 
to one^^^'i^ being right-— If it has happened ahjun-t 
dred times, and failed ten times, there would, alfo be 
the odds of near three to one againft being right In 
itxch a conc1ufibn.«^If it has happened a^hou^nd 
times ai^d failed a iiundred» there wqvUbe ^ gMcjs 
for being right of a little more than two toone** And^ 
fuppofingthe {^xnt^rath preferved of the number of 
happenings to the number of failures, and the fame 
guefs made, this odd^wiH goon increafing ibr ever, 
as the nuitibea:^ tdals. is increafal.->^He wko vanid 
fee this explained ailil proved at large nwycoctfuk: the 
ciTajr in the Philofophical Tranfadions, to which I 
have referred -, and alfo the fupplement to it in the 
54th volume.' — The (pecimen now given is enougl^ 
to (hew how very inaccurately we are a{>t to (peak and 
judge on this fubjecl, previoufly to calculation. See 
Mr. Hume's EffaypnMiracJeg, p. 175, 176, {jf^. and 

Dr. Campbell's Eflay, Seft. 2d, p. 35. It alfo 

demonftrates. that the order of events in nature is 

derived from permanent caufes eftabliihed by an ih- 

3 ' tcifligeAr 
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But to fay no more at prefent of thiS; 
Let us, in the next place, confider wha£ 
is the ground of the regard we pay to 
human teJiimony.^-'—yfctciz^y I thinks 
fee plainly, that it is not experience only; 
meaning, all along, that kind of expe- 
rience to which we owe our expedation 
of natural events, the caufes of which 
are unknown to us. Were this the cafe^ 
the regard we ought to pay to teftimohyy 
would be in jproportion to the number of 
inftances, in which we have found, that 
it has given us right information^ com-<^ 
pared with thofe in which it has deceived 
us ; and it might be calculated in the 
fame manner with the regard due to any 
conclufions derived from indudion. But 
this is by no means the truth. One 

adion, 

tdllgent Being in the confti tution of nature, dtitl not 
from any of the powers of chance. And it further 
jprbves, that To far is it from being true, that thcr 
underftahding is not the faculty which teaches us to 
rely on experience, that it is capable of determining^ 
in allcajis^ what conclufions ought to be drawn frorn 

it, and vfhzt precifc degrm of confidence ihould Mk 
placed in it; 



* -• 
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^adion, or one converfation with a man, 
may convince us of his integrity and 
induce us to believe his teftimony, though 
we had never, in a fingle inftance, ex- 
perienced his veracity. His manner of 
telling his ftory, its being cc^rroborated 
by other teftimony, and various particu- 
lars in the nature and circumftances" of 
it, may fatisfy us that it muft be' true. 
We feel in ourfelves that a regard to truth 
is one principle in human nature ; and we 
kiiow, that there muft be fuch a principle 
in every reafonable being, and that there 
is a neceflary repugnancy between the per- 
ception of moral diftindlions and deliberate 
falfehood. To this, chiefly, is owing th^ 
credit we give to human teftimony. And 
from hence in particular, muft be derived 
our belief of veracity In the Deity. — ^It 
might be fhewn here in many ways, that 
there is a great difference between the con- 
viftlon produced by teftimony, and the con- 
viction produced by experience. But I will 
^content myfelf with juft taking notice, 
ihat the one is capable of being carried 

2 much 
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much higher than the other. When any 
events, in the courfe of nature, have often 
happened, we are fure, properly, of no^ 
thing but the paft fa£k. Nor, I think, h 
there in general, antecedently to their 
happening, any comparifon between the 
afTurance we have that they will happen, 
and that which we have of many faQs the 
knowledge of which we derive from tcfti- 
mony. For example; we are not fo 
certain that the tide will go on to ebb and 
flow, and the fun to rife and fet in the 
'manner they have hitherto done, a year/ 
longer, as we are that there has been fucb 

a man as Alexander^ or fuch an empire as 
the Ronton'^. 

* It might have been added here, as another ob- 
fervation of confiderable importance, that tl>e gre^-> 
eft part of what is commonly called experience is: 
merely the report of teftimony. *• Our own expe^ 
^' rience (lays an excellent writer) reaches around^ 
^* and goes back but alittle way; but the experience 
/' of others, on which we chiefly depend, is derived 
•* to us wholly from teftimony." Dr. Adamses EJfaj 
on MirachSf page 5th.— In proportion, thereforey 

as 
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From thefe obfervatidns it follows, thait 
to ufe tejiiminy to prove a miracle implied 
bo abfurdity. It ik not ufing zfeektet ex-2i 

pericnce to overthrow another of the fame 
kiiid, which hjironger: But, ufmg ati 
argument to eftablifti an event, which 
yields a direct and pofitive proof, and ift 
capable of producing the ftrohgefl: coti-^ 
VidHon to overthrow another founded oil 
different principles, arid which, at befff: 
can prove no more thari that, previoufly 
to the event, there woiild fiave appeared 
tons a'prefumption agairift its happening! 

What I now mean will be greaitly tofl^ 
firmed by obferving, that a miracle cannot^ 
with ftridl piropriety, be ftyled atn event 
contrary to expetience* This is the fecond 
of theaffertions in Mr. Hume^s arguments 
which I have be&re mentioned, and td 

D d t^rhich 

as we weaken the evidence of teftimony, we weaken 
alfo that of experience; and in comparing them we 
bught in reafon to oppofe to the former, only what 
xemains of the latter after that part of it which is 
derived from thd former,' that is, aft^ much th4 
greateftpart of it is deduced; 
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whichthereisy I think, reafontoobjed, A 
miracle is more properly an event different 
from experience than contrary to it. Were 
I to fee a tempeft calmed inftantaneoufly 
by the word of a man, all my paft experi- 
ence would remain the fame ; and were I 
to affirm that I faw what was contrary to 
ity I could only meani that I faw what I 
never before had any experience of. Id 
like manner ; was I to be aflured by eye 
witneiTes tjiat, on a particular occafion, 
fome event, different from the ufual courfe 
of things, had happened, teflimony , in this 
cafe, would afford dired and peremptory 
evidence for the fa£t. But what informa- 
tion would experience give ? ■ I t would 
only tell me what happened on other oc- 
caflons, and in other inftances. Its evi^ 
dencey therefore, would be entirely nega-^ 
tive *. It would afford no proper proof 
that the event did not happen, for it can 
be no part of any one^s experience, that 
the courfe of nature will continue always 

th« 

♦ Sec Dr. Adams's EJfay^ p. 9—24. id Edit 
p. 10 — 31. 3d Edit. 
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the fapi(t. I t cannot then be proper to 
affert (as Mr. Humef does) that, in every 
cafe of a miracle fiipported by teftimonyi 
there is a coiiteft of two oppofite experi- 
ences, the ftrongeft of which ought al-* 
Iwrays to determine oiir judgments. 

But this leads me to take notice o£ 
the fundamental error in this argument : 
ian error which> I fancy, every perfon 
inuft be feiifible o£ when it is- mentioned, 
and for the fake of pointing out which 

chiefly this diflertation is written.— ^ 

The error 1 mean is contained in the 
aflertion, that **if, previoufly to an event* 
^* there was a greater probability againji 
** its happening, than there is for the 
*' truth of the teftimoriy endeavouring 
** to eftablifti it, the former deflrdys the 
*^ latter, and renders the event unlikely 
*' to have happened in proportion to its 

" fuperiority.'* That this is a funda- 
mental point in Mr. Hume^s objedioa 
muft be apparent to thofe who have 

D d 2 con- 

f EJfay on MiracUs^ Page 179. 
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confidcred it. By the conteft betwceit 
two oppofite experiences in miraculous 
facts fupported by teftimony, the greateft 
of which always deflxoys the other as 
far as its force goes ; be cannot con- 
liftently mean any thing hut this. One of 
the oppofite experiences muft be that 
which acquaints us with the courfe of 
nature^ and by which, as before explainedi 
it is rendered probable in proportion to 
the number of inftancesin which an event 
has happened, that it will happen in 
future trials. The other muft be that 
from whence the credit we give to tcfti- 
mony is derived, which, according to 
Ulr. Humey being our obfervation of the 
Tifual conformity of fa£ks to the reports 
of witneffes, makes it probable that any 
event reported by witneffes has happened, 
in proportion to what we have experienced 
of this conformity. Now, as in the cafe 
of miraculous fa<as thefe probabilities 
oppofc one another, and the greateft, 
according to Mr. Hume, muft be the firft^ 
Irecdufe the experience which produces it 
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Isconftantand invariable; it follows, that 
there muft be always a great overbalance 
of evidence againft their realfty. He 
fcems to lay it down as a general maxim, 
that if it is more improbable that . any 
faftfliould have really happened, than that 
men fhould either deceive or be deceived, 
it fhould be rejeded by us.-— r— But, it 
muft be needlefs to take any pains to fliew, 
that the turning point in Mr, Hume's 
argument is that which I have mentioned ; 
or, in other words, the principle, that no 
teftimony fhould engage our belief, ex- 
cept the improbability in the falfehood of 
it is greater than that in the event which 
it attefts *• I 

In order to make it appear that this i^ 
zrx error, what I defire may be confidered 

Dd 3^ is, 

* Let it be remembered, that the improbability of 
0ven^ here mentioned, muft mean the improbability 
whicb we fhould have feen there wa^ of its happening 
indepei^deptlyofanyevid^nceforit, or, previpuflyta 
the evideifce of teftimony informing us that it has 
happened. No other improbability can be meant, 
becaufe the whdledifpute is about the improbabilitjt 
tiut remains after the evidence of teftimpny given fpr 
(l^e event. 
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is, the degree of improbability whkli 
there is againft almofl: all the moft com- 
mon fa<5s, independently of the evidence 
of teftimony for them. In many cafes 
of particular hiftories which arc immedi- 
ately believed upon the flighteft teftimony, 
there vrould have appeared to us, previ-? 
oufly to this teftimony, an improbability of 
almoft infinity to one againft their reality, 
as any one muft perceive, who will think 
how fure he is of the falfehood of all facta 
that have no evidence to fupport them, or 
which he has only imagined to himfelf. It 
is then very common for the flighteft 
teftimony to overcome an almoft infinite 
improbability. 

To make this more evident: Let ua 
fuppofe, that tejlimony informed us 
rightly ten times to one in which it de^ 
peived us; and that there was nothing to 
direft our judgments concerning the re^gard 
due to witnefles, befidesthe degree of con- 
formity which we have experienced in paft 
events to their reports. In this cafe, there 

WOUI4 
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would ht die probability often to one for 
the reality of every faft fupporte;d by tef- 
timooy. Suppofe then that it informs 
me of the fuccefs of a perfon in an affair^ 
againft the fuccefs of which there was 
the probability of a hundred to one, or 
of any other event jpreviouflfy improbable 
in this proportion. I afk, What, on 
this fuppofition, would be, on the whole, 
the probability that the event really hap- 
pened ? Would the right way of com- 
puting be, to compare the probability of 
the truth of the teftimony with the pro- 
bability that the event would not hap- 
pen, and to rejeft the event with a con- 
fidence proportioned to the fuperiority of 
the latter above the former ? This Mr, 
Hume direds; but certainly contrary to 
all rcafon. T he truth is, that the tes- 
timony would give the probability of ten 
to one to the event, un?ibated by the fup^ 
pofed probability againft it. And one 
reafon of this is, that the very experience 
which teaches us to give credit to tefti- 
Iftpny, is an experience by which we have 

Pd 4 founds 
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' {bund) that it has informed us right1)p 
concerning fa<fls, in which there would 
have appeared to m> previoufly^ a great 
(mprobabilitj. 

But to be yet more explicit; Let us 
fuppofe the event reported by teftimony 
fo he, that a particular fide of ^ die wa^ 
^hrowni twice in t^o trials, and that the 
|:e(limony is of fuch a nature that it has 
as often informed us wrong as right. In 
this cafe there would plainly be an equal 
chance for the reality of the event, thought 
jprevioufly, there was the probability 
of thirty-five to one againft it ; And 
f very one would fee, that it would be 
abfurd to fay, that there being fo confi- 
derable a probability againft the event, 
and tio probability at all for the truth of 
the teftiropny ; or, that haying had much 
more frequent experience that two trials 
have not turned up the fame face of a 
^ie, than of the conformity of fadts tp 
the fuppofed teftimony, therefore, no 
. regard is due to the teftimony.— —rA» 

evidence 



- •<• 
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evidence that is often conneded with truths 
though not oftner than with falfehood, is v 
real evidence, and deferves regard. To 
rejed fuch evidence would be to fall often 
into error, whatever improbabilities may 
attend the events to which it is applied ^ 
^nd to ^flert the contrary, would be to 
aflert 4 n^anifeft coatradidion. 

The end of a news-paper confines it, in 
^ great ineafure, to the relation of fuch 
fa£ts as are uncommon. Suppofe that it 
reports truth only twice in three times^ and 
that there are nine fuch uncQinqion fadts 

» • • ■ 

reported by it as, that a certain perfon is 
alive in his hundredth year, that another 
was ftruck dead by lightning, or that a 
woman has been delivered of three children 
^t a birth; Would it be right to reject 
^11 thefe fads, becaufc more extraordinary 
than the report of falfehood by the news- 
paper ? To fay this, would be to fay, that 
what, by fuppofition, reports truth ^^ 
times in nine^ does not report truth om^e 
in nine times. 

But 
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But let U8 take a higher cafe of this 
kind. The improbabilhj of drawing a 
lottery in stny particular afligned manner, 
independently c£ the evidence of teftimo^ 
ny, Gt of. our own fenfes^ acquainting us 
that it bos been drawn in that manner, 
is fuch as exceeds all conception ^. And 
jet the moft common teftinMmy is fufE- 

Gient 

♦This improbability is as the number of different 
ways which there are of drawing the lottery ; or, as 
ibe Aumbcr of permutations which ai number of 
tbingSy equal to that of the tickets in the lottery, ad- 
mits of. In a lottery, therefore, of 50,000 tickets, 
this improbability is expreiTed by the proportion of 
1x2x3x4x5x6, &c. continued to 50,000. toooe. Or, 
it is the fame with that of drawing fuch a lottery ex-^ 
^Bij in tbe order of the numbers, firft i^ then 2, and 
|b on to the laft. Moft perfon^will fcarcely be ahl« tp 
perfuade themfelves, that this is not an abfolute im^ 
poffibility ; and yet in truth, it is equally poffible, and 
was beforehand equally probable with that very way 
in which, after drawing the lottery, we believe it has 
been dfawn : And what is ilmilar to this is true 
^almoft every thing that can be offered toourafTent, 
independently of any evidence for it ; and particularly, 
of numberlefs fafts which are the objeSs of teftimony, 
and which are continually believed, without thcleaft 
befitation, upon its authority. 
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ieieiit to initu» out 0£ doubt about k.^ Sup^ 
pa& here a perfbiii was to reje^fk the evw 
iknc£ offlsred him : Qx\ the preteqce, tha( 
die tmprobability of the faUehood of it i^ 
almoft infinitely le& tha^ that of tb(i 
pveijt * ; or, fuppofe, that univerfally a 
perfon was to rejed all accounts which he 

reads 

. * The falfe principle, which is the foundation of this 
method of reafoning, has been too eafily received, S©* 
yeral confiderable writers, as well as Mr. Hume, feeia 
to have been deceived by it. Had not this been, m 
fome degree, true of even Dr. Campbell, he would 
perhaps have exprefled himfelf differently in fomeparts 
of thefirftandfixth feftionsof thefirftpartof his very 
judicious differtation before mentioned. — In thecafe 
he fuppofes, of the lofs of a paflage boat which 
)iad croflfed a river two thoufand times fafely; it 
is plain, that an evidence of much lefs weight than 
the probability, that an experiment which had fuc- 
ceeded two thoufand times will fucceed the next time^ 
would befufEcient to convince us oftb^reality of the 
event. Any report tbatha^ been oftener found to be 
true than falfe would, engage belief, tho' the con- 
viftionwefliould havehad,fuppofingno fuch report, 
that the event did not happen^ would have been 
much ftrongpr than any that the report itfelf is 
^apabk of produciogt The r^fgn^of cltiis has been 
^gned above. 
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reads or hears of fa£ls which are merer 
uncommon, than it is that he fhould read 
or hear what is falfe : What would be 
thought of fuch a perfon ? How foon 
would he be made to fee and acknowledge 
Ibis miflake? 

In the cafe I have mentioned of a news- 
paper fuppofed to report truth twice in 
three timesi the odds of two to one^ would 
t)vercome the odds of thoufands to one. 
Thisis no more than faying, that an evi- 
dence which, in cafes where there were 
greatoddsagainftan event, has beenfound 
true twice in three times, is true in fuch 
icafes twice in three times, and communis 
trates the probability of 2 to i to the event 
%o which it is applied. Every one will fee 
that this is an aflertion fo plainly true as 
*tobe trifling; and yet the principal part 
of what I am hereaflcrting maybe reduced 
^oit. — ^The previous improbability of moft 
common fa£t$, that is, the improbability 
we fhould fee to be in them were they 
i;fi;iconneded with all evidence for jthemt 

is,. 
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is, I have obferved, very great. We have> 
generally, found teftimohy right, when 
applied to fuch fads. It is therefore rea- 
fonable to give credit to it when foapj^ied, 
tho' not fo likely to be true as it was that 
the fafls fhould' not happen : And faying 
this, is only faying, that an evidence gene^ 
rally right ought to be received as being fo, 
notwithftanding improbabilities by which 
we have found it not to be afFeded; I 
.will add, and by which too wc know that 
it is /// nature not to be affected*. 

What has been lad faid requires expla* 
nation ; and it will be proper to dwell a 
little upon it, in order rnore fully^to fhew 
the nature of hiftorical evidence, and the 
xeafon and truth b^all I have faid fconcern- 
ing it, ■ W hat I defire may be here at- 
tended to is chiefly the following affer- 
tion, **that improbabilities as fuch do not 
** leffen the capacity of teftimony. to report 
^^ truth." — Theonlycaufesoffalfqhjoodin 
teftimony are the intention to deceive, and 
(he danger of bebgdcceivedr Settmgafide 

the 
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the former, . let us, for the fake of grefeitef 
precifion, confine our views at prefent t6 
the latter, or fuppofe a cafe where therd 
are ho motives to deceive, and where there-* 
fore the only foiirce of misinformation 
from teftimony is the danger .of bekig 
•deceived. Let us likewife fuppofe that this 
danger is fuch as mak^s tdlimony liabte 
to be wrong once in ten times. Now, t 
fay, that fuch teftimony would commuiii- 
cate its own probability to every event 
reported by it of which fetife is equally a 
judge, whether the odds againft that events 
or the previous improbability in it is mord 
or lefs.— For inftance. A pcrfoii, who in 
the dark fhould take a bkck-ball out of i 
heap of 67 white-balls, and 33 blacky 
would do what there were the odds of 
two to one againft his doing. He, there-* 
fore, who fhould report thisj would re« 
port an event which was improbable as 
two to one; and a perfon who fhould 
affirm that there was no improbability to 
be removed by the report, would affirm a 
palpable falfehood. Now, to this fa£t, 

the 
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the teftimony I havefuppofed, would give 
the probability^ of nine to one, notwlth- 
fianding its previous improbability. Such 
a teftimony would do the fame if its 
report was, that a black-ball had been in 
the fame manner taken out of a heap con- 
taining 90' white-balls and ten blackj or 
99 white and one black. That is ; it 
Would afford equal evidence whether the 
improbability of the event was 2 to i , 10 
to I, or 99 to I.— The like will appear^ 
if we fappofe thereports of fuch a teftimony 
appltedto the particular faces thrown with 
a fet of dies. It would make no dif- 
ference, whether its reports were applied 
to the faces thrown with a fet of dies of 6 
fides or a thoufand fides, or to znj different 
Faces thrown with them, or znj coincidence 
of faces. Suppofing any confiderable num- 
ber of fuch reportsip the nature of the thing 
implies, that an equal proportion of them 
would be found to T>e true in either cafe ; 
becaufe, by fuppc^tion, however different 
the improbabilities are, the only cairfe of 
mia-'iaformation, ftamely the danger of a 

deception 
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deception of the fenfes, does not operate 
more in one cafe than in the other. — In 
other wo rds. The improbabilities I mean, 
being no hindrance to the perceptions of 
fenfe, make no oppofition to the teftimony 
of a witnefs who reports honeftly from 
fenfe; and, therefore, faying that fuch a 
teftimony, though the probability of its 
own truth is but 9 to if will overcome 
equally an improbability of 2 to i, 10 to 
I, or 99 to I, is no more than faying, that 
it is equally an over-match for any one of 
a number of things, by which it isiiot 
oppofed. — ^In ftiort. Testimony is truly 
no more than Sense at fecond-hand: 
and improbabilities, in the circumftances 
now fuppofed, can have no more efFe£t on 
the evidence of the one, than on the evi* 
dence of the other. 

It is obvious that fimilar obfervations 
might be made on the other caufe which I 
have mentioned of falfehood inteftimony. 
If in any cafe it cannot be fuppofed that a 
witoeis is deceived, his report will give aa 

event 
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event that precife degree of probability 
which there is of his not intending to 
deceive, be the event what it wilL 

A due attention to thefe obfervations 
will, I think, fhew the reafon of the little 
efFed which, in numberlefs inftances, very 
^reat previous improbabilities have, whea 
fet againft the weakeft diredl teftimony^ 
No one can be at a lofs to account for 
this where he has the evidence oifefife. It 
appears that there is no greater difficulty 
in accounting for it, where we haye the 
evidence of tejlimpny. 

It fhould be remembered, that nothing I 
have . faid implies, that improbabilities 
ought never to have any influence on 
our opinion of teftimony. Improbabili- 
ties, I have obferved, as Juch^ do not 
affect the capacity of teftimony to report 
truth. They have no direSi and neceffary 
operation upon it, and Ihould not be con- 
fidered as a counter-^evidence invalidating, 
jin proportion to their degree, its reports^ 
wr. — rBut tho* this is true, it by no means 

. E e follows, 
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follows, that they may not in m^ny citf 
cumftances afFeft the creiJ^'f of teftimony, 
or caufe us to queftion its veracity. They 
have fometimes this cfFeft on even the 
* reports of fenfe, and, therefore, may alfo 
on the reports of teftimony. This will 
happen, firft, when they are of fuch a 
nature as to carry the appearance of 
impoffibilities. Every fuch appearance' is 
Indeed properly a counter-evidence ^ and 
teftimonyj when applied in fuch circum* 
fiances, cannot ^ain credit any further 
than there is a greater probability of its 
truth, than there is of the impoifibility of 

the 

♦ Were we to fee any thing very ftrange and incre-i 
dible, it woald be natural at firft to doubt whether 
pur eyes did not deceive us. Qut if it appeared to u$ 
repeatedly, and for a length of time, and others fan^ 
the fame, we fhould foon be as well convinced of its 
reality, as of any other object of fenfe. — The like 
is true in the cafe of te/iimony. If any thing reported 
to us i^ fo ftrange that we cannot truft any fingle 
witnefs fo far as to believe it, the agreement of s| 
number of independent witnefles may produce fuch 
an increafe of evidence, as (hall leave no more 
poffibility of doubting about it than if w^ h^ 
bf^n, purfclves witnefles of it, 
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tTie fa£t. Thus; if I was to hear a report, 
that a perfon was in one place at a time 
When I apprehended him to be in 
another^ I could not give my aflent till it 
appe^refd, that \ had lefs reafon for think- 
ing myfelf right in this apprehenfion, 
than for believing the report. The 
fame is true in all cafes where feem- 
ing impoffihilities or inconfiftencies are 
reported. But, between impoJjiMlities and 
improbabilities^ however apt we may be 
to confound them, there is an infinite 
^difference; and no conclufion^can be 
drawn from the one to the other There 
are few of the moft incredible fa€ts that 
can, with any reafon, be called impojjible^ 
"With refped to miracles^ particularly, 
there arc no arguments which have a 
tendency to prove this concerning them ; 
or were it even true, that ther^ are flich 
argument's, theif utmoft effe<9:, agreeably 
fo the obfervation juflf made, would be, 
not to defiroy the evidence of chriftianity, 
but to ^Qunter ^balance it ; arid there might 
be ftill reafon to believe chriftianity, 

Ee 2 .unlefe 
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unlefs it appeared that their force wa? 
fuch as to outweigh the force of the 
evidence for it. Teftimony fometimesf 
has convinced men of fadts which they 
judged to be impoflible; that is, it has 
convinced them that they were wrong in 
jhis opinion. Kindling fpirits by a touch 
from ice would appear, to a common 
perfon, impoflible. The evidence of 
fenfe, hoyvever, would immediately con- 
vince him of the contrary"; and from the 
preceding reafoning, I think, it appears, 
that there is nothing which itnk is 
papable of proving that teftimony may 
not alfo prove* 

But, Secondly^ The chief reafon of the 
effeS of improbabilities on our regard to 
teftimony is, their tendency to influence 
the principles of deceit in the human mind. 
They have of them/elves^ I have faid, no 
eftedt on the perceptions of fenfe, anc^ 
therefore none on any faithful reports 
from fenfe. They may, however, when 
perceived, lead us to queftion the faith-r 

fulnefs 
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fulnefs of a report, and give juft ground 
to fufpedt a defign to tnifreprefent or 
exaggerate. A given probability of tefti- 
mony communicates itfelf always entire 
to an event ; but an event may be of 
fUch a nature as to lead us to doubt, 
whether there is that probability or not. 
— ^My meaning here will be explained by 
the following conliderations. 

Whenever any particular improbabilities 
appear, or a fa(9:has anything of the air of 

the marvellous, the paffions are neceflarily 
engaged, and we know that a temptation 
to deceive takes place in order to draw 
attention and excite wonder. On the con- 
trary ; when a faft is fuch as not at 21II to 
inter ejiy or to give any room for imagining 
that men can intend deceit, we immediately 
believe it, without minding any previous 
improbabilities. It is for this reafon, that 
we eafily believe any ftory of a common 
nature, however complicated, tho' impro- 
bable, when the fupport of teftimony is 

taken from it, almoft as infinity to one. 

E e 3 But 
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But when a ftory is told us, which i« 
attended with any circumftances not com*' 
mon, or in any way calculated to producer 
furprize, we place ourfelves oa our guar4i 
and very reafonably give our afloat wkhi 
caution, becaufe we {^e that m this caie 
there is room for icaripg the operation of 
the principles of deceit* — ^Thusr; wer« we 
to receive an account that number 1500 
wasthe^y^ drawn in a lottery, we fliould 
immediately believe it; butw^e we ta 
hear that number i^ was thejfi^ drawiv 
we fhould hefttate and.doubti though the: 
improbability of the erefat gives no more' 
reafon for hefitation in the one cafe than- 
the other; it being certainly no more 
ttnlikely, that number r Ihould be^^ 
drawn, than, number 1 500. 

Were we fure in inftances of this kindy 
that the ftory which furprizes, and theflory 
which does not furprize, came to us from 
perfons who had no more thought of de- 
ceiving in one cafe than in the other^ we 

flwMjild in both cafes give our affent with 

equal 
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etjual rcadinefs ; and it would beuhreafon- 
able to do otherwife. For inftance ; were 
tL perfoil to tell us that, in paffing thro* 
Guildhall at the time of drawing a lottery^, 
he happened to hear his age, the day of the 
Aaonth, and the date of the year drawn to- 
gether, we fhould fcarcclybelievehim,tho' 
Ive know that he w'as not more unKkcly to 
hear thefe nunibere drawn, tiian any other 
particular numbers. But if thefameperfon 
was ohly to tell us the nuinbefs them- 
felves, atidL dhe co^itiicidence which ftrikcs 
us was entii^ly our own difcovery, we 
fliould ha^e joft th'e fame reafon for be- 
lieving hi& attount, as if tliere had been 
ho'fuch c6*incidence. Id like manner; if 
bcfore'the beginning of drawing a lottery, 
we fuppofe a wager laid in a company^ 
that a particular number fhali be firft 
dtawn, ahd if afterwards one who only 
knows of the wager, without being any 
way interefted in it, fhould come and 
report to the company thkt he had heard' 
that very number firft drawn, he would 
not eafily gistin credit. But if a ftranger, 

£ e 4 ignorant 
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ignorant of the wag^r, was to come^ 
accidentally, and to make the fame 
report, he would be believed. The 
reafon is obvious. It would appear that 
probably the laft of thefe reporters had 
nothing but the reality of the fa£t to lead 
him to report this number rather thaa 
any other; whereas the contrary would 
appear to be true of the other. 

Thefe obfcrvations may be applied ta 
every cafe in which hiftorical evidence is^ 
concerned. A given force of teftimony 
never wants ability to produce belief pro-^ 
portioned to its degree; but the lituation 
df reporters and the circumftances of 
fads may be fuch as may render us 
doubtful whether that given force is realiy 
applied. As far as it appears that there is* 
no ground for any doubts of this kind, 
we are equally forced ta believe in ali 
cafes. Were we even to receive an ac- 
count that a lottery had been drawn in 
the very order of the numbers, in a 
manner which gave us as little reafon ta 

fufpe£t 
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fufpeft the danger of miftake and deceit, 
as therQ is when we are informed that it 
has been drawn in any other order, we 
fhould be obliged to give our aflent. 

All that has been here afferted may be 
juftly applied to the cafe of miracles 

reported by teftimony. Uncommon 

fadls, as fuchy are not lefs fubjedt to 
the cdgnizance oi fenfe than the moft 
ordinary. It is as competent a judge,, 
for inftance, of a man eight feet high,, 
as of a man five or fix feet high, and 
of the reftoration of a withered limb, 
or the inftantaneous cure of a difeafe, by 
Ipeaking a word, as of the amputatipn 
of a limb, or the gradual cure of a difeafe 
by the ufe of medicines : And were a fet 
of fuch fadts to be related to us by eye and 
ear-witnefles, who appeared no more ta. 
mean deceit than perfons in general do 
whert^ they relatp any thing of a common 
nature, we (hould be under a neceflity 
of believing them, — In particular; were 
there no more reafon to queftion thefince-^ 

rity 
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rity of the Apofiles when they tell u«) that 
they faw Jefus perform his wonderful 
works, that they convcrfed with him 
familiarly for many days after his refar-*- 
reftion, that he afcended to heaven before 
their eyes, and that afterwards, in con- 
fequence of being endued wifS ponioef 
from on high agreeably to his ]^romiie, 
they went about through all the ^vbrld 
preaching the doftrine of ^eternal Ufi 
through him^ and converting men (t6iti 
idolatry and vice, God himfelf bearing 
witnefs with them fy divers miracles^ 
and wonders^ and gifts of the Holy Ghqft */ 

Were there, I fay, no more reafon to 
queftion the honefty of the Apofiles whetf 
they deliver this part of their hiftory, than 
when they give an account of the aflPairs 6^ 
tliejews and Romans, of the ignominious 
ibflFcrings and crucifixion of Chriflr under' 
Pilate, of Peter's denial, Judas's trealchery, 
smd other events of a fimilar nature, we 
£BL0uld be obliged alike to receive both. 

This, 

•TIcbl ii. 4,'— ^Rom, xv, 18, 19. 
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This, indeed, feems to me to be nearly 
the truth f* The extraordinary fa6ts they 
relate are fc blended with the common^ 
and told with fo mw:b of the appearance 
of a like artlefs fimplicity in both cafes, 
2^ ha% I .think, a firong teademcj to 
ip^prefa a& attentive ai^ impartial mind. 

f ** The Gofpqls and the AAs afford jus the fame 

«< hiftorical evidence of the miracles of Cbrift and the 

^ ApoAle^, a» of the common ota^tters- related in 

^'tbenia Tbis mdl^couU not HaTQ Ions afirnuMl 

^y b}& aijiy mifeiB^kle numj^ if th^ audlOls. of th^ 

H book$ like^ manjr other hiflorians had appeared tor 

^^ sum at an entertaining manner of writings tho' 

•^ they had ia their works interfperfed miracles at pro- 

^ perttiftsnee^andonffroperoceafiofis; Thefb might 

^ hajre animated' a dulfc ralsaion^ amufed^ ttieireadeiv 

^ai|d eagag^ his atMssiUioa. -^^-*^Biit the fafU^ 

^< both miiacuious aiKt natural in icripture^ are re- 

^' lated i^ plaii^ unadorned narratives ;. and both of 

I* 

** them appear in alf rel^dbto lfend*upon the feme' 
<^ foot of hiftiMicai ^dtace.'^ 0l«r/#^> Akabj^ 
Ear^ II» Ch^ 7^ 
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SECT. in. 

Of the Credibility of Miracles^ and the 
Force of Tejiimony when employed to 
prove them. 

IThaSy I hope, been fufficiently proved 
in the laft fedion, that the influence of 
improbabilities on hiftorical evidence is by 
no means fuch as Mr. Hume afTert^, and 
that there cannot be any fuch incredibility 
in miracles as renders them incapable of 
being proved by teftimony. We have feen 
that teftimony is continually overcoming 
greater improbabilities than thofe of its 
own falfehood, and that, like the evi- 
dence of fenfe^ the capacity of doing this 
is implied in its very nature. — ^The objec- 
tion therefore, grounded on the fuppofed 
abfurdity of trufting a feebler experience 
in oppoiitioa to a ftronger, or of believ- 
ing 
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ipg teftimony, when it reports fad$ 
piore improbable and extraordinary thaij 
falfehood and deception, is fallacious. 

I muft add what deferves particular 
potice, that wha^ hasf been faid Ihews us 
fhat Mr. Hume's argument would prove 
nothing even tho' qi>e of the principles 
before oppofed were granted, nanxely^ 
that we derive our regard to teftimony 
from experience in the fame manner 
with our affurance of the Uws and courfe 
of nature f ' 

It is not neceflary to the purpofe of this 
Diflertation that I Ihould proceed any fur- 
then The improbability, however, attend- 
ing miracles being a point that ftrongly af- 
feiSs the minds of many perfons, I cannot 
help enteringa little furtjier into the con(i- 
deration of it, in order to flie)v mor.e fully 
how much it has been magnified, and With 
what propriety and efFed teftimony may bq 
employed to gain credit to the fupernatural 
fads of chriftianity.-^Thig fhall be my 

bufine^s 
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Imfinefs in the greateft part of what ft- 
mains of this DifTertation. 

There are many events, not miraculous, 
which yet have a previous incredibility 
in them fimilar to that of miracles, and 
by no means inferior to it. The eyetit^ 
I mean, are all fuch phanomena in na- 
ture as are quite new and ftrange to us. 
No one can doubt whether thefe are ca- 
pable of full proof by teftimony. 1 

could, for inftance, engage by my ov^n 
fingle teftimony to convince any reafon- 
able perfon, that I have known one of 
the human fpecies, neither deformed nor 
an ideot, and only thirty inches high, who 
arrived at his moft mature ftate at feven 
years of ager and weighed then eighteen 
pounds \ but from that time gradually de- 
clined, and died at feventeen, weighr- 
ing only twelve pounds, and with almoft 

every mark of old age upon him.—: 

Now, according to Mr. Hume's argument, 
no teftimony can prove fuch a fad: i for it 

might be laid, that nothing being more 

2 common 
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f^mwm than the falfehood of teftimony, 
l^r ifio^e urtfQPmoH than Aich a fad, it 
muft be contrary to all reafon to believe 
)t on the evidence of teftimony. 

It deferves particular notice here, that 
in judging from experience concerning 
the probability of events, we fliould 
always take care to fatisfy ourfelves> 
that there is nothing wanting to render 
the cafes, from which we argue, per- 
fedly alike. Our knowledge that an 
event has always or generally happened 
tn certain circumftance^, gives no reaibn 
for believing that the fame event will 
happen, when thefe circumflances are 
altered ; And, in truth, we arc fo 
ignorant of the conftitution of the world 
d»nd of the fprings of events, that it h 
fjddom poffible for us to know what dif4 
(cteut pAanomena naay take pfece, on any 
the leaft chiange in the fituation of nature, 
OF the circumflanoes of objects, R was 
inattention to this that occasioned the 
miftake of that king of Siam, mentioned 
fey Mr. I^f^ey who Fcje^ed, as utterly 

incredible, 
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incredible, the account which was given 
him of the efFefts of cold upon water in 
Europe, His unbelief was plainly the 
effe<St of ignorance. And this indeed is 
^Icnod as often the cafe with unbelief, 
as with its contrary. Give to a common 
man an account of the moft remarkable 
experiments \ry natural philofophy : Tell 
him that you can freeze him to death 
by blowing warm air upon him before a 
good^re ; or that you often divert y ourfelf 
with bottling up lightning and difcharg- 
ing it thro* the bodies of your acquain- 
tance; and he will perhaps look upon you 
as crazy, or, at leaft, he will think himfelf 
fure that you mean to deceive him. Could 
we fuppofehim to have adopted Mr.Humfe's 
method of reafoning, he might fay, "That 
** what you acquaint hijn with is contrary 
^* to uniform experience ; that he cannot be- 
•* lieve you without quitting a guide that 
f* has never deceived him, to follow one 
f* which is continually deceiving him; 
^* and that, therefore, fuch fads, when 
♦* reported by teftimooy, are more prOfs 

** perly 
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** perlyfubje£tsof ^<?rj^^;2 than argument ^'^ 
'' — ^But, how obvious would be the 
weaknefs of his reafoning?— A.perfbn in 
fuch circumftances, who thought juftly, 
would confider how complicated and ex- 
tenfive the frame of nature is, and how 
little a way his obfervations have reached. 
This would fhew him that he can be no 
competent judge of the powers of nature, 
and lead him to expedl to fiiid in it things 
ftrange and wonderful, and confequently 
to enquire what regard is due to the tef- 
timony which informs him of ftich fadls, 
rather than haftily to reje6t them. — One 
cannot help being greatly difgufted with 
the inclination which fhevvs itfelf in many 
pcrfons, to treat with contempt what- 
ever they hear, be it ever fo wiell attefted, 
if it happens that they are not able to ac- 
count for it, or that it does not coincide 
with their experience, juft as if they knew 
all that can take place in nature, or as if 
their experience was the ftandard of truth 
and the meafure of pojHibility. This is to 
give themfelves up to the influence of a 

F f prin- 
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principle which has a tendency to unfit 
them for fociety, and, in efFeft, barring 
their minds againft light and improvement. 
If we would be truly wife, we ought, at 
the fame time that we are upon our guard 
againft deception, to avoid carefully a vain 
fcepticifm, preferring opennefs with refpe£t 
16 any evidence that can be oflFered to us / 
on every fubje£t, from a fenfe of our own 

ignorance and narrow views. But to 

come more diredly to the fubjeiS: under 
confi deration. '. - 

There is, T have faid, no greater in- 
credibility in a miracle, than in fuch 
fads as thofe I have mentioned. It has 
been already fhewn, p. 393, &c. that the 
moft uniform experience affords no reafon 
for concluding, that the cburfe of nature 
will never ht interrupted, or that any na- 
'tural event which has hithtrto happened, 
will always happen. It has appeared, on 
the contrary, that there muft be always 
reafon againji this conclufion. There 
may, I have faid, be fecret caufes which 

will 
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^iti fomctlmes counteraifl thofe Sy which 
tiic courfe- of nature is cgirried on. We 
afe under no more neceffity of thinking 
that it muft be die fame in all ages than in 
ail cUmatesn During the continuance of a 
woxld^ there may be periods and emer- 
gencies in which its affairs may take a 
faew turil, and very extraordinary events 
iiappen> ^ ^^ j J n particular, there are, 
for ought; we know, fuperior beings who 
may fometimes interpofe iii our affairs, 
and over-^rule the ufual operations of 
natural caufes ^. We are fo far frool 
having any reaibn to deny this, that if 
iirny end .worthy of fuch an interpofitioa 
kppes^rs, nothing is more credible,- 



i«>"«<*<«W 



^h^re was, undoubtedly, . a time when 
this earth was reduced into its prefent 
habitable ftate and form* This muft 

F f 2 have 

^ Sure it 18^ tha-t Mr. Hume, at leaft, cannot 
difpjute the credibility of this, who has faid of the 
fyftem of pagan mythology^ that it feems more than 
probable that fomewhere or other in the univerPi^ it 
is really carried into -execution . Natural Bi/iory <f 
Mdlghn^ Se6l. nth. 
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have been a time of miracles, or of the 
exertion of fupernatural power. Why 
muft this power have then fo entirely 
withdrawn itfelf, as never to appear af- 
terwards ? The vanifliing of old ftars, 
and the appearance of new ones> is pro-' 
bably owing to the deftrudtion of old 
worlds, and the creation of new worlds. 
It is reafonable to believe that events of 
this kind are continually happening in 
the immenfe univerfe ; and it is certain, 
that they muft be brought about under 
the direftion of fome fuperior power. 
There is, therefore, the conilant exertion 
of fuch power in the univerfe. Why 
muft it be thought that, in the lapfe of 
fix thoufand years, there have been no 
occafions on which it has been exerted on 
our globe? 

What I am now faying is true on the 
fuppofition that a miracle, according to 
the common opinion, implies a violation 
iyt Jufpenjion of the laws of nature* But, 
in reality, this is by no means neceflarily 

included 
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included in the idea of a miracle. A 
fenfible and extraordinary effeSt procjuced 
hj fuperior power^ no more implies that a 
law of nature is violated^ than any com^ 
mon 'effeSi prdduced by human fawer. 
This has been explained in the difiertation 
on Providence, p. 80, 81. and it has a 
confiderable tendency to render the ad- 
miflion of a miracle more eafy. 

Thefe obfervatioq.s demonftrate, that 
there is nothing of the improbability in 
miracles which fome have imagined* I 
may even venture to fay, that they have in 

them a much lefs degree of improbability, 
than there was^ antecedently to obferva- 
tions and experiments, in {xxch phcmomen(f 
as comet Sy or fuch powers as thofe of mag-* 
netifm and eleSiricity. My reafon for this 
afTertion is, that it is far more likely that 
the courfe of nature fhould fome time or 
other fail, than that any particular powers 
or efFefts fhould exift in nature, whicU 
^Q icould before-hand guefs. 

F f 3 A di'c 
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A due attention to thefe arguments 
will neceflarily difpofe a candid ^enquirei* 
to give a patient hearing to any teftimo^ 
ny which affures him, that there actually 
have been miracles. It appears that to 
decline this^under the pretence that nothing 
diflFerent from the common courfe of things 
tan be proved by teftimony, is extremely 
unreafonable. — ^The miracles of the New 
Teftament, in particular, have many cir- 
cumftances attendirtg them which recom-i 
mend them ftrongly to our good opinion^ 
and which lay us under indifpenfable obli- 
gations to give the evidence for them a 
fair and patient examination, — Suchisthe 
Hate of mankind, that there is nothing 
tnore credible, than that our affairs have 
hot always been fufFered to go on entirely 
of themfelves. A revelation to inftruftand 
reform a finful and degenerate world is 
To far from Implying any abfurdity, thiat 
it is an efFe£l of divine goodnefs which 
tnight very reafonably be hoped iw^ 
There appears to have been great need of 
it ; and it feems to be certain, that there 
3 muft 
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muft have been a revelation at the begin- 
ning of the world'* If we reject the mira- 
cles mentioned in the New Teflament, 
it will not be pofEble to give any tolera- 
ble account of the eftablifihoiait of fuchi 
a religion as the chriflian among man« 
kind, by a few perfons of no education 
or learning, in oppofition to all the pre- 
judices and powers of the world. The 
excellence of the end for which they were 
wrought J the myriads of mankind which 
they brought over to piety and goodnefs, 
and the amazing turn they gave to the 
ftate of religion by deftroying, in a few 
years, afyftem of idolatry which had been 
the work of ages, and eftablifliing on its 
ruins the knowledge and worfhip of 
the one true God ; thefe, and various 
other undeniable fads which might be 
enumerated, give them a high credibility. 
We fee here an Qccafiim worthy of the life 
pf fuch means, and a probability that, if 
ever fmce the creation there has been any 
interpofition of fuperior power, thiswa? 
the time; 

Ff 4 . . 
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C O N. C L U S I O N. 

Enough has been now fa id in anfwertq 
the»objeftion which has been the chief 
fubjedk of this diflertation *. The neceflary 

con- 

f Some of theprincipal obfervations whicl| I havq 
made may be found in the chapter of. Bifli op Butler*s 
Analogy on the fuppofed prefumption .againfl a Reve^ 
lation, conftdered as miraculous. Had I remembered 
this, it is probable I fl)ould not have thought of 
drawing up this difT^rtation. The greateft part of 
the paflage I refer to I ihall here give, in order to 
fave the reader the trouble of turning to it, and alfo 
to, enable liim to judge hovj^ far what I have writ, 
fhould it anfwer no other end, may be of ufe to 
illuftrate and ftrengthen what this excellent author 
|aias faid. 

** Firft of all, there is 4 very ftrong prefumptio^i 
** againftcomn^onfpeculative truths, andagainft the 
'** moft ordinary fafts before the proof of them, 
** which yet is overcomebyalmoft any proof. There 
*' is a prefumption of millions to oneagainft th^ ftqry 
,** of Caefar, pr any other man. For, fuppofe a num- 
«• ber of common fa6ts fo and fo circumftanced, of 
*' which one had no kind of proof, fhould happen to 
** come into one's thoughts, everyone would, with- 
*^ out any poffible doubt, conclude them to be falfe, 
» ' "And 
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leonclufion from it is, that the main bufi* 
pefs of thofe who oppofe chriftianity 

ihould 

*« And the like may be faid ©f a fingle common faft. 
1^^ And from hence it appears^ that the queftion of ^ 
*« importance,as tothe matter before us,is concerning 
^' the degree of the peculiar prefumption fuppofed 
«* againft miracles ; not whether there be any pre- 
^« fumption at all againft them. For, if there be the 
** prefumption of millions to one againft the moft 
^i common faSs; what can a fmall prefumption, 
5' additional to this, amount to, though it be pecu- 
^^ liar ? It cannot be eftimated, and is as nothing. 
f ' The only material queftion is, whether there be 
5' any fuch prefumption againft miracles, as to ren- 
*' der them in any fort incredible. Secondly^ If we 
<« leave out the confideration of religion, we arc in 
«' fuch total darknefs upon what caufes, occadons, 
f* reafons or circumftances the preftnt courfe of 
*< nature depends, that ther6 does not appear any 
.^« improbability for or againft fuppofmg, that five or 
f * fixthoufand years may havegiven fcope for caufes, 
1^< occafions, reafons or circumftances, from whence 
** miraculous interpofitions may have arifen. And 
>* from this, joined with the foregoing obfervation, 
<.' it will follow, that there muft be a prefumption, 
«' beyond all comparifon greater, againft the par- 
^^ ticular common fafts juft now inftanced in, than 
f < againft miracleg. in general^ before any evidence 

"of 
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ihould be, to invalidate the dire£t evidence 
for it. Every attempt of this kind would 

deferve 

** of either* But, thirdly y take in the confideratioB 
•* of religion, or the moral fyftem of the world j and 
** then we fee diftinft particular reafo^is for mira^ 
*• cles ; to afford mankind inftiuflion, additional to 
•' that of nature, and to attcft the truth of it,-*^ 
*' Lajlly^ Miracles muft not be compared to com* 
•* mon natural events, but totheextraordina'ry phse-> 
♦^ nomena of nature. And then the comparifon will 
" be between theprefumption againft miracles, and 
*« the prefumption againft fuch uncommon appear- 
•« ances, fuppofe, as comets, and againft ther^ 
** being any fuchpowers in nature as magnetifm and 
« eledlrkity, fo contrary to the properties of other 
•* bodies, not endued with thefe powers. — Upon 
•• all this, I conclude, that there is certainly no fuch 
•* prefumption againft miracles as to render them \ti 
<« any wife incredible. That, pn the contrary, our 
** being able to difcernrcafons for them gives a pofi* 

*' tive credibility to the hifl»ry of them, in cafes where 
«* thofe reafons hold : And that it is by no means 
'' certain, that there is any peculiar prefumption 
*<atall, from analogy, againft miracles, as diftin- 
** gui(hed from other extraordinary phasnomena.*' 
Analogy of Religion^ &c. p. 243, &c. 

Since the iirft publication of thefe Diflertations, 
what is faid in this paffage of *nhe improbability in 

common 
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deferve the moft ferious regard ; and, it 
is vain to think of overthrowing chrifti- 

anity 

common fafts," has been controverted by perfons 
of whofe judgment I have rcafon to entertain a high 
Opinion. I muft, therefore, beg leave bcre torecal 
the reader's attention to this fubjeft, by laying before 
him fomc further obfervations upon it, Thofe who 
are already fatisfied, and to whom prdbably, in 
what follows, I Ihadl appear too minute and tedious^ 
will, I hope, excufe me. 

In order to difoover whether there is an impro- 
bability in common fa£ts, independently of the tefti- 
mony on whofe credit they are believed, let thecon- 
nexion of fuch fads with teftimony be withdrawn^ 
^nd then let it be coniidered what they are. if upon 
doing this } that is, \{ upon making them obje£b of 
imagination unfupported by any proof, they become 
improbable, the point, I fhould think, will be deter- 
mined : For to find that a fadl, when its connexion 
with teftimony is withdrawn, becomes improbable, is 
the fame as to find, that, independently of teftimony, 
it is improbable. A faft reported by teftimony, if it 
|ias in itfelf no improbability, will continue to have 
no improbability when the fupport of teftimony is 
taken away. This is true of fuch a fa£t as that it 
froze in England between the ift and loth of laft 
January i but the contrary is true of fuch fafts as 
that the king was then ill, or that the miniftry was 
then changed, and fuch and fuch perfons advanced to 

power. 
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rinity in any other way. As far as there is; 
reafon to believe, that the Apoftles were 

neither 

poorer* ^I cannot conceive of any clearer way of 

dectdiiig any point than this is. However, as to fome 
h is not fatisfadlory, let us confider th>s point iii 
other lights, taking along with us the following 
^finition^ and propofitions, 

DeEnitionift. An event is/^r^^tfi^/f, whentheodds 
ybf itshappeningaregreaterthantbofe j^^7in/? its hap^ 
pening ; improbable^ when the odds againji are greater 
than thofeyirj and neither prpbable nor improbabk 
whenthefe odds are equaL — This is the.proper fenfe 
of riiefc words ; but the writers on the do^rine of 
dfoncis u& the word ^riitf^/^ in a more general fenfe. 

Definition 2d. Two events are indgpendrnty when 
the happening of one of them has no influence on 
the other, 

Propofition ift. The improbabilities of iW^^<?«^«i* 
events are the fame whether they are corSiiertijointly 
GtfeparoieJy. That is; the improbability of an event 
remains thp fame, whether any other event which has 
po influence upon it happens at the fame time with 
it, or not. This is felf-evident. 

Propofition 2d , The improbability that two indepen- 
dent events, each of them not improbable, (hould both 
happen, can not be greater than the odds oi three to one ; 
this being the odds that twQ equal chances fliall not 
bpth happen J and an equal chance being the loweft 

event 
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Beither deceived, nor intended to deceive, 
we are under a neceffity of receiving the 

fads 

«vent of which it can be faid that it is not improba-r 
ble. Thus, in throwing up a half-penny, I have an 
equal chance for turning up heads. Another alfo, in 
doing this at the fame time, has an equal chance for 
turning upheads. Itis i?pprohahle thsit wefliouldboth 
of us turn up heads, and this improbability is the 
odds of thr^e to one. If two events are in any degree 
proialley there is not fo much as thefe odds againft 
their co-incidence. 

From thefe prcmife^ ^\\\ arife a demonftration that 
common fads, or (to fpcakmore properly) particular 
fafls of a common nature, have 2, very high impro- 
bability in them which is conquered by teftlmony, 
..For, in order to be fufficiently explicit, let us take 
the two following fafts : ** The laying of a wager th^t 
** number 1500 Ihall be firft flrawn in a lottery j" 
and '' the aftual drawing of that number firft," 
Thefe are independent events; for laying the wa,- 
ger cannot of itfclf have any influence on ^^ pro- 
bability or improbability of drawing the number abou»t 
which it is laid. They are alfo, when taken fep^- 
rately, common fafts, and would either of them, if 
reported feparately, be believed without fcruplp oa 
common teftimony. When reported together ; that 
is, when it is faid that they have both happened, every 
one is neceflarily fenfible of an improbability, arjd 
. that this improbability is at leaft 49,999 to i, fuppof- 

ing 
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fads to which they gave witnefs, tho* 
miraculous. Let then unbelievers proves 

if^ 

ing the number of tickets in the lottery to be 50,000, 
But, by propofition 2d, there could notbe a greater 
improbability in the happening of both thefe events 
(if feparately not Improbable) than theoddscf 3 to !• 
It follows, therefore, with the ftri£left evidence, that 
this is a falfe fuppofition. 

Let us next confider what thp Atgtttoft\\\sfeparati 
improbability muft be. — It appears thatatleaft itmuft 
be fo great as to be capable of producing an impro-^ 
babiiity of 49,999 to i in the happening of both 
events. But it is obvious that, after the wager, this 
is the improbability of one of the events, or of tiraw«- 
-ing number 1500 ; and by propofition ift, if it has 
this hnprobabilitytf/z^thc wager, it muft have bad ft 
before. 49,999 to i, therefore, yfz:^ tht feparatevca^ 
probability of this event; thatis, it is the improba* 
bility of it when reported by itfclf, and independently 
of its having been before-hand named ^ And there 
being no reafon to think that the improbability in fhd 
other event, or in layinga wager aboutthis paxticular 
number, is not at leaft equal, the refulting improba- 
bility that both fliould happen, muft, according to 
* the laws of chance, be 2599'.999,999 to !• 

Further. This point may be other wife proved thus^ 
The fame event cannot be both improbable and not 
improbable at the fame time. Different p^rfons in 
judging of the fame event will form the fame judg- 
ment, as far as they j udge rightly. Suppofe then that 

two 



\ 
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if it be poflible, that there is no fufficietrt 
reafon to believe ^thisr Let them jftievr, 

that 

two different peribns are told fuck a ccmimon fa<St 
as that numKer 15C0 was firft drawh in a lottery^ 
^ffe of whMi ic^ows diat a wager had been* laid about 
it, or that it had been before-hand named, and the 
other knows nothing of any circuxnftaace of this 
kind. The former wouW judge the event improba- 
ble, and the 7atter would be fenfible of no improba- 
bility in it. Which of thefeperfons judges rightly? 
the former without doubt. There was indeed an 
improbability that thisnumberihould be drawn : and 
it makes no difference, thatone man happens to be in 
circumftancesthatfbrcehimtoperceive tt, and another 
not. Thatthis numberhappened robe named befope-^ 
hand, no moreaite^ts the improbability of drawing 
it, than that I yefterday writ a letter or took a walk; 
, and the improbability of drawing it after being fo 
named, is no more than theimprobability of drawing 
any other particular number. 80 true is this, that 
were two wittieffts apparently of equal credit to re- 
port, one that this number had httn drawn, and the 
other that another had been drawn, there would jibt 
arife the leaft reafon, merely from the improbability 
that the number Aould be drawn which had been 
named, for any preference of one report to the other. 

r 

Suppofe a trial at laW about tJie number firft drawn, 
and one witnefstodepofe that milnber i 500 had bete 
firft drawn, and another, number 1600, how ridi- 
culous 
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that Chrift and his Apoftles were either 
entbu/iajis or impojiors^ and account for 

their 

culous would it be to alledge as a circumftaiice reir^ 
dering one of the depofitions lefs likely to be true 
than the other, that fome time ago^ and unknown 
to the witnefTes, there had been a wager laid about 
drawing the former number ? 

In the latter end of the preceding feftion I have 
aifigned the reafon of the greater reluAance with 
which, after being previoufly named, we fhould 
believe that number 1500 had been drawn than any 
other. It is only when the reporter is known to be 
acquainted with this circumftance, that there would 
be any reafon for fuch reluftance. — In cafes where 
there appears any ftriking co-incidence, we are led 
to entertain a diftruft of teftimony, or to apprehend 
that it wants the probability it would otherwifehave, 
on account of the temptation which there is in fuch 
cafes to deceive. Where we fee nothing of this kind, 
we at once receive its reports without regarding im-^ 
probabilities. On the contrary ; where any circum- 
ftance appears which may be the foundation of a de- 
fign to deceive, we receive its reports with almofl: 
equal diffidence, whether the improbabilities are little 
or great: And it is on this account that, in m^ny 
cafes, we are much afFefted with particular impro- 
babilities, though in others we are not at all fenflble 
of equal or greater improbabilities. — I do not know 

how 



tlietr coftdttdl and wrkings on one o£ 
tfioTefiippofitionS) taking alo&g with theni 

the 

h^s^ hekter to illafttatc thi^ timo in th« fpUo^iiig 

manner. 

Soppofeaheap of looo hits odvbiu paper, mark'^ 

ed wkh tile numbers i , a, 3« 3ec. up to j coo, with on? 
ilaci paper asnoiiig th^ra. W^e it reported that ou( 
tif fiich a heap a penlbn k»d drawn die firft trial th^ 
whke paper marked 512, yre ftouid eaflly ailent 
witbout irdndingy as tf^ttfithg any iipprobability^ 
-Butwereitreport»^, in the £»ine ixunner, th^^t th^ 
bkok paper had faeendrawn^weibould hefit^e, and 
tfaifltk what we heaf d improhaMe. Now, the impro- 
b^flityinbothcaiteisthef^Bie; and, there being 
Aomoredaager of a^ecepdon of/^n^ in one cafe than 
m the other, the true re^fon of the difference muijb 
]»e, agreeably to wl^t I have obferved, that in thp 
ibriser cafe, we fee nothing that can be a foundation 
for a defigia jto deceive, mtmber 512 having nothing 
in it to reoot&mend it to a preference -, whereas in the 
latter cafe we fee the contrary. Far this reafon we 
ifaould, in like manner, give a readier afTent to a re- 
port that number 512 had been drawn tha^n number i, 
or any other nuovber which feemed to have any thing 
diftinguiihing in it that could tend to prejudice the 
mind in its favour. And for this reafon alfo, w^ 
Should believe an account that this number had been 
drawn out of fuch a heap, more readily than that ^ 

Gg black; 
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the confideration, how wild Sind Jrantici 
they muft have been if the former, and 

how 

black paper had been drawn out of a heap of only teA 
white and one black, tho' the improbability in th^ 
one cafe is a hundred times greater than in the other. 
— — It is thus chiefly, in my opinion, we are to ac- 
count for the difference in our regard to the reports of 
tcftimony , and for our beingdetermined in fuch cafes^ 
much more by fome particular circumftances in faSs 
than by any intrinfic improbabilities which they have. 
Were a pcrfon to tell us that in throwing Jix 
common dies together, he had thrown the^ numbers 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, our aflfent would be gained with fomc 
difficulty, though the improbability of doing this is 
only 64 to I. But were the fame perfon to tell us 
any ftory of a common and uninterefting nature, we 
fhould receive it without fcruple, though perhaps^ 
on account of the variety of particular circumftances 
in it, previoufly improbable in a higher degree than 
can well be computed. — As fenfe^ wherever it is 
equally free from the danger of deception, convinces 
equally of an event, whatever its improbabilities are : 
As, for inftance, it convinces equally that a black 
paper has been drawn out of a heap of white papers, 
whether the chance againft it was a hundred, a thou-- 
fand, or a million to one ; fo likewife does Ujiimony^ 
'unlefs there appears fomething that may be likely 
to give occafion to deceit. 



/ 
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how profane and abandoned if the latter^ 
But let them not pretend that they are able 

to 

' In what I have faidi, I h«ve all along kept to the 
proper fenfe of the word imptobabky as ithasbeen 
defined at the beginning of this note. But itisgene-* 
rally ufed with fuch laxnefs and ambiguity, as can- 
not but miflead us, if wc are not attentive. — Were 
we to be told that there was a ftorm of thunder and- 
lightning at fuch a place in the month of July, we 
ihould fay that it was not improbable^ And we (hould 
fay the fame, were we to hear that it happened.on 
fuch a day, at fuch an hour, and that fuch and fuch 
perfons were killed : In both cafes meaning only in 
general, thateventsof thts kind frequently happened, 
and that there was no reafon to confider them as /'«- 
credible. But if we aimed at fpeaking with ftrift pro- 
priety, we fliould ufe different language; for, if a 
ftorm of thunder in July is only not improbable, 
that is, an event not more unlikely to happen than 
not ; a ftorm on fuch a day, and at fuch an hour, 
doing fuch and fuch particular damages, is an event 
of which the contrary muft be true. — In like manner; 
{hould we be told that fuch a perfon had got the 
lO,oool. prize in the lottery, it might be faid that 
it was not improbable^ meaning that as fome perfon 
muft have it, we can eafily believe that this perfon 
has had it: not that there were no odds againft his 
having it; for all know that there muft have been 
very great odds againft his having it, though si 

G g a report 
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to^ro\Q a pfidriy thatnoiccomrtsofmit^ 
tXtscan be frucj or fatisfy thcmfelvcs vritfe 

faying 

report ti^ichTomii through t hundi^ hftiids^and 
for the truth of which perhaps the odds are very 
kiconfiderable^ would convince us that be really ha^ 
had it. Should it be added, that he bad but one 
ticket, we ihould receive the report as readily as if 
we knew be had 20, though this makes a great 
differende in the improbability of the event. 

Thefe obfcrvationsy I hope, may be of ufe to cx^ 
l^lain and confirm thofe whicbhavebeen made before 
on the nature of Hijlorical Evidence. It fccms to fol- 
low from them undeniably, that the previotis impro- 
babilities, of events do by no means aiFe£t the credit 
of teftimony in the manner implied in Mr. Hume^s 
argument.- The polltion, therefor^, on Which thb 
krguftient is founded, cannbt be maintained. In or-* 
der to gain ^flent to a report, • it is not neceflTary that 
there fhould tre greater probability or odds for its 
truth, than againji the happening of the event. 

There is a very ftrong prefumption againft the 
fimpleft common ftory before any evidence for \U 
On the contrary ; againft miracles in general ^ete is 
no prefumption at all ; for it has been proved that 
wehave no reafon for thinking that the courfe of na- 
ture Vjrill continue always the fame.- Miracles, there- 
fore, ingeneral^ are in the ftri^^eft fehfe, not improbable* 
That is i it is as likely as not, that fome time or other,, 
during the continuance of a World, the ufual ope- 
rations- 
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Qiyiixg lazlJy, that deceit and falfehood are 
"va^cmmrh sm^ mmcl^ yevy extracrdi- 
nary ; aadthat, tKerefore, the whole que- 
ftion ia decided, and tticrs cau be «o occa- 
fion for any furiiber examinaiioin. Aperfoa 
who fhould neafon intirisinanner, in other 
toftancee, would-be quite ridiculqus. Tefti- 
mony is an evidence which admits of an 
iefinite variety of degrees, and which, 
ibmetimes, is fcafcely fliort of d^mon- 
ftratipn. Tho' it often deceives, yet there 
are fome kinds of it that have never de- 
x^clve^, aad ^2l\. ca,nnot deqeiye. It i^ 
one of the principal fources of all our 

G g 3 informatioa 

rations of phyficgil caufesftould, infoirie inftances, 
feH, and fupernatural power interpofe. And with re- 
i^^di to particular mixzclts^ or miracles faid to have 
teen wrought atyj/c^ a time, and attended withfuch 
and fuch particular circumftances, they are capable 
of beingproyedby teftimofty in the fame manner with 
any other particular fafts. And if it is any proof of 
the contrary, that they are more improbable and ex- 
traordinary than it is that the reports of.teftimony 
fliould be falfe, there \s lijcevyife a proof, that we 
ought not to believe teftimony when it reports num- 
berlefsfadls, which ev,ery one in the common courfe 
of life is continually ready to believe without diiE- 
cuUy on its credit. 
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information and knowledge. To argue^ 
therefore, againft chriftianity from the 
general topic of the commonnefs of falfe 
teftimony, is trifling and unjuft, unlefs it 
can be (hewn, that it has been» common 
iorfuch teftimony as that of t\it apojileixo 
be falfe *. Hiftorical evidence being of 

all 

* It has appeared in this Diflertation, that the ob- 
je(flion, which is the main fubje<5lofit, is applicable to 
faftsfor which we have the evidence oifenfe^ as well 
as thofe which depend on the evidence of teftimony. 
Were we to be eye-withefles to any thing quite new 
to us, and out of the ufual courfe of nature, it might 
be faid, th^ what we perceive being contradiftory 
to uniform experience, but deceptions of our fenfe^ 
common^ therefore, itmuft be wrong to believe the 
reality of it ^ becaufe, this would be trufting ^ 
feebler experience in oppofition to a ftronger, or, 
receiving a facl upon an evidence, the falfehood of 
which would be lefs uncommon than the fadt itfelf. 
He, therefore, that will guide himfiplf by the princi- 
ples which are the foundation of this objeftion, and 
balance pppofite experiences in the manner it re- 
quires, muft have been an unbeliever, though he 
had ^/« the miracles related in the New Teftamenf. 
y . ■■ Though pur fenfes have often deceived us, 
we cannot help relying, in general, without diffi* 
jjf pee oil jheir information. There are innumerable 

f:ir9umftance^ 
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all degrees, what is true of of hr hiftorical 
evidence is nothing to t&is. If the fa£t$ 
are extraordinary, there may be peculiar 
circumftances attending them taking orfF 
all improbability from them on this ac- 
count ; and it may be even lefs wonderful 
that they fhould • be true, than that the 
teftimony reporting them fhould be falfe. 
It has been fhewn indeed, that, . in order 
to our reception of the chriftian miracles^ 
it is by no means neceflary to prove this. 
A great deal, however, has been faid to 
prove it with much ftrength of reafon, by 

G g 4 the 

circumftances and inftances in which they have 
never deceived us : And, therefore, when in any 
particular inftance they convey to us any informa- 
tioriy it is trifling to objeft, that they have informe4 
us wrong in (ome other inftances, except thofe other 
inftances were of a fimilar nature. And even fuppof- 
ingthefimilarity, the objeftion will beof little weight, 
unlefs the number of fuch inftances in which they 
have deceived us, is nearly equal to or greater than 
thofe in which they have not deceived us. — It has 
been fhewn that thefe obfervations are applicable, 
with like propriety and force, to the information w^ 
j^ciye from teftimony. 
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the defenders of Chrifbanity *« Whjr 
ftould not fome notice be taken eflihe 

♦ See Dor. Adaaas's Eflky 00 MtocJcs.— When 
Mr. Hume J mapafiagcbeforequoted, p, jSy, liiysit 
down as a maximy •* Thatnoteftimonyis fufficientto 
«^ eftablifii a miracle, unlefs the falfehopd of it is more 
•* miraculous than the fatft itendeavourstoeftaiblrfh/^ 
fa!s meaning, I fhouldtbiAk, muft be, ihat as, accord* 
itig to him, no teftimOny is fufficiontto prove lun pr^ 
denary fad, unkifs its falfehood is impraiable'm^ high- 
er, degree than the fa£l is improbable, in the cafe of 
a miraculous fa£l the falfehood of the teftimoAy muft 
be miraculous in a higher degree than ^tihe 'fa& k 
iniracuhu^: that is, it muft be ^rrrfvin, tbatttlierc k 
no other account to be given of the falfehood of the 
teftimony, befides a miraculous deception of the 
fenfes and fubvcrfion of the faculties of the perfom 
who give it. We fcould not, therefore, be able u» 
convince Mr. Hume of the truth of chrlftianity, 
though we could prove to a tUmon/irationy that the 
apoftles did not intend to deceive, and were not 
themfelves deceived except miracles werfc employed 
to deceive them. It muft be further proved ixx him, 
that a miraculous deception of their feilfes and fub<« 
verfion of their faculties would \^t greater rtArzcYcs 
than the fafls they atteft. At this rate, Agreeably 
to what was obferved in the laft pote, it is plain, 
that had we ourfelvesy^^^i the miracles df Chfift and 
his appfllesy we muft hav9 bc^n entirely doubtful 
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APgUfnents tliey offer ? Why (hould not 
thofe who rejed c^riftiaa4(y tell xis^ ia 

paFtku* 

a%out them, ttnlefs we wereperfoaded that a d€cep- 
lion^ tmrtewies tsequired agreatfir exertion of fuperr 
fuitural power, thzffi the reality of what we faw.-— 
jSurely, an argument that proves fo much cannot 
have any real weight. If j uft, we are under a necef- 
Trty of concluding, that there is no reafon to believe 
the readity of any thhig we hear, fee or feel in any 
father ferife, itkan as an.i^fatf or m^ of perception in 
our mindA. This, however,, cannot ftartle Mr« 
Hume ; for it is the very codcl^fion to which his 
philofophy carries us, and which, in his Tre(itiji en 
iitman Nature zndPhilrf^pbkaiEffays J he has, with 
lui ingenuity tihat dililnguifhies iili Us wrtUngs, 
taught us to draw* 

I hope I fhall be excufed if I give room here to an 
obfervation v^hioh is a little foreign to .the prefent 
purpofe.— dEt ha? been objefle^^ that fupppfing the 
reality ofthemiraculous fadls of chriftianity, there is 
no connexion between them and the truth of its doc- 
trines. This, in my opinion, is to trifle inexcufa- 
bly J nor can it be worth any chriftian's while to fay 
a word inanfwer to it, till one perfon is found ^o 
canfaoneftly declare, that he believes the miracles of 
Chrift, butdenies his divine miifion ; that, ]fi'par«> 
ticular, heisconvinced-thatheraifed feveral perfons 
from the dead, and at laft roie himfelf from thed^d 
smd 9fcended to heaven, and afterwards poured forth. 

on 
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particular, how they account for the rapid 
progrefs it made in the world; for the 
manner in which St. Paul mentions the 
miraculous gifts in his epiilles ; and for 
the fortitude with which the apoftles, in 
giving their teftimony, facrificed every 
worldly intereft, and at laft laid down their 
lives ? Why, inftead of making any at- 
tempts of this kind, do they, in general, 
infill on topicks which afFeft nottht dire£i 
evidence, or found their objedions on the 
adulterations of chriftianity by human in- 
ventions and civil eftablifhments, without 
taking pains to difcover what it is as it 
lies in the New Teftament ? 

If the chriftian religion is true, we have 
clear information on points the moil inte-r 

refting* 

on the apoftles and firft chriftian;s thofe gifts of the 
fpirit mentibned in the New Teftament; but, at 
the fame time, doubts whether he faid true when he 
declared, that he was the refurreSlion and the life ; 
that aUpoiJQir was given him in heaven and earth ; and 
that the hour would come^ when all that are in their 
graves Jhould hear hii voice and come forth^^ they th^t 
()ave done good to the refurreSiion oflife^ and they that 
hope done evil to the refurre^ipn of damnation. Johii 
jci. 2^. — Ver.28, 29, 
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refting. A vicious man has every thing to 
fear, -and a virtuous man every thing to 
hope. The queftion, therefore, whether 
it is of divine original, is, as I obferved 
at the beginning of this diflertation, of 
unfpeakable importance. It is inexcufable 
to treat it with indifference; or, with 
conceited half-thinkers, to fuffer ourfelves 
to be led into infidelity by a few fpecious 
difficulties, without critically examining 
the original code itfelf, and confidering 
carefully the joint force of all the evidences 
internal^ external and prefumptive taken 
together.. If, after fuch an examination, 
any perfon fliould judge, that the whole 
amount of the evidence is inadequate to 
the proof of the fads on which chriftl.- 
anity i& founded, he ought next to con-* 
fider how far it goes towards proving them. 
That it goes fbme way towards this is 
abfolutely certain. The furtheft that any 
•enquirer can go in his rejedion of chrifti- 
anity is, to think'that the objedions out- 
weigh the evidence ; but he cannot pof- 
^bljr 'think that there, is no evidence. I 

fhould 
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lhoaI4 ii^Agine iadeedt that )ie c^Qot 
fioffibly avcdd feeing, that there i§ yery 
Cjoafiderable and ftriking evideoce, though 
ke may judge it infufficient. It is not cpn- 
ceiv^ble» that any one can read the l^ew 
Tcdaments aiad obferve with what a force 
and parity, before unknown, it teachea 
norality and natural religion ; the fubliwe 
and fingulaj: cbaj:ader it h^^s drawn^ wit^* 
out the leaft appearance <;^art or effort, 
in the hiftcyy it gives of the life, difcourfej 
andMiraclesof JefusChrift; and the fpiri( 
of piety, goodnefs, love and heavenly 
mindcdnefs which breathes tbroi\gh all 4tf 
ports: Jt J8 not, I fay, conceiyat>k, tjbftt 
fmy perfon after fuch a perufal of the Nei^r 
"JTeftament can be able eafily to p^rfuad^ 
himfel^ that the writer^ of it wQire fuQJ^ 
jBBttTii^dv.af madnefs.orprof^^ astkey 
muft have been, if the fads to which they 
l^oreteftimony were &lfe, and the religjofii 
they taught an impofition on mankind.???- 
But not to dwell on this. For the reafiia 
which has been afiigned it is certain, that 

no infidels, who are inquiikive and eaa- 

did, 
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3id^ caingobeyoiid aftate of doubt. They 
riiuft acknowledge that, at leaft, thete is 
trvidehfce enough to give a chance for thfe 
friith of chriftianitjr, and thej ought to 
cdnfidcr ferioufly to what this chance 
Bmomfts^ Atid what obligations^ in rtSptSi^ 
prftdic)?, their oVm ftate of doubt layB 
them under. Weuld they iS^ this^ they 
€duld jscver make chriftianity a fubgefl: of 
ildicule or cdnten^t. Though not cow- 
^Aced of its truths they would live undtir 
&m appreh^^n that h txxaj pdBS^faly 
j^ro^e ftru6. Thofe who do not a^ 
thud elnnoi reafbnably €(»rfplafii 6f 
fhe tfjireatning^ dencftmced m the fefifi* 
tttrfes agaiiift infideiity. Thefe tfaPMto- 
tiingft certainly fliould wA be ^ppiicd^ 
jior ware they cvtr infreirded to he appUed 
to any hcttieft enquirers, be t&t^k doubts 
what they will • Nothing is Jundnmen-- 
-tal bef^des a fincere defire to hsgmr and 
pradtife truth and right, ^r an I]K>ncft ami 
^^odd heart. Speculative errors can be t» 
further crikinal^ than they proceed from 
f)^/i^^/ di%ofitk>fi^ ii:nki so^ma^&ne- 

tuaries 
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tiiarics for vice. The unbelief condemned 
in tl e Nrji^ ^ifiament is only that which 
hay til's fomcc, as onr Lord has himfelf 
ex}>rci"sly to] 1 ns. . John iii. i8, 19. He 

' that believe: b not is Lcnd^wnc J already^ be^ 
caufe he hath not believed in the name of 
the only begotten Son of God And this is 
the condemnation^ the reafon of the con- 
demnation, that light is come into the 
worldy and men love darknefs rather thqj^ 
lights becaufe their deeds are evil. For 
every one who doth evil bateth the lights 
neither cometh to the light y leji his deeds 

Jhould be reproved. How far thefc 

» words are applicable to^ny modern infidels 
they themfelves only are capable of deter- 
mining. There is a wide difference be- 
tween the ftate of things now, and in the 

times of Chrift and his Apoftles. ^The 

favourablenefs of chriftianity to virtue 
muft indeed be a powerful recommenda- 
tion of it to good minds ; and is almoft 

enough, without the aid of miracles, to 

• 

prove its heavenly original. For this 
reafon, thofe who do the will of God are 

a likely 
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Iflcely :/^ kmw of the doSirine whether it be 
:rf God *. Nothing is much more incf e- 
dible than that a religion fo calculated to 
raife our afFedtions above this world, and 
to lead us to all that is holy and worthy, 
Ihould be the offspring of fuch v»rickedneft 
as; that of its fkft preachers muft have 
been, if they were impoftors<— But what- 
ever effect cohfideratioris 6f this kind 

have upon me, I am far from thmking 
that it is neceffary they fhoUld have the 
fame effed upon others. The tjifficulties 
which all inquifitive and candid chtifiians 
, mull themfelves feel, may undoubtedly 
appear to even good minds in fo ftrong a 
light, as to leave them uAfatisfied. It 
would be much better, if cHriftiafls, in^ 
ftead of being fo free as they often are ia 
afcribing infidelity to the worft motives, 
would take care that their own faith is 
the refult of honeft enquiry, and at the 
fame time ftudy to demonftiSAte the excel- 
lence of their religion by the excellence 
of their tempers and lives. Would 

to 

* John vii. 174 
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